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sales and healtonee| INTRODUCTION 


INTRODUCTION 


mot him at the equipment erib of Sheridan College, primal hearth of the 
Escarpment School, though that name had not even made its way i 
then, He always wore flannel, and jeans that would never come q 


‘wasn't Philip Hoffman then, he was just Phil, dishing out light meters and grip 
stands with a smile, rubbing together the dimes to make rent on his basement digs, 

He was serious, even then, Working summers at a hog plant will do that to 
you. On a clear night you could still smell the blood on hin, the muscles working 

just to keep him still, He never talked much, soaking and wher 

ever he went his camera was sure to follow. He was a diary filmmaker, collecting 
moments of his own life the way others collect rare stamps or hockey cards, He 
didn't work off« script never believed in plans or Daytimers, knowing the places 
he was headed would never make it onto anyone's map but his own. 


Phil Hoffman is my friend, And I am afraid for 


When I reread this collection of writings, i's hard to shake off the funereal 
the sense that something is over. The book is closed. The project is finished. 
In biblical times, there eireulated rumours of a book so fearsome, so awful, that ite 
reading would occasion the events it described, and end the world as it was known, 
have no doubt that for Phil, this is that book. I pray he never reads 

Phil Hoffman makes personal documentaries, which is to say he strains 
history through his own fictions. His work takes on some formidable themes: 
memory, the family, the making of official and unofficial histories, the ethics of 
representation, love and loss in the time of AIDS, He has devoted his life to exam= 
ing the narrow aperture each of us uses to bring our own experience into focus. 
‘Some might call this personality. Or style. Subjectivity. A sense of immediacy 
emanates from work that means more than it knows, and in arriving at Hoffman's 
films, many of the writers in this volume have taken up the same heat, making 
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about Phil and his late part 
In 1992 Phil and Marian moved to a farm north of Toronto and started the 


Independent Imaging Retreat. This is a no-logo fi computers or hi- 
DIY film ch two makeshift 


sear, just 
darkrooms, and a few flatheds. In pouri 
hat each year Ig 
nished. 

ny things from Phil Hoffman, one being that I have a few 
aple to know. Friends like 


because I'm working 


past months, I realiz 


Tve learned 1 


Phil make demands: they rub up against parts of me that would be easier to 
ignore or forget. But these friendships anchor me to the world even as they break 
amy heart If Pm afraid for Phil its because in knowing him, [fear for myself. 

As many of the writers in this volume will atest, telling personal stories is 
dangerous work. This book is an untidy stew of gravediggers and critics, architects 
and builders. In their conversion of pictures into words, each has used the secret 
history of their own naming as compass and guide. There are explications here, of 
‘course, We have riven the maker, taken him apart like a motor ear, peered into 
the secret life of the body. There is also a posse of artists’ projects, some hy folks 
who swore off movies long before Phil ever picked up his father's super 
still clinging to the dream of family. These photographs and scripts speak along 
side the written word, not to fll in the gaps but to deepen them, not to make the 
strange seem more familia, but to turn towards the secret task of this volume: to 
write what cannot be written. To write what must not. must never be writen, To 
uncover a kind of writing that is beside itself, and without regret. 

While tending the wounds that remain imprinted on this collection I have 
‘often thought of the gift of the corner mirror that Leesa receives from her 
estranged father in passing through/torn formations (990). This i a gift that asks 
Leesa to look at herself, though it offers not the solace of transparency, but the 

ibility of an infinitely varied reflection. Caught in the suturing of two faces, 
[Leos image shatters. By reading this book. you risk making this story your own. 

Landscape With Shipwreck: First Person Cinema and the Films of Philip 
Hoffinan is dedicated to Marian MeMahon, Phil's partner for thirteen years. Her 
legacy underlines the dictum that she followed to the end: “A self to which it 
would be worth her while to be true.” Marian might have written this book, 
Instead, she isis first witness. 


Karyn Sandlos and Mike Hootboom 
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THIN ICE 


by Karyn Sundlos 


past a childh 


Beginnings ean be awkward, because they ask us to do 


before we 
know how: [read somewhere that we can't learn our personal histories off by 


heart. Mei 
memory 


is fickle: it doesn't fade with time, it shape shifts And although 

4 central preoccupation in Philip Hoffman's work, his fit film, On the 
Pond, suggests that telling personal stories requires a degree of amnesia, In 1978, 
while « student at Sheridan College. Hoffman tape-recorded ly gathering as 
material for a personal documentary film. The occ: is birthday, and the 
Hoffman family had assembled for a celebratory side show. Following his own 
diaristic work in writing and photography. Hoffinan recalls that his aim, in making 
On the Pond. was to begin with what he knew. What could be more fa i than 
‘one’s own family history, retrieved from an archive of Kodak mementos? Yet, in 
On the Pond. tensions between what can be revealed and what must remain hid- 
den behind a veil of propriety suggest a much deeper layer of prohibition at stake 
n the telling of personal stories. In this film, pictures of home give provisional 
shape to an indeterminate longing and make the familiar an uneasy place to 
return to, At our most personal. it would seem, we are never quite at home, 


was 


the thitst for press 
Pose A Thee Within 


In On the Pond, Hoffman brings the truth-making apparatuses of the still 
and moving image to bear on that most colloquial of historie documents: the fam~ 
ily ancedote. The film opens with a series of black-and-white stills, underscored 
by a family’s exelamations of delight. A number of voices proffer the details of time 
and place. There is the cottage and the pond. Children fish in summer and skate 
in winter. There is Princess, the family dog. The photographs are animated by the 


usual snippets of commentary: ~Oh, that's a good one of you!” “Do you remem= 
her when “1 wish I knew you better then ...” Amidst the convivial 
clamor of the soundtrack, a daughter's wish to have known her mother better cap- 
tures my attention, for she speaks to her mother with the quiet resignation of one 
who has arrived too late, In this moment, the family’s exuberance for the factual 
details of a past life together belies the tones and shadows of their shared 
recollections: Through fleeting diselosures they tll stories of longing using a 
pastor at least a version of the past~that might temper all that is unbearable 
about the present. 

J often wonder whether I have any actual memories of my own childhood, or 
whether access to my past is made possible only by the stories of others. There are 
few things [find more frustrating than being left to my own failed recollections, 
Lost keys, forgotten directions, and misplaced bits of information are the hints 
that trying too hard to remember makes us forget. Perhaps most images are like 
tools that relieve us ofthis kind of difficulty by giving shape to a past that is 
largely made up of traces, impulses, lashes of colour. and fragments in need of a 
structure, Tell me a story that will help me forget what I want from a past that 
is oat to me. Images aren't lies exactly, but they may work like sereens that shield 
us from the discards of our lives. To preserve the past, to give meaning to these 
fragments is at once the work of a magician and the practice of an embalmer. 
With a wish to give order to the refractory pull of desire, the archive snatches 
memory from the flow of time. 


On th 
Anne Mi 


p of history, perhaps the water stain 


Pusitve 


But even anesthesia can be administered in uneven doses. On the Pond cute 
hotween family photographs and the recurring scene af a hay playing horkey on a 
frozen pond=the clamour of the domestic drama and the stillness of a fronen 
landscape. At night, backlit by the windows of the cottage his father prepares the 
ice with buckets of water. The water will be solid by morning, but first i leaves a 
stain, While most stains have only a material presence, this one lingers in the mind 
with a haunting intractability, there and not there at the same time. Amidst 
images of landscape and childhood that beckon with a nostalgia echoed in the 
words of Hoffman's older sister intoning “Oh, I want to go back.” traces of uncer 
tainty pieree through ordered time. If there is a true picture of the past, it must be 
like these fleeting glimpses when they surface like a photograph that could easily 
have heen discarded or returned from the lab stamped “print no charge" In On 
the Pond, these are moments when, just as the negative image gives birth to the 
positive print, amnesia gives memory its contours. 
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In On the Pond, there is « strange image of the back of Hoffman's mother's 


head, framed by a figure in motion on the left and the «mall face of a very youn, 


Hoffman lower down. The ¥ + tells us that this photograph was taken on. 


69." While the emo 


Thanksgiving Day. when Hoffman's mother was “feeling le 


of the day is admitted, H 


becomes the wersation. But the s of silence that surroun¢ 


the tiny image o smiling face tear at the delicate suturing between 


meaning and image 1n memory and the psychic « nging the past to 


light. The faily gathers in an act of forgettt 


It is not the picture itself that 


leaves a stain, but the layers of affect and meaning that linger unresolved in the 
silence that follows their conversa 
perhaps, but not gone: the image is as permanent and imperfect as the conflicts it 


serves t 


e, and it the viewer with the tug of retrospective 


wnition in which 


ire. This is, as Benjamin have put it, a moment of 


the past flashes up 


=> al 


Ifonly [ had a photograph, #0 that people could see who I was. 


Can Phillips The Nature of Blooel 


On the Pore is su 
through preserved an in time. Pictures 
with photographs of Hoffinan’s hockey 
lamour of an audience, a 6 


uragement, and th 


of Carnarda! Cu young Hoffman surveys a collection 
photographs that herald his departure from the fa 


cures hie stamina against the ive, 


push-ups, hi 


their larger 
that he may 


It is no accident that many histories 
. For years after my own leaving, I asked my fa 


inual reunions. I stopped taking pi 


long after we have left ho 
not to pose for photographs 
tures, however, when I realized that 
4 eamera, Not posing was more awkward than posing. Perhaps this was my way of 
trying to call attention to a certain distance af my own-to manipulate the con 

as a way of trying to live outside the ordered tradi 


idn't know how not to perform in front of 


tional time of family portra 
tions of home and family. And it may be that going home requires this measure of 
distance, this lapse of memory, that most pictures afford us, If absence clears a 
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path for our return, a little amnesia may be the price of presence. Like trying to 
hold light between two hands. 


tion of stories that | had been repeatedly told about my childhood, until | was old 
enough to wonder where the stories ended and my own experience began, The 
images I made didn't lend themselves to an easy or obvious ordering, and s0 1 
experimented with one version and then another, wondering why I felt compelled 
to tell stories that seemed to fil in the spaces where memory failed me, ‘There was 
« period in which mastery over the fils unfolding gave way to a strange sense of 
disorientation, ‘The film hegan to untake the maker, like a dream that was nudg= 
ing me forward in search of arfifacts, vestiges, echoes. 

‘Toward the end of On the Pond, Hofman, now in his twenties, reclines on a 
bed flipping the pages of an old hockey album. Next to the bed, a projector reel 
rotates and a turntable revolves. The flu has ended and the music has stopped, 
hut the silence is disturhed hy the skip of the needle and the incessant hum of 
the projector. If memories are like water staining ie, then the best replicas of 
memory must glimmer even as they disappear. The problem is that we make films 
when we wake to the knowledge that we have been sleeping, but we also make 
films in order to help us sleep better. And if we do, in fact. sleep through much 
‘of our childhoods, it is not just the familiar that we reach for later on, but the 
urgent ashes of ourselves that eatvt be explained. or understood, or fully 
retrieved. Hoffman glances intently at the camera as he moves off of the bed, 
leaving the photo album behind. Emerging from the cottage, he makes his 
back to the pond. 


ALL THIS FALLING 


bby Daniel Reeves 


\king how unspontancous it is to prop open a book of old fami 
sit awkwardly at a keyboard trying to breathe life back into 
the past, which although forever here, is also hidden by time. The earliest photo- 
graphs are two-by-two inch black-and-whites that could almost pass for big 
postage stamps, with their square frames, erinkle-eut edges and tidy compositions, 
| will use them to launch this letter of inquiry, moving with their crisply outlined 
silver halides and chiaroscuro clouds toward that part of my life that is largely 
hidden: memories obscured by sadness and my mother's inability to sketch out 
even the broadest strokes. 

It is possible that the shame of her own weakness and irresolution, galvanised 
by our step-father Milton's abhorrence of what existed before him, keeps her 
commentary hound to the litany of how much she loved my father, and how hand- 
4 despicable he was. Oddly enough. 1 can’t even name this man at the 
1 want to call him John, or Charles, yet I wot speak with 
ty. Perhaps this amnesia is the inevitable product of the choking dilemma I find 
myself in: to be unable to name or even say the thing which, however din, is here 
before me like a tree or house, Iam reminded of those dust devils in the desert 
aly, no matter how fast you whip your #kull around, since 
they live only in the periphery of vision. So here they are before me, these slightly 
browning blacks and blank whites, hidden from view until my brother Tom and I 
were well into our thirties. 

My brother asked ifI wanted to see any photographs of my REAL. father? 
Who disappeared from view so long ago but could have been living just around 
the comer for all we know? Yes, Tom. I said, I suppose I would like to see them, 
as well as read the clumey letters of protest he wrote to my mother when she 
(as the story goes) discovered he had another wife and family. Whether my father 
was aetually married to my mother at the time, I cannot be sure. It has only 
recently occurred to me what a shadow of half-told stories and hidden plots lies 
behind me. 


ssomne 


you never see them pl 
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My real father is bereft of any redeeming or endearing qualities, apart from 
his so-called handsome visage and seductive charm. I conjure up his vanity and 
deceit in my own deluded wandering. It's trae, we look a bit alike, moulds from 
the same press, Yet this tiny silver image has an appropriately tilted horizon, as if 
everything on earth were already in fll slide and T am being held up hy this way- 
ward raseal in baggy pants with the clu o-sack ineptitude of men who 
can't be bothered with parenting. In spi Thave heard about this 
boozing womaniser, I realy like him. I like sy father for his cockiness and non 


chalanee, the way I also admire detective heroes. 
In these little squares my mother Suzanne is desirable, with her handsome 


coat, 2 warm 
flower to the men who knew how to love her, 
[ind three other shots fro the same roll. They 
the cold spring air of temporary grace that prevedes the deep 
ment and shame known only to the truly abandoned. 1 am looking at my brother's 
early face, usually animated ancl intelligent. Here, it is blank, as if he is seeing 
into an altogether different movie or shadow world, As if he already sees the 
fannilial drift and slide in all ¢lorious tumult and banal horror=the years 
‘of harsh oppression and control that were to besiege the tiny forts we built around 
‘our hearts to barricade ourselves from darkness, 
Rilke once wrote, “Oh look, it 
someone who holds up all this 


vai 


is born fresh in the Polaroid as it slips 
into this very morning—only itis not ripe yet. Ripening requires time. How much 
time is determined by the viewer. For me, itis along time, and it is mostly a 
black-and-white time, since colours seem to trick and glamourize vision, Looking 
now at to new-baby photos, itis clear that the one left uncoloured is full of light 
and presence, while the other looks like a child whe never existed. Gazing at the 
first, my eyes fill with love for this chubby. smiling face and curling hands. I want 
to pick him up gently and walk slowly around the rvom with him cradled in my 
arms, singing the world outside, 

For years I have thought about the hoys who died in the water alongside me 
on the only day I can really remember from Vietnam. My feelings are a mixture of 
anger, anguish and pure astonishment at my survival. I think of those soldiers as 
lost children, like those in the limbo preached to my brother and me in child~ 
hood. Like us, the boys in bloodied uniforms never had a chance to live, and like 
these photographs, they remain fruzen in time. In my deeper understanding I can 
see that the boys have moved on. I have tried to move on as well, but in this 
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moment I can't help but think of them like glass shattering at my feet as it tum= 
bles from my frozen hand—so quickly without warning. I see them with all their 
time stolen, snatched from their eternally open arms, and I see myself walking out 
of this arrested moment and going forward into promise, into light. Yet there is 
something [ have let behind with the boys in that crystallised stillness, 

‘The Japanese word for mysterious, shinpiteki, is pronounced “shimpi-teki 
‘This is a perfect sound to describe the qualities found in these old photographs. 
In this mood I discover the early photographs of my brother. Dressed in white, 
like a sacrifice or an inmate, this baby appears abandoned, hollering and clutch= 
ing toward the closest edges of the frame. The camera is barely off the squared 
perspective of tiled floor, and its gaze charges the room with the tensile feel of a 
hhuge mouth about to spring shut. This tension is heightened by the soft, out-of= 
focus jitter caused by the nervous hand of the photographer during a sluggish 
‘sweep of the shutter. 

In this photograph I see « wee hoy in trouble, and I cannot break into this 
lost space. As much as T might wish to soothe him, there is no way into this room, 
for itis lacked inside him. I have a teacher who says that sometimes it i difficult 
to be solid; it is hard to stand upright in times of fierce wind and hard weather, 
when there seems to he nothing at all of substance or strength to cling to. 1 
believe the real lesson is that there is truly nothing to hold onto. 

In the christening shot of my brother (who was born almost two years after 

in June of 1917), my mother is looking down with a bemused stile at his 
tiny face, which is dwarfed by the comet tail of an unbelievably large white chri 
tening gown. My mother's torso, shoulders and Slavic head (adorned with a had 
hat and ugly glasses), are encircled by a shiny church window that rises on two 
arches of brick window framing. The secret of the photograph is this mirroring 
cirele of glass that opens into a world left behind. This is another universe, anoth- 
‘er family cosmology that trails off behind my mother and back through the 40s 
into the Depression and other beginnings. 

‘There are other photographs that are gone, lost, buried, or that have other- 
‘wise disappeared in our shifting lives. In that window I see another family. There 
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is my mother's husband (Charles Derman, I believe) and two children of that 
union: Robert and Jaquetine. The children walked out of the picture of my dear 
mother's life and never turned back. This is the true mystery and, I suspect, the 
proper key to all that remains so obscure and illogical in this fractured history. It 
is the story line and the detail behind all those times and places that my mother 
fails to talk about. If my view was wider and more perfectly aware, then all this 
would just be noise or dim movement. But for someone atill walking, still secking, 
these rags tied to branches fluttering in the wind must mark the way hack home, 

Questions: Why, if our father’s name was Merkle, were we brought up and 
always registered in schools as Derman? Was my mother, in fact, ever married to 
this man Merkle? Why did my mother's marriage to Charles Derman end? Why 
did the children go off with him to England and the air force rather than stay with 
mother, the more socially acceptable thing to do in 1940s Catholic Ameriea? Why 
contact with my mother? Why did Mikton go 
through the trouble of using his influence at city hall to get faked birth certificates 
(which I have used successfully all my adult fife). which state that he ie our real 
father? Why would Milton, whenever he really lost control, eall us little bastards 
and the like? Why do’Tommy and I look so differen, and yet. where sinilar, look 
like our mother? Why wa id dispensation such a long and compli- 
cated oneal? 

Lately. it has occurred to me t 
by the strong possibility that mother was having an af 
and that her first hushand left with the children when the affair was discovered. 
Subsequently. my mother never legally married my father (thus keeping the name 


have the children never mac 


the divorce: 


All this will remain unclear until my mother cares to share the truth with us. 
Somehow, I feel that knowing would put some ground under my feet. 

Returning to the album, I find a series of shots taken on a summer day in the 
park. Among them is my favourite image of myself. I is a symbol ofall that 1 
would like to be remembered by. In this photograph I am seated beneath a large, 
wide-brimmed straw hat, enthroned upon a picnic table with my denim-clad lege 


splayed out in front. Each leg ends in a fat sneaker, and these look like two mute 
pages at the court of happy fools. [am looking directly into the lens and holding a 
can of National Bohemian Beer, local brand often referred to as National Bo, or 
in times of urgency, just Bo. The white stem of an unfiltered cigarette perches on 
my lips, unlit, and awkward as a first erection, 

You have seen this photo before. I's the one where the children wield the 
power symbols; the ruddy Plains Indian hoy buried in a mountain of buffalo hide 
with a feathered pipe and Winchester cradled in his thin brown arms, His eyes are 
like a frozen lake, and they reel in the future with the pull of a magnet for a herd 
‘of pins, The child with the top hat and pipe, the chubby hands that grip the steer= 
ing wheel. the fingers that stroke the flank of the hanging stag or pitch coal into 
the steam and brass of forward motion—these children are all acting out parts, fill- 
ing up the costumed space of those in power. aching for and acting out the future. 
When I was young and had begun to reason, I yearned for the power of the 
grown-ups in towering trousers and looming shirts, who filled the lonely horizon 
of my helplessness with their demands and one-way suggestions. 

‘So much from birth until five lies buried or blocked. What do I remember? 
Going to 4 night-club act with Milton and mom and being given all of the baby 
chicks that the magician had used in his act. I took them home in a cardboard 
box, where they died one by one during a week-long wake to the tune of 
Tammy's In Love. 

T remember two scones of anger and violence. In the first, my mother and I 
are walking downtown when a man in a station wagon is rearcended by a black 
taxi driver. His car is not really hurt, but the man ix consumed by an intolerably 
powerful rage, and he repeatedly smashes the ear behind him by roaring forward 
and then slamming his ear into reverse. His wife, who is clutching a young baby 
and crying hysterically, flops about in the front seat like a suburban Raggedy Ann, 
Pieces of both cars tear away and fall with a great, heanbreaking commotion, The 
whole scene goes by in a minute, but it seems to linger like the slow-motion infer~ 
no of Zabriskie Point, Finally, the enraged man sereeches away and vanishes into: 
traffic tires howling and burni 
the dumbstruck crowd yells to the taxi man, “Hey! Don't worry pal I've got his 
number!” 

1 have just turned three. We are in a long line of ears moving slowly and hesi= 
tantly through hazy fields, following a weaving drunk whose erratic driving is 
keeping everyone from passing and forci 


into the soft, black summer tar, Someone from 


‘oncoming traffic onto the shoulder, 


Suddenly, as the drunk lurches to the side of the road, 
emerge. They surround the drunk and yank him from the ear. As we pass, the 
men can be seen pummelling and kicking the drunk man to the ground. My 
mother says he is getting what he deserves, 


few other cars stop. Men 
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In his last poems. written as he approached an early and certain death, 
Raymond Carver refers to a picture taken two years hefore he was informed of his 
fatal cancer. 


You open a drawer and find inside the man’s photograph, 
knowing he has only to years to live. Only be hasnt found 
this out yet. That's why he ean mug for the camera, 


No matter how tightly {shut my eyes, o how forcibly I peer into the labyrinth of 
iny faint memories of these early years, I ean retrieve only fragments. Half a room, 
the shadowed parts of a hall, the element of fear from an incomplete seene, the 
eclipsed pattern of a quilt, ma of names. Where does the rasa, the 
‘sweetness hide? Where is the juice of the thing? I am certain there must be rooms 
bulging with books in all the major cities and universities, ready to offer a defini 
tive answer to this mystery of memory, but as Rumi says, “Truth is not a matter for 
discussion.” Thesis upon theory from epistemology to deconstruction and back 
around the bend in time again. These are shadow studies: bound to language, 
they are fettered by the expectation of result. For me, what is real must necessarily 
be signless—without reference or symbol~and while the truly signless cannot be 
measured or rationally described, like all this falling, it must be held. 
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THIS IS CINERAMA 


bby Jeffrey Paull 


i war is over, We learn about atomic bombs and concent ceamps, We 
read about the suburbs, even ax we are creating them, Since the 20s, my 
mother’s family have been picture-takers filling eandy boxes with snapshots of 
their New World lives. But there were no pictures of their parents, my grandpar= 
cent, the old country. Kis as if life and images began in Cleveland. By not appear 
ing in photos, the old country was buried and forbidden. (Consider the generation. 
ap when interpreting the phrase “escaping to Cleveland”), 

‘The family get-together ritual involved cousins and aunts with handfuls of 
photos, jumping in and out of each other's stories. Our multiple points of view 
and sudden story twists brought laugh othing bad ever happened. This was a 
floor activity, away from the eivilizing influence of chairs and tables. Qur pictures 
returned us to our bodies, granting us permission to speak, look and act just like 
in the movies. By sharing we found a place to belong in each other, And it was a 
way of celebrating the safe (but unspoken) passage across an ocean and two world 
ny Jews, we had only recently found out, had not been so ucky=though 
wwe rarely spoke about that. When we saw pictures of the camps, we were silent. 

‘The photos weren't arranged in albums or slotted in slide trays, They were in 
nds and our laps taking the place of our faces, While the images stayed the 
same, the order and emphasis changed as years went by. The distancing of the 
photographs’ semblance allowed us to get closer to intimacy. We orchestrated 
those evenings as we went along and performed the photos from riffs we had 
learned long ago, improvising the lyrics, singing the pictures, 

None of us were able to be as free with one another when we were without, 
‘our shared Fanny Farmer hoxes of iconic visual aids. The snapshots were impor- 
tant, that is, they “worked,” because they resembled the surface of people or 
things. The photograph’s shard of time, that song without music, was the interior 
time of our imaginations. It lasted for all of us, as long as we made the story last. 
In this way the snapshots freed us, temporarily. from the implacable domination 
‘of the atomic second, from the present that is the “always” part-the mathematies, 


war. 


our 
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philosophy, and spirituality part—of Time itself, caught in the act of passing, 
Sometime around 1946 I first be 
took me to the Loew's Park on 105th and 


izes. My family 
lid. The black-and-white movie 


showed a couple of cops. As we were leaving I saw two real-life cops by the real- 


whi 


life candy counter, Were these, in fact, the bl 


‘ops [had seen in the 


movie? How did they get from the movie se this lobby? Though I was just 


seven, [ knew it troubled no one else, #0 I was afraid to ask. It was my problem. 


to ask, 


Sadly, that was the dark side of my love for movies, I was safe from havin 


its own questions. Qu 
‘or for that matter, 


because the story ina 


Af. They were & 


rees to knowledge or peopl yee 


of weakness and vulnerability, ince 
di 
ti 
nalia, 


e. Asking questions might 


unknown and chaos, Except for ques- 


1 about how things worked. Th parapher- 


ich, Human relationships 1 picture in motion: the 


mechanical contrivane 


In fifth grade 


Universe. This was t 


lids and seeing shaps in which I swooped 


steored with my shoulders, MeLare 1¢ a world familiar as a 


child, The colours and ac er than the 


likeness of snapshots, 
Tt 
small movie ser 


got 


. It was a time of twelvesinch, black-and-white TVs and 


in seventh gra 
Won 


wore girdles and glo 


knew their place. 
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Unmarried women were spinsters or old maids, tays were wood, and Raggedy Ann 
was still the doll of choice in this Time Before Barbie. Movies in colour were just 
for costume fantasies. [read about Cinerama in a Popular Mechanics magazine. 
Cinerama’s three-projector array blended left, centre and right film frames onto a 
huge, semi-circular sereen with seven-track stereaphonic sound. The works, sen 
‘suously speaking. We are dropping off my freshman sister at her Chicago college 
when I declare that the family will go to Chicago's Cinerama theatre, And we 
actually do, The show begins with a small-screen rendition of Méliés’ A Trip to 
‘the Moon (which, in 1953, was trip enough for me) and Lowell Thomas’ voice-o'- 
God short history of film, Then the drapes open up the rest of the serven 
“Ladies and Gentlemen, this is Cinerama!” and the spectacle and sensation go on 
forever, We are on a roller coaster, of course. In one year: 


1. My sister leaves the house, 
have my Bar 
3.1 discover sex. 
4, This i Cinerama, 


Tam nearly sixteen when I see Felli 
lonely and uncomprehending Gelsomina, and I long to emulate the 
inspirational tightrope/clown character played by Richard Baschart. Lam moved 
to tears, Tears as a teen? When I was nine, I remember cutting my hand badly. 1 
didn't ery because I wasn't helpless in my own pain. But in La Strada, 1 wa 
to experience the plight of a character, and their sufferings returned m 
own. L was a step closer to being a man, (It is only a movie.) 

When I was seventeen I went with my pals to see And Goel Created Woman. 
It starred Jean-Louis Trintignant and Brigitte Bardot’s ass, as I remember. Back 
then girdles obscured the erack of American tushes, and 1957 brassieres turned 
breasts into cones or bullets. Women's bodies were not of this world, But it was 
possible, in images, to see women’s flesh as warm and yielding to the touch, Just 

1 go through a period of making (pre-“super”) 8mm high-school/hijins 
movies with my friends and family. Unaware Pm acting out a variation of “ontoge~ 
ny recapitulates phylogeny.” I naively do all sorts of Méliés and Griffiths suff 
mock drama, and attempt slapstick. I have no feel for editing, but my camera's 
well-placed. 
My next image revelation came after I endured the humiliation of flunking 
cout of university, and at the end of my third year, too. I hated school. My sustain- 
ment of it represented one thousand days and nights of avoidance and passivity. 
reflecting weakness of spirit. It took me three years of managing to accomplish 


my 
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very little and just enough until grades forced the issue I couldn't handle on my 
own. was still using somebody else's snapshots to evoke my responses, 

But now I'm in film school, a university number two. On the first day, Dr. 
Steel is talking about Marilyn Monroe, who has recently cashed in her chips. 
‘Then it hits me: MY HOMEWORK IS GOING TO THE MOVIES. I lean over to 
‘Closest Classmate. “Am [in heaven, or what?” 

‘That semester, [discovered that images can have intense spiritual power. The 
film was Cael Dreyer's La passion dle Jeanne d Arc, We were sitting in the base~ 
ment of a former booze warehouse, and remember my wonder that I was experi~ 
cncing this film in my eyes, chest, knees and legs-not my mind, Not my mind. 1 
remember thinking. “I didn't know! I didn't know!” 

Dreyer’ film is silent, so the movement ofits characters and camera are free 
‘of the time required for dialogue, Real-life actions, on the other hand, take as 
in silent movies are de-corporealized 
snapshots: both suggest a world without gravity. 

ve seen hour after delicious hour of movies by Fellini, Bailey, Preston 
Sturges, Deren, Brakhage, on and on. The movie cafeteria is overflowing with 
choices as [enter Filin Production One and make My First Film. My protagonist 
walks through endlessly empty streets (remember it's 1963) and finally gets 
cenished in one of those tall, many-spoked, eylindrical subway turnstiles. To Vivaldi. 
Never. I think, will another movie have to be made. except maybe a comedy. 1 
show it to my class and the teacher says, “Well, if you want to make an experi 
imental film ..." Of course I was erushed. I thought I had done the real thing. 

Years later I asked one of my teachers how I was accepted in Boston's film 
school after previously flunking out. Only ene answer in my application set me 
apart from other applicants, The form asked. “Why do you think you should be 
accepted in our program?” I bet the farm on just one sentence: “I want to make 
movies. ICT don't get in I will di chance on me, a 
after becoming a film teacher myself, I've tried to pass that opportunity along to 
my students 

My sister gave me the gift of being there first. absorbing my parents’ despera- 
tion during the Great Depression. There was little work for my father as a new 
lawyer, and mother's classes swelled to thirty-five. Without daycare, our mother 
had to arrange a place to park Margery each day. Five years later, when I was 
horn, things were less hectie. 

My father gave me the gift of working with my hands and fixing things: my 
mother gave me the gift of a visual imagination. We had an atti, old clothes to do 
Let's Pretend, mother’s eight albums of classieal 78s, and art elasses on the week- 
end. But the drawings T made never meant much to me. Only movies and photos, 
only images of real things or 


emote, Movies and stills extended more of the universe in my direction: ritual 
elonging. spiritual awareness, an expanded sense of compassion, seemingly hot 
ex, and ((o my amazement) a feeling of joy within the bounds of institutional 
learning. In film school | became aware that a movie was able to evoke a range 
and depth of emotions in me that didn’t happen when the auditorium lights of the 
world were on. The further away from people I was, the closer I could get. I had 
yet to deal with the sentimentality and brutishness inside myself. 

‘There was more to come, In 1963 I saw Eisenstein’s Jean the Terrible, | was 
drawn to its construction in ways that evoked a new sort of response, and I wanted 
to know why. Such a deeply experienced curiosity had never happened before, 
eventually realized that I was used to cutting on action, which is a central part of 
«4 movie's illusion of “realness.” The scenes, people and objects seem to extend 
beyond the space of the sereen, and have a life independent of the composition. 
Everything is till there after the ent. 

‘This is not s0, however, with parts of Eistenstein's Iran the Terrible, Cutting 
‘on action accents the physical forces of the bodies that act. Eisenstein resolved 
actions inside shots, which left the image de-eorporealized, echoing the loss of 
physicality in a still photo, The kinetically dramatic aspects of the actors were 
resolved in each shot, and only then would Eisenstein go on to the next. This 
technique had a couple of effects. The actions themselves seemed realistic, but the 
shot-to-shot linking wasn't. Time was no longer fluid, but experienced as droplets, 
discrete elements, mosaic elements. Running your eyes over the length of fean is 
like running your fingers over the surface of a Byzantine church mosaic, 
‘Temporally, Eisenstein’s isolation of motions does what Byzantine church mosaics 
do spatially. Each image is likened to its physieal-world counterpart through 
hor. rather then a necessarily specious resemblance. 

And here 
years ago. I discovered that Time (lean) and Space (Byzant 
mosaics) are interchangeable, Everyday experience of a time-space continuum has 
something in common with the seemingly arcane relativity of Einstein and sub 
atomic physics. My imagination is taken with implications and fantasies about 
that. Still images and movies, in fact all gesture and poses, have equivalencies in 
other forms. 

‘The following semester | make another film. No more experimental films! 
Now for the Real Thing. I want to make a film about people and feelings. A film 
about love. Iam pleased with how it comes out. The film is about a young couple. 
He's a student (what else?) and she's pregnant. His studies mean he doesn't have 
much time for her, and her increasing size makes her self-conseious and lonely, 
Alter a playful opening of the couple in hed, and a semi-erotic bread-making 
sequence, the couple reunite at dinner and resolve nothing. End of movie. 


lea that has excited me since I saw Jean ei 


ies th 
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‘Years later I'm visiting a friend who has showed that film each year in his 
classes, I hadn't seen it during this time, We're walking down the hall when he 
says, “Your problem is you fall in love with your friends’ wives, and instead of 
making love to them, you make movies about them.” My feet froze to the floor, 
and the breath of words froze in my mouth, What was, for Ron, an off-handed 
remark, and an obvious truth, was too dangerous for me to acknowledge all these 
years, And I thought I was getting somewhere. 

Thave a pieture of my parents on top of the TY, It was taken before they were 
married, which is about ten years before I would have been old enough to “know” 
them, tts long shot of them standing in a field. My mom wears a long skirt and 
short-sleeved sweater: you can see a large blouse collar framing her neck. Her 
right arm is partly lifted as she grasps my father’s hand, which is around her 
Waist, Her stance and smile are confident: her strong Russian jaw frames her 
dooprset eyes. 

Many years later I'm leaving a live theatre production here in Toronto, I've 
enjoyed myself immensely and wonder, “Why don't I go to plays more often” 1 
hod been going to movies lot, but rarely to plays, I pictured myself watching a 
movie and then a play, imagining back and forth, and realized that live theatre 
makes me subtly anxious in a way that a movie doesn't. When one watches movies, 
‘one is always watching the past. Live theatre, of course, only happens in the pres 
ent, 40 the next moment, and all the moments after, are beyond the control of his 
they've already happened: they're no longer attached 
in the middle 


My dad is a pile of black hair and mustache, full dark lips and alert eyes, His 
‘other hand is in his trouser pocket. He wears braces and a tie, and stands ready 
With his lege apart. Both he and my mother look like fun, ready to go, attached to 
each other, bright and confident. I is a dream photo of parents, I never knew 
these people, even though we lived in the same pleasant, well-meaning, upper 
middle-class home until | went away to college, We all meant well to each other. 

‘When I was fourteen, we lived three blocks away from the only movie theatre 
in Cleveland that showed British movies: Alee Guiness, Dennis Price, Glynis 
Johns, Valerie Hobson, Alistair Sim. One night, a man sitting next to me put his 
hand gently on my thigh. The complex emotions that generated in me would take 
‘years to untangle. The image could touch back. 
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THE SPY WHO KNEW TOO MUCH 


by Richard Kerr 


Conression 
Thave known Philip Hoffm: 


o more than thirty years, We used to travel to 


ads loyalty and discretion 
you can share, and those 
is stock-inctrade. Rarely 
life is his material, and 
any pulls 


In place of hyper-biography I ind process, a Ui 
that, as practitioners, we are both comfortable with. We wanted to keep it on the 


lighter side=t 


Phil's work and process, Mo 
these ler to reflect on the consistencies a 
aver the years, This di 
but what is left unspoks 
would have it, 


what he is thinking 
changes in his thinking 
is necessarily incomplete, What is said ix important, 


ys 


log 


is more important. That is the way these old friends 


Questionsaine 
hat is your idea of perfect happiness? 
changes daily. 


Your greatest extravagance? 
PHL: 400-foot loads of Double-X negative. 


of control. 
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RK: What do you consider the most overrated virtue? 
PH: Confidence. 


RK: What is your current state of mind? 
PH: It changes as I write. 


RK: What do you consider your greatest achievement? 
PH: Most Gentlemanly Player, Waterloo Sishins, 1974, 


RK: What do you regard as the lowest depth of misery? 


PH: Imprisoned in your own 


RK: What quali 
PH: Emotion. 


do you most like in « m. 


RK: What quality do you most like in a woman? 
PH: Muscle. 


RK: How would you like to die? 
PH: At home, 


RK: What is your motto? 
PH: It changes, 


Correspondence 
August 31 


Hi Richard, 


{i seemed ax Monday morning rolled around there were jut too many pressures with J family 
sit outside of Montreal. and the litle girl's needs (you know all about that, kids are new for me) 
Anyway, it sented too much. I'm very moved that you ate contributing to this book because in 
‘ny mind, you are my brother. Our deiing apart was quite painfal for me, 0 your gestures to 
reconnect are touching. L want to do the sanne and am really soery our meting dida't work out, 


Phil 


Context 
In the mid-1970s, when Phil was gearing up the grand project of autobiography as 
his life's work, the times were less than encouraging, Especially for a middle-class 
white male. And there was a considerable canon of experimentalists who had 
forged significant works of cinematic autobiography. Marie Menken, Jonas Mekas, 
Stan Brakhage and Robert Frank come to mind, but you can make your avn lst. 
‘This received history ean be heavy for a young maker trying to sort it all out. 
‘The mid-706 also marked a sea change from modernism to postmodernism, 

With its libraries of cultural theory and prescriptions of political correctness, It was 
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uncool ifn 


pressures of influ 
ker away from his muse. But Phil's 
watch style and deliberateness, sey 


his body of work. As 


clear thinking and thorou 
arated hi fr 


Yogi Berra pu 


Walking on water wasn't built in a day 


Jack Rerowa 


Phil always lo west. with triplet sisters, 


but he was always the sessed of an early quiet confi- 


dence and responsibility 
everything to 


There is no decisive moment. I's got to he created, Ive x 


make it happen in front of the le 


Robert Frank 


ot bigger every year. He was a 
ver backed down, Phil was « crafty 


Phil was small, wiry. strong and tough. 
natural athlet 


snpetitive but clean, a 
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pool player, a game he sharpened in the basement with his pool-shark uncle 
Wally. The darkroom was next door. 


ll play it first and tell you what itis later 
Miles Davie 


‘Things happened fast once we built our first darkroom. Enterprise and imagi- 
nation, Dylan sings, “You go your way, and I'll go mine” 


No po 
appreciation, is the appreciation of h 


1 artist of any art hus 


Young Phil at his lake a 
young man's life. [always 
a different purpose .. 


agined he did his hig thinking there. The river served 


Ideas are one thing and what hap 
Jub Cag 
On the banks of the Saugeen River, eighteen-year-old Phil guts a brook trout. 


= Quebec, Nova Scotia, Newfound 


Every year the same scene on a 


1y himself, ax opposed to in 
fea young man to the river. 


Its a mistake for an artiat to speak too often about their job. It releases the ten 
for work, 


a Knonton 


Phil Hoffman's father is proud of his son, I saw that look in his eye thirty 
years ago, on the (backyard) pond. I saw it again fifteen years later at the Toronto 
debut of passing through/torn formations ive. V hope to see that look one more 
time before I go. 

never heard much about Phil’ 
‘were overshadowed by his father’s stories which were fantastical. His roots were 
German, hardworking. filled with personal sacrifice and just rewards. But it was 
always clear that the son would go his own way. Solo is vertical. The Hoffman 
team has the most refined sense of father and son T can imagine. 
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Mae Wnt 


There was always cold beer, reefer and a loaded camera on the road trips. But 


hit. 


who could fix a flat tire in the midal 


of the n 


He may be the best 


trips togeth= 


uch to tell it properly. Phil would 
be able t 


\ though. Four y ast to find Robert Frank in Mabon, 
chronicled in The Road Ended at the Beach (198s). We took a 
to Love Canal. Countless ra 


in, Phil's memory is better than mine ... of the details, at least 


L know with certainty that a man’s 
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By 


In the restless years hetween high school and university, Phil looks for the 
way through. We stay tuned in. One day. he shows up at Sheridan College. Things 
happen fast again, We are living our movies. Here are the first signs of Phil as an 
image and sound collector. so organized and methodical. His obsessive work pat- 
terns are already established: a life of consistent film creation lies ahead. 


are to 


Baldwin 


Before photogeaphy: many nights out with Phil where nothing is said but 
much is seen. After photography: even less is said. but pictures are taken, sound 
recorded. We are pecking, hunting and gathering. Process is process, but where 
are the negatives? It was never about copyright, but archive. Memory counts. Phil 
taught me that. 

Marian comes to my wedding in Toronto. It becomes a late afternoon lawn 
pa passes overhead, I say i's Phil on his way to Holland and 
Groenaway's 200. We smile, 

We teach together at Sheridan College, huge hours. the beginnings of our 
second carcers, We are dragged into our first academio mutiny, always learning on 
the job. Today we're sill teaching. keepers of some sort of flame. 

‘There are a few industry freelance ventures, promos for Women's College 
Hospital I direct, Phil shoots, the piece wins awards, good start! Kevin Sullivan's 


first effort, Kriewhoff. is really Phil's story, maybe one of his best. I often wonder if 
he tells his students about his freelance days. There was Parachute Club video 
called Sexual Intelligence, good work if you could get it 


‘The moment you cheat for the sake of beauty, you know you're an artist 
Mas Jae 


| moved to Saskatchewan to take a teaching job after Phil turned it down. 
Phil referred me, | made a cold call, and onee again worked out, Phil and 1 
weren't seeing much of each other by then, both trying to look after our separate 
lives. 


jography) is an effort to 
hit. 


Alfred Kuzin 


In Saskatchewan I sit with my young family glued to CBC watching the 
Genies. Phil is up for Best Documentary with 20,Zo0? (190) He wears his com- 
fortable brown cardigan. He has a winner's look. 

Autobiography provides insurance against oblivion. But without publicity, 
oblivion endures. I believe that all careers end in failure, that each of us manages 
4 certain coherence manifest in a particular work, and granted by personality, 
hard work and luck. But after that moment. our later years are spent in dectine. If 
we are fortunate, we are able to coast with dignit ond shaped. In the 
beginning, opportunities expand: later they contract. Unfortunately, none of us 
knows where the widest point of the diamond resides until we've already passed it, 
‘The big bang theory of careers? This contracting might not be ax negative us it 
appears, because one may retreat from career into home life, perhaps to take care 
of elders or make gardens. But perhaps there are several diamonds expanding and 
contracting at different times in your life, Like those party hats you get as a kid, 
excited to find that as you unfold them, each one is connected to the other, and 
they go on and on, forever. 
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SOMEWHERE BETWEEN 


by Jeremy Rigsby 


avelogues are films made by tourists. They are defined by their creators 
decision terms with unfamiliar surroundings. These 
are not documentaries, which presume or strive for some unmediated relation to 
their subjects, Unless documentaries can demonstrate that they are provisional 
and selective, they are prone to be mistaken for truth. Unless travelogues can 
they are art. they are largely the product of hobbyists who ean 
tions. Travelogues may affirm their artfulne 
thetic derived from the lyrical avant-garde. or more frequent 


Encarnacion (1904) takes the latter route, all the way to a Mexican crossroads of 
the real and the imaginary. 

‘The fiet relied upon by Somewhere Between establishes an 
ficial contiguity between the film's two discrete components: intetitles and 
images (mostly of Mexico). This convention is associative editing, a neat version of 
the so-called Ki noted in the intertitles are pre= 
sumed to refer follow or anticipate by the simple 
Virtue of proximity, The dead youth, for example is nowhere seen or implied in 
any of the footage. The titles state that Hoffman “put the camera down’ But the 
‘cop car that speeds by the boy's corpse must be the very one just seen passing the 
Coke billboard. Likewise, the hegzar girl who is conceded a peso is identified as 
the heggar girl who then appears. And the gie with the hig eyes awaiting her dead 
brother? There she is, her presence lingering hy symbolic association with the 
image of a snail. Much of the film's remaining footage is neutral and irrelevant to 
the text, but marshalled to support a funereal aura through melancholy slow 
motion or sepulchral, greenish-black tints. 

‘That the filu’s apparent coherence of text and image isa construction of ein 
ematic artifice should be obvious, but the film eondesoends to underline the 
point. The soundtrack. a plaintive sax solo, twice jars incongruously with footage 
of musicians playing visibly different tunesprompting suspicion of any simple 
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‘1 Sommshere Batre 
Slt ed 
tome 


congruen 


sequence 
«funeral pro- 
near 


cession plods dow 
parodie intrusion that must be 
universality of death, or some such thing, All these contrivances and retractions 
idermined by 
Somewhere Between thus exploits « speci 
at would affirm the eon= 


nalized as a metaphorical digression on the 


imperative to 5 
sion inherent to the travelogue as a genre. Conve 
tinuity of narrative films, or th 
inewhere betwe 
the poles of the 


are here 


ns regarded the omission of the child's dead body as a noble refusal of spectacu- 
Jar and exploitative documentary practices. The detractors, conventional “journal- 
istic” documentarians, considered the film irredeemably deprived of the potential 
impact conferred by such a powerful image 

Both these arguments assume the film's images support the text and signify 
only the conclusive absence it describes. But the Latter position does implic 


aftermath 


contain a more 


nalistic documentary finds application here; an appeal to evidence 
skepticiom this film seems designed to prove 
logical. Did the dead youth exist. or did Hoffman invent him? Given the film's 
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lack of positive evidence, coupled with its protracted insistence that it be acknowl 
‘edged as a synthetic construction, the question remains. There are two plausible 
answers In the first instance, Hoffinan sifis through a large amount of Mexican 
vacation footage to find a few shots that, hy chance, contain imagery similar to 
details he recalled of the accident and to the text he wrote to describe it. Or he 
returned from Mexico with a relatively small amount of attractive but disparate, 
mismatched footage. which he united into coherent form by fabricating the acci~ 
dent as a kind of plot device. 

Occam's razor might suggest the second option, but that's not the rub, Ax film 
critic Rita Gonailer writes: 


international filmmakers have been drawn to the nation 
of Mexico as a transgressive or mythic space, an eidolon 
that they have done their part to perpetuate. 


As the avant-garde fil canon attests, south of the border has been a popular 
destination for filmmaking tourists, the special condition of their ion in 
Mexico circumscribed by this imperative to solicit visionary experience. The roster 
of sojourners includes Bruce Baillie, Bruce Conner, Richard Myers and Chick 
Strand, who made most of her career around Guadalajara anid once confidently 
declared that “Mexico is surrealism” The Mexican travelogue is almost always 
sata. The “reality” of the death in 

ty” of, say, the quintessentially Mexican 
ions in Larry Jordan's Triptych in Four Parts: as real as permite 
ted by illusory circumstances. The virtue of Somewhere Between is 
scious of its complicity in this tradition of cultural my: jon. It inspires and 
permits doubt. It doubts the authenticity of the particular experience it describes, 
the authenticity of Mexico as an experience of the “mythic.” and perhaps ulti= 
mately the authenticity of experience in general. Typical of the traveler's tale is a 
tendency to embellish. Rarely is one so evocative, or so obliging, of the tendency 
to diaheliove its teller. 


peyote hallued 


by Peter Greenaway 


January 24, 1986 


Monique Belanger 
Ants Aware Serview 
Canada Council, Ota 


Dear Ma. Belanget 

{met Phil Hotlman atthe 1964 Grierson Seminar. His fils were breath of fresh ae 
amidst 20 mc conventional materia. His fs blithely side stepped the rts so taken 
for granted by thove who believe documentary cincina isan educational rostrum. is about ques 
tions of balance is eaentally »dsertation om something described as “eth.” Meeting hin in 
the context of his lms backed wp my impressions of his aime and abilities. His work iran 
encouragement to those who wat to use autobiography as subject mater, petronal vison ay a 
traletnark and shove how sll reources can be a positive vttve. 

It as Phils suggestion in London several maths late that he woul like toe some sort 
‘of witnos tothe feature production ofthe fil Zed & Tivo Nevghts in tera in the spring 
‘this your-which Iam certainly agreeable to-though I wil ot hide the fact that I heiovs 
‘unaker with a peeronal vision, he ie well pst the apprenticeship stage. What he need ow in 
“opportunites encouragement and experience Since hi method isto work with a camera ax 
‘instant companion. [woul wis he eval be encourage to make amd fn whit he 
Rotterdam and London, certainly to be encouraged t aot some two a three thousand feet of 
{osm The deszaility of his peesoting a serge before haw as far a a se i 
meving his work thod. tn ft, inhi owt to be a condition 
Zed & Ties Nought psc that be aot ois oo ay sujet whatsoever, 

Mos of the relevant detail of the production of Zed & Taw Noughts Phil has aleeady men 
tioned Ii perhape not so strange a corproducion, a nen fm a British point of sew, but 
ronethelene will present nicely complex nature of Gnance. production, cast and cree that aptly 
tires the complet of the ils structure a content-the ambivalent diversity of pov and 
prurpose~ofheaste and menboth sides of the cages in a0, Phil has vobinterrd tt jt to 
standby and ubserve but to offer practical help which will always be sefulon sc a modestly 
baudete. ambitions im. 

It he (and you) believe that he (and you) ean profit by his experience withthe production, 
then Tam certainly happy to invite i. If there is anything ele you would ke to know aan 
sure Team help though | would be obliged, as Lam sure you would undettand to keep bureau 
‘racy to 4 miniouen. The production ofa feature fil is very time-consuming and demanding. 

Here's hoping that you cat agree to Phils participation. 


Youre sincerely, 
Peter Greenaway 
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DECEPTION AND ETHICS IN ?0,Z00! 
(THE MAKING OF A FICTION FILM) 


by Michael Zryd 


7 films—those that call 


0 epistemological ce 


| ei 


Making of a Fiction Film) (06) must be approached in terms of the partie= 
and the particular context of its maker and 
offman plays off the filmic projeets of John Grierson and 

Greenaway to furnish an admirably tentative meditation on two knotted eth~ 
ical problems of film form. One concerns the way that sound/image construct 
attempt to dictate an 1 documentary. The second takes on 
film's photographic claims t wurite subjects: 
the representation of deat yy and conven 
tion, and these ethical 


ns 


ning in conven 


r 
Hdoo! 
Iytieal 
and pasting through/tom formations (192), 
mix of image, sound, and narration offers 


tive and lyrical 
ildhood 


dliary-quest that follows 
Hoffinan and some friends “in search of the Beat generation’ as they trek across 
eastern Canada to find Robert Frank. All th 


efits share an explicit personal 
ce (ether in voice-over or written text) voice by turns matter-of-fact, sell= 
ironic, or poeticized (here, often with less certain success), but always direct and 
Hoffman's own. 

Robert Frank's influence is central to the development of Hoffman's sensbil 
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ty. Aware of the filters the apparatus imposes between film and experience, the 
filmmaker seeks direct contact with his subjects. With Frank, Hoffman shares a 
‘concern for the articulation of the filmmaker’s subjectivity and for the camera's 
power to record and reveal events. Unlike Frank, however, Hoffman's approach is 
tentative: as Blaine Allan puts it, Hoffman places himself “on the temporal and 
spatial edges of an event” (2). In The Road Ended at the Beach, Hoffman 
ironizes the Frank persona to point, finally, to the folly of attempting to reeapture 
the immediacy of the Beat generation's attitude to “experience.” When he finally 
finds Frank in Nova Scotia, Hoffman is told, in a low key (and utter) deflation of 
his quest, that Kerouac is dead, the Beat generation is over, go home, 

It The Road Ended at the Beach ean be seen as Hoffman's attempt to exor- 
cise the ghost of Robert Frank, £0,Zoo! finds him tackling two more figures of 
influence: John Grierson and Peter Greenaway. In 70,Zoo!, they are paired as the 
Founding Father and the r ofthe institutional documentary. 
Hoffiman links the two unmistakably, though not explicitly, in a passage in the 
first sequence of the film: 


rand 


"That spring, I went to the Netherlands to make a short film 
around the making of a fietion film. ! met the director ina 
‘seminar in my native country in the fall before my grandfa- 
ther's footage was found. This seminat. an annual tradition 
since 1939, is devoted to the documentation and catego 
rination ofall types of willie species ever captured on 
film. The seminar grew out of the same institution that 
nployed my grandfather as a newsreel cameraman. 1 can 
still hear my grandfather's remarks about the founder of 
the institution, ae he pat it “that old battle-ave! 


‘The “fiction film™ 


Zed & Tuco Nowghts (ss; the director, Greenaway 
Hotfman and Greenaway met at the 194 Grierson Documentary Seminar held in 
Brockville, Ontario. The seminar that year, entitled “Systems in Collapse.” was 
devoted to the anti-documentary. The seminar began after Grierson’s death and 
Within the fiction of 40.200! first sequence, Hoffman conflates the seminar with 
the National Film Board (NFB), founded by Grierson in 1939, “That old battle- 
axe" is an appropriate description of the mythical. erusty Seotch Calvinist; to 

1s over a close-up of an ostrich’s head. The 
physical similarity to Grierson is striking. 

Grierson hovers as a key figure behind both the Canadian and British docu- 
mentary traditions, and is thus a point of departure for both Hoffman and 
Greenaway. Grierson’s unique legacy as flim director and administrator of openly 
propagandistic film products in the service of the state makes the “Griersonian™ 


underscore the point the phrase a 
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mode of documentary a particularly acute model of what Noél Burch calls an 
“Institutional Mode of Representation” (17. Certainly, one can identify an NFB 
hhouse style. with as many stylistic ties as any Hollywood studio study could 
muster. Greenaway worked for eight years in the British equivalent of the NEB, 
the Office of Information. During that time, he produced what he called “soft-core 
propaganda’ (gin Della Poa and Sheen 20) before turning to experimental and nar~ 
native-ietion modes of filmmaking. Especially in his hyperbolically parodio anti= 
documentaries, The Falls (190) and Vertical Features Remake (7), Greenaway 
works to great advantage off the solidity and recognizability of the government 
issue documentary. Systematic in their astonishing mimicry of form and profound 
in their analysis of the technocratic ideology at the base of Grierson's form, 
Creenaway’s films initiate a full-frontal assault on the Griersonian institutional 
mode, 

Hoffiman’s confrontation with the Grierson mould and myth andl with 
Greenaway’s analytic project is oblique, even affectionate, 70,Z0o! adapts the een= 
tral formal device of Greenaway's crtique~a coherent voice-over ordering dis- 
parate images to create a hermetic, non-referential fictional universe-to the 
thetorical traditions of the narrated, personal diary-film of the independent film- 
maker. The fition of the grandfather frames Hoffman's own penetration of 
Greenaway’s narrative film production, less to satirize Greenaway than to harness 
+ voice-over/image relation.! While the 
extreme artifice characteristic of Creenaw: nema is concentrated in his. 
elaborate visual tableaux, in earlier films Greenaway's artifice 
the complex counterpoint between his soundtrack (Colin Cantlic's voiceover nar 
ration and Michael Nyman's music) and “documentary” imagery. Hoffman mobi= 
lizos Groenaway’s counterpoint, but refuses to his filmie world entirely 
to fi ead, Hoffman keeps his meditation on events focused on what he 
calls “lived experiences.” 


‘concentrated in 


Sounp Mopets 

In The Creative Use of Sound (1983) Grierson outlines his defence of the freedom 
and power of sound. Clearly inspired by the 1929 Statement on Sound co-signed 
by Eisenstein, Pudovkin, and Alevandrov, Grierson insists like the Soviets that 
“the final question is how we are to use sound creatively rather than reproductive= 
Ty” uso. Yet though he maintains the mobility of the sound-montage piece, 
Grierson prescribes a limit to the possibilities of asynchronous sound: 


Our rule should be to have the mute strip and the sound 
complementary to each other, helping each other along. 
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‘That is what Padovkin meant when he talks about 
asynchronous sound. (59) 


By invoking Pudovkin instead of Eisenstein, Grierson demonstrates his preference 
for linear coherence at the expense of a dialectical approach that would expose 
contradiction. In this respect, when Grierson calls for art to be a “hammer” (gl. in 
Morrie), he is far from Eisenstein's “kino-fist” 

Complementary sound/image relations serve the production of coherent, sta- 
bile meanings in filmie text. Later in his emay. when Grierson speaks of the use of 
a “chorus”, he says it must be in the service of unity: “By the chorus, characters 
are brought together and a single mood permeates a whole location” (19, 
Interestingly, he notes of the “recitative chorus” that “the very erudest form of 
this is the commentary you find ordinarily attached to ‘interes’ films” (oi? Yet 
even if Grierson favours, at this early point in the 1930s, a voice-over narration 
which adds dramatic or poetic colour to the action” (61), that “oolour” must not 
in any way create conflict. Rather, it must enhance meaning. As he says of the 
general desired effect of the propaganda film, the voiceover should “inspite confi= para 
dence” not present “problems” Aber 6. Grienson's disike of Humphrey ‘ao gcd et 
Jennings’ WWII films demonstrates how the “eres ‘use of sound” must not be 
in any way disturbing, Moreover, the dominance of the “recittive chorus” in 
esas command demonstrates 


‘The complementary fe slenee am relation is the bedrock of the institue 
tional documentary. The image track is arranged to illustrate the narrator's 
descriptions, and the indexieal power of the photographic image is harnessed to 
the thetorie of the soundtrack. Referential authority ix thus placed in the servi 
of an authoritative voive-over narrator, usually male, whose vocal performance ix 
coded by standardized diction, pacing. clarity of tone and coherence. Greenaway’s 
mimicry of this convention is superlative. In Fertical Features Remake, Colin 
“BBC voice" explains the attempts of the “Institute for Restoration and 
Reclamation” to reconstruct a film by a “Tulse Luper” As names and places 
appear on the soundtrack. photographs, drawings and moving images appear on 
the image track to illustrate the often convoluted ut always self-assured narra 
tion. The insistence of the illustration is key to the satire: the film cuts to the 
same photogeaph of Tulse Luper no fewer than twenty-three times. 

Hoffiman’s clearest appropriation of Greenaway’s method of constructing a fic~ 
tion in fake documentary form appears in the opening sequence of 20.Zo0! 
Instead of attacking the authority of the institutional narrator (Greenaway’s target) 
Hoffinan undermines a different set of conventions: those surrounding the author 
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ity of the filmmaker-narrator of the personal diary film. Interestingly, 20,Zoo! is 
the only early film of Hoffman's where he does not read his own narration. 

Reminiscent of Hollis Frampton's (nostalgia) (71), where Frampton has Michael 
Snow read the voice-over of his most obviously “autobiographical” film, Hoftinan 
puts himself at one remove from the “revelations” cont 


in 70,2001. 


Sounp-Imace Retations ax Fake Prasine 
‘The film opens 
the beginning of another, more familiar kind of fiction film. The image is sepia- 
toned (as will be all the images of this sequence), connoting age. The silence is 
broken hy the voice of the male narrator: 


‘The footage was found by my sister in my grandfather's lof. 
Having been at one time « newsreel cameraman, grandfa- 
ther knew to keep the canister well sealed, and since the 
Toft was relatively cool and dry, there was n0 noticeable 
deterioration. 


‘The voiew is flat and deliberate, not a BRC voice hut a voice appropriate to a per= 
sonal diary film. This explanation of the image's integrity and lack of deterioration 
makes reference to the filmmaking process, while bringing the viewer into the 
confidence of the voice-over. The narrator assumes we know that 2 cool, dry loft 
and a well-sealed canister will provent a film from deteriorating. The immediate 
wedding of image and voice-over, the personal tone, and the reflexive expla 
tw pull us into the film, which is itself consistently set against the 
institutional film: 


{ recalled seeing my grandfather's old newsreels. There 
was a marked difference between the repetitive nature of 
the news film and the footage found in the loft. 


If Hoffman differentiates the “voice” of the institutional newsreel from that of 
the personal diarist, he also invokes his own tradition: Canadian experimental 
filmmaking, One shot of the stock footage Hoffman uses had already been incor 
porated by experimental filmmaker David Rimmer into his film Watching for the 
Queen (v7). The allusion is at first proleptic of the levels of intertextuality in the 
film, as Grierson, Greenaway. Vermeer and a variety of structural film tropes make 
“appearances” in 70,Zoo! More specifically the allusion refers to the tradition of 
Canadian experimental filmmaking that interrogates the photographic image. 
Rimmex, for example, often uses stock footage to study image degradation through 
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looping, so Hoffinan’s term “repetitive” is apt. When Hoffiman later implies that 
the NEB is an organization devoted to the filming of wildlife, he alludes hoth to 
Greenaway's obsessive filming of animals (and the setting of A Zed & Tivo Noughts 
in-a 200) and to the stereotypical NEB nature documentary. The inversion is here 
‘complete: within the fiction, the “personal” images of the grandfather are linked, 
hy subject, to the institution of the NFB. Meanwhile, the stock institutional images 
‘of the public event allude to the independent experimental tradition. 

Another important method of cinematic eritique in 70,Z00? is the use of 
direct address to set reflexive traps for the spectator. In the next section, the nar 
rator directly addresses the viewer in the imperati 


‘There was something peculiar about grandfather's footage, 
Watch. Wait for the flash marking the beginning of the shot 
and then start counting, 


Once again, the direct address underlines the reflexivity of the film by acknowl 
if OU presence as spectators, underscoring its apparent honesty and trans- 
parency=even ait more forcefully tells us how to interpret the images (there is 
something “peculiar” to watch for). But the voice-over tricks us. After the flash, 
the narrator falls silent for about twenty seconds over a close up of a camel rhyth= 
tically chewing, Following the narrator's orders, we begin to count 
syne with the camel's chewing. But as the shot proceeds, the chewing gets more 
and more erratic and our counting struggles to keep its own pace, Finally, the 
voice-over returns to rescue the viewer and explain the “peculiarity”: 


Most ofthe shots are exactly twenty-eight second in length. 


Instructed to count, we are defeated hy the rhythm of the image. ‘The narrator's 
knowledge further points to our failure: 


| was impressed with both the precision and self-control 
iy grandfather expressed in shooting this unusual material 
1s compared with the erratic camera work displayed in 

the newsreels 


“Precision and self-control” are qualities of the text and its “maker.” but not of 
the viewer. Moreover, the “self-control” is an arbitrary limit set by the apparatus: 
Hoffman's camera is a spring-wound Boles, whose full shot length is twenty-eight 
seconds at twenty-four frames per second. 

In addition to direct address, 40,Zoo/"s voice-over plays with codes of docu- 
cally with one of the most banal elements of the eamera 
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After the shots of the camel, t 


of a piece ofp 


dated 6/6/45, w 
21 


ing. But questio 


footag 
lapse into one ano 

Later in the 
cards to chart the progress of his Holland 
seems. But h 
fictional eonstru 


hat they a 
not a log representing the process of filmmaking, but a lat- 
tion. All the shots 
70.Zoo! (unless the film has a | 


er construction caught in the false, hermetic package of the 
listed on the grandfather's cards appe 
shooting ratio, the report sheets must be reconstruc 
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ther's and the filmmaker’s cards list “S. Munger” as cameraman (explicable by 
continuity of family name, but improbable). Finally later in the diary, we see the 
right-hand part of the grandfather's eard from the first sequence, now dated 
(6/6/85, as a hand tapes a second card to it and writes “Day 17 This notation 
completes, in a sense, the missing left side of the grandfather's card (also Day 17). 
It would seem that even off-screen space can be recaptured by the hermetic 
hounds of the fietion-film frame. 

Next, the long passage explaining the “making of a short film around the 
making ofa fiction film” establishes 70,Zoos's link to Greenaway and Grierson: 


‘The footage was found in the winter. That spring, I went to 
the Netherlands to make a short film around the making of 
4 fiction film, [ met the director in a seminar in my native 
‘country in the fall before my grandfather's footage was 
found. This seminar, an annual tradition sinew 1959, is 
devoted to the documentation and categorization of all 
types of wildlife species ever captured on film. The seminar 
‘grew out ofthe same institution that employed my grandfa- 
ther as a newsreel cameraman. I can atll hear my grandfa- 
thers remarks about the founder of the institution, ax he 
ppt it “that oi battle-ave:” 


‘This passage appears over shots of animals (a seal, peacocks, an ostrich), images 
which reinforce the grandfather's employment with the institution dedicated to 
wililife photography. The phrase “documentation and categorization” alludes to 
Groenaway's obsession with classification and naming-that technocratic rage to 
impose order laid bare in Greenaway’s fil 
rage. Though the allusion is no more than a nod to Greenaway's project, through 
recognizing their shared heritage in Grierson, Hoffman acknowledges the ideolog- 
ical implications underlying how documentary convention orders experience—and 
the subversive nature of any questioning of that ordering. 

After the close-up of the ostrich and the narrator's statement “I ean still 
hear my grandfather's remarks.” the film cuts to a slow-motion shot of what 
sscoms to he the shadow of two gorillas. The gorilla is a Darwinian “founding 
father” and it turns out that the shadows of what appear to be two gorillas are in 
fact those of a single gorilla and the filmmaker. Once again, in the spirit of 
Greenaway, Hoffiman slyly undercuts claims to cultural authority. On the sound- 
track. we hear a mechanical whirring, then an old man's voice fighting through 
static and muted sound: 


‘That old battle-axe! What the hell does he know about this 
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‘country anyway? All he knows about [sound unclear here} 


is whoring about in erammed-up pubs! 


‘The narrator presents another piece of documentation, apparently a tape record 
ing of the grandfather's voice (the voice explains the whirring as a tape recorder 
rewinding). literalizing the idiom, “I can still hear him say ...” What the narrator 
hears in his mind can be conjured for the film. The question “What does he know 
about this country anyway?” refers to Grierson’s status as a foreigner to Canada 
and underlines one of the central ironies of the NFB: an institution designed “wo 
show Canada to Canadians” was founded by a Scotsman. The last line of the 
“recording” is ambiguous, a false “rough edge” attesting to its status as “document” 

‘The tape recording introduces a new clement into the soundtrack besides 
the narrator’s voice, The next image, of a gorilla cage beside a spinning water 
sprinkler, contains a “syne™ sound effect of a jet water sprinkler playing under 
neath the narration: 


‘Though the director was from the same country asthe old 
huattle-ave, I couldn't see a connection. [ couldn't soe why 
hed heen invited to the seminar. Yet there seemed to be 
similarities between my grandfather's footage and the film 
the director presented at the seminar. I thought I 
to inconporate my grandfather's footage with the film I 
would take on location in Holland. As usual, I would keep 
a diary of the whole affair. [music begins] 


ty 


¢ “syne” watersprinkler sound (an allusion to another of Greenaway’s obses- 

water) and the introduction of music flesh out the possible range of sound 
at the narrator's disposal. The gradual and very subtle introduction of each sound 
‘option in 70,Zoo! parallels the increasingly arbitrary rhetorical power of the nar- 
rator and the complexity of the fietion he weaves. The “authenticity” of the “per= 
sonal” voice-over is firat established and then used as a springboard for the intro- 
duction of more and more conventional rhetorical effects. All of this precedes the 
announcement ofthe filn's overarching form: 


As usual, I would keep a diary of the whole affair. 


Faxine Dear: Tae Eriics o Representation. Pietioy. axp Actuatiry 
‘This short film around a fiction film has its own enigmas to be worked out in 

ite “narrative” progression. In the passage above. the narrator puzzles over the 
connections between Greenaway and Grierson, between Greenaway and the 
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Documentary Seminar. On one ingenuous level, of course, the puzzlement is 
justified: Greenaway’s films are indeed fictions, and furthermore, are absolutely 
antipathetic to Griersonian documentaries. In specific reference to the 1984 
seminar, the puzalement registered by the narrator translated to outrage on the 
part of many conference participants, The challenge that the anti~documentaries 
shown at the seminar presented to seminar participants, for whom the Grierson 
Documentary Seminar was typically a “tribute” to Grierson's official legacy, led to 
violent debates and charges that films like Greenaway's The Falls were senseless 
hoaxes, In £0,Zo0/, Hoffman seems to be quietly satirizing this debate. 

Working out the relations between Greenaway and Grierson is one proble 
the narrator will tackle. The second isthe resemblance he notes between his 
“grandfather's footage” and Greenaway’s films. On the level of the fiction, the nar- 
rator says he will incorporate his grandfather's footage into the film he is “about 
to make” in Holland-the sequence we have worked through i, in sense, a dif- 
ferent film than the 20,Zoo! to come. On the most banal level, the narrator “ise 
covers” that “the direetor” shares his grandfather's fascination with animals, More 
substantively, Hoffman seems to be announcing that his own exploration of the 
relations between Grierson and Greenaway will be affected precisely by taking a 
page from Greenaway's book. Here, the narrator introduces a hermetic fiction by 
pretending that his grandfather's footage is not his own, 

‘These two levels interpenetrate to present two problems. Fint for the viewer 
the problem is reading 40.Zoo! between the levels of fiction and actuality, 
hotween the image and the voice-over. The second problem is Hoffman's. When 
he ays that “as usual” he will keep a diary of the whole affair. Hoffman is stuat- 
ing the film within his own practice and preoccupations—not Greenavw 
multiplication and excavation of fictions, but Hoffman's own tentative probings of 
the problems of representation. The “resolution” of these problems of reading and 
making appears as the film finally incorporates the two missing shots from the 
Day 17 shot card: “Elephant tries to get up.” “Elephant gets up.” Just after the 
diary section shows us the right half of the grandfather's shot report, the narrator 
tells a two-minute story over a black screen about his witnessing and filming an 
elephant having a heart attack at the Rotterdam Zoo. The passage is descriptive 
and emotional, centred around the filmmaker's crisis of conscience in deciding to 
film the death. and the accompanying responsibility and guilt. In the end. he 
decides “to put the film in the freezer. I decide not to develop it” Yet at the end 
of the film, after the credits (in a sense, after the end of the film), two extra shots, 
hoth twenty-eight seconds long, sepia-toned and silent, show an elephant strug- 
sling to get up and then an elephant getting up. 

‘The effect of this framing of 4,Zoo! is double-edged. In one way. these last 
two shots expose the artifice of the voice-over. The events of the first shot (the 
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elephant rocking hack and forth, the attendants shoving bales of hay under the 
elephant) mateh the earlier voice-over, but in the second shot, the elephant gets 
up. The narrator lies twice. First, he developed the footage, and second, the events 
cof the story are contradicted by the image. This decisive break in the fiction takes 
place by a radical separation of voice-over and image: the story 
black sereen, the final images are silent. With this separation, the viewer ean 
return to the film to reconstruct, in a sense, its non-meaning, and to question and 
revise the “authenticity” of the versions of events the film presents, 

Working through these possibilities, of course, suggests that a thoroughgoing 
skepticism is ealled for in the viewer's relation to the film, and especially to the 
narrator's voice-over. For example, do the final images tell the whole stony? Is 
there more elephant footage than is shown or listed? Is the order of the last two 
images correet? Yet thoroughgoing skepticism is not. it seems to me, the final 
effect of 20,Z00! portant to note here a crucial difference between 
Greenaway and Hoffman: Greenaway's ocuste is obsessively interwoven with 
recurring images. themes, and characters, but his fictions are rigorously hermetic 
and unconcerned with the codes of realism. In 40,Z00!, Hoffman exposes the 
hoax at the heart of his own work: moreover, the emotional resonance of the ele- 
phant’s struggle is highly charged and exeruciating to watch. One suspects that if 
the story of the elephant’ death is a fiction, itis till a fiction filtered through 
Hoffman's sense of the crisis of representation. 

‘The key to Hoffman's sense of his own intertextuality is this line in the voi 
ver: “I've come across this problem hefore” The statement refers to Hoffman 
film made a year earlier, Somewhere Between Jalostotitian and Encarnacion, 
where Hoffman, travelling hy bus in Mexico, comes across a crowd of people 
around a dead Mexiean boy just nan over in the road. Hoffman puts away his 
camery cannot film the scene. Somewhere Between Jalostotitlan and 
Encarnacion is structured around the absence of the visual representation of the 
event, which is instead described in written text “voice-over” Yet while making 
£0,Zo0!, Mofiman did begin to shoot the elephant’s struggle, not knowing if the 
animal would live or die. The absence structuring Somewhere Between becomes 
4 kind of contingent presence in 70,Zoa! Just as Hoffman gathers and organizes 
the images of Somewhere Between to hint at, refract, and rehearse the moment of 
hesitation at the heart of the film, #0 in 70, Zoot, he organizes the film around 
the potential consequences of his decision to film the event~a kind of rehearsal of 
the various responses he felt as he filmed. The expressive urge behind Hoffman's 
work, always constrained by its tentative, questioning attention to and awareness 
of the process of filming. distill itself into the structure his films adopt: radically 
extended meditations on a single. almost ecstatic moment. 

When Hoffman showed Somewhere Between at the 1984 Grierson Seminar, 


told over a 
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he was taken to task by a veteran war correspondent, Don North, who wanted to 
see the scene of the Mexican bay's death. Shelley Stamp, reporting on the eonfer- 
‘ence, writes: 


[North] felt that the film would have been stronger with the 
audition of the death. What North missed, I think, was the 
very structure this absence provides, and Hoffman's 
implied itique of North's type of filmmaking. 


‘The nature of Hoffman's eritique is clearer in #0,Zo0! In the voice-over, the nar- 
rator rationalizes his decision to film the scene with a lame excuse: “Maybe the 
television networks would buy the film and tell people that tragedy’ in their neighbor 
hood” After the elephant “dies.” he admits that his “idea of selling the film to the net~ 
work uow just seems an embarrassing thought, an irresponsible pl 

‘The “social utility” arguments of sensationalist news and documentary mak= 
rs and institutions always carry a hint of the National Enquirer (because people 
want to know”)}-an epistephilia bordering on what Tom Gunning has called the 
spectatorial mode of curiositas Go). But itis important not to interpret Hoff 
tentative meditations on the problematic of representation ax party to the oppos 
ing camp that censors represent under the flag of “responsibilty to subject”the 
simplistic and squeamish argument that filming “takes advantage” of the subject. 
Rather, Hoffman understands film's power to mediate between the consciousness 
of the filmmaker and the viewer: his hesitations around the problem of represen 
{ation refleet a personal ambivalence about the necessary link between his vision 
and the viewer's, In an artist's statement for the Art Gallery of Ontario, Hof 
writes: 


By means of the personal content of my films F seek to 
uncover subjective aspects of the way events were recorded. 
Focusing on the way that I. asa filmmaker, an and do 
influence both form and content allows room forthe viewer 
to reflect upon ways in which meaning is constructed in 
film, Using the processes of reflection and revision, I seek 
to examine and express how we bring meaning to past and 
present lived experiences. 


Although Hoffman here names the terms of his meditation on representation, he 
does not make explicit the intensity of the tension between the filmmaker’s 
extraordinary control over images and the guilt this arouses, nor his own sense of 
danger around his approach to the particular “lived experience” at the core of 
these films~namely, bearing witness to death. 


In the voice-over of the elephant story, Hoffman includes a sentence that 
clarifies this intensity of responsibility and danger: 


Concentrating om the image I had filmed as if my miind 
‘was the film and the permanent trace of the elephant’s 
death was projected brightly inside. Somehow 
responsibility now, 


Hoffman makes explicit that central and concern of independent film 
practice and theory: films status as a radical metaphor for consciousness and 
relation to the work. Film's capacity to mediate the relation between conscious 
ness (“as if my mind was the film”) and events in the world arises from its indexi- 
al nature (*permanent trace”). This medic ial to represent 
death and suggests a radically powerful level of epistemological inquiry, carrying 
both an intimation of the eestatic—outside space and time~and what Jean Epstein 
has called “a warning of something monstrous” at heart of cinema @). The 
“responsibility” Hoffman feels around this encounter with death is revealed by the 
word “projected.” For if film is a radical metaphor for consciousness, we must 
ure of that metaphor as it swings between film 
maker and spectator. Hoffman's hesitations regarding filming, or developing, or 
showing his experience of death revolve around a terror of the urgent but reckless 
energy that representation burns into the filmmaker and the viewer. 

If the filming of a moment of death is the central expressive theme of 
Hoffman's film, the moment's representation and deferral are never divorced from 
his recognition that the weight of fi and convention always interpases 
itself and structures the spectator’s access to the image. The engagement of film 
history in 70.Zoo!, especially the Griersonian documentary tradition with its cen 
tral claim to absolute truth, underlines the epistemological stakes behind 
Hotfinan’'s questioning. Hoffman wants to bring the conventions and history of the 
construction of certainty to crisis, to clear a space for the xpectator to approach, 
With Hoffman, the intensity of fascination and doubt inscribed in the image that 
appears literally as supplement, as coda, to the text of 0,Zo0! The point is not to 
escape mediationthis is not an Edenie pure image. Nori it to restore certainty. 
Rather, Hoffman clears a space for consciousness to re-engage the world in “lived 
experience” via representation. 


-arries the poter 
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PASSING THROUGH 


by Cary Popovich, 


tuitive gath 
come, While the tradition is par 
lebted to the documentary and realist conventions—their tireless reworking 


I is from the Canadian tradition of th ng of sounds and images 


that Canada’s boldest works of film art 


es the microphi 
the shape of experience. This legacy of Canadian 
European (most conspicuously, but by no means exclusively British and French) 
ican sensibilitythe area “in between” the 

ive and a lament for what that suppresses. T 


ne 


ialiing as it does in the public ethic of 
setivism,” does not enjoy the reer 
ince); and to be incapable 
ton the cultural legacy of our past. At 
work in the Canadian mind isin fact, a great and dyn 
polarity between technology and culture, between econs 
and landscape. 


tis in our films, predominantly from a group of filmmakers who are becoming 
known notoriously as the Escarpment School, that this discourse has been evoly= 
ing its most fascinating and forceful configurations. I can think of few more pow= 
erful reflections on this discourse than Philip Hoffman's seventh film, prssing 
through /torn formations (1988). In this film, Hoffman synthes 
tic European journey. home-movie-like segments, enigmatic family stories, poetic 
narration, and some of the most beautiful and harrowing images he has recorded 


38 popovts [PASSING THROLGHL 


a 
= 


to date. Through a fragmentary landscape of familial ties that crisscross the conti- 
nent of memory, Hoffman orders the generation and regeneration of images 
passed down, passed through a life's becoming. In the study of his own cultural 
legacy. this obsessive weaver of tales exposes the dark heirs that loom in camera. 

passing through opens in darkness, while poet Christopher Dewdney recites 
a child's archeology. A young boy. oblivious to the others playing around him, 
hecomes enraptured by the image of a rock whose layers eome apart easly, free 
ing moths that “flutter up like pieces of ash caught in a dust devil” This transfor~ 
mation of darkness into the light of reflection, from darkness to speaking the 
image, from word to the mind-image evoked in a word, exeates a spell where his 
tory is released, admitted and set free. In this equivalence between layers of stone 
and human generation, passing through discovers its own logic of layering, 


1 
Balmonel 


is formed of the words which dre 


‘The next six minutes of the film comprise a silent, colour sequence (one of 
only three in this otherwise black-and-white film) where the camera hesitates, 
draws and redraws a scene in search of some way to record the filmmaker's in-sti 
tutionalized grandmother (Babji) as she is being fed by her daughter. Moving from 
mother to grandinother, Hoffman draws a painful trajectory before inserting an 
intertitle (“To Babji") out on the look of his grandiother to reaffirm to us that 
rock, the family. and the film are what hold and cate for genera 
before they too flutter up like ashes. This release is also about letting gomdyi 


ons 


What th w ation, Not 
Mark Duty 


In these first two disjunetions—sound without image, then image without 
sound-the film exposes the goals it sets for itself. passing through strives to 
return a fragmented history to a present-day unity and wholeness. The first cour 
pling of image and sound in the film has the filmmaker’s Canadian uncle Wally 
throwing his hand up in front of the lens in resistance to his nephew's attempts to 
capture his image. Wally has become a homeless drifter, a pool-shark with a taste 
for the bottle, and just as his demeanor has pushed him “outside” the fa 
Hoffman, for the most part, refuses to show him, marking him as the limit of rep- 
resentation. Much of the labour of reconciliation clusters around this absent figure 
in a centripetal movement that comprises a series of messages, pleas, prayers and 
fictions, all attempting to join the body of the family in the body of the film. 
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Hoffiman travels to the old country, bringing with him tapes and photos of his 
family in Canada: in Czechoslovakia, he colleets sounds and images of his rela- 
tives, which he brings back to Canada. Hoffiman’s family has been severed, with 
one half remaining in the old world, and the other coming to Canada in an effort 
to escape Nazi persecution during WWII. But Babji’s flight was incomplete: she 
carvied within her a child conceived in the old world, a boil on her neck and a 
burgeoning virus that later turned into Parkinson's disease and purportedly caused 
mental disturbances in her son Wally. This inheritance from the old world is what 
Hoffman sets out to make whole again, using the technology of the new world, 

‘The complexity of this dreamed reconstitution begins with a doubling of 
uunclesone in Canada, the other in Gzechoslovakia~and is emphasized through= 
‘out the work, most notably in reoccupation with the corner mirror, The 
looking glass that mirrors itself. and s0 provides not the usually 
reversed image of its onlooker, but a “true” picture. As Uncle Wally says, “It's the 
real yous” 


corner mirror is 


How often will I die, yet go on living? 


‘The filn's most challenging reconeilliation is that of Wally with his daughter 
Leesa whom he has not seen in years. Applying make-up in front of the corer 
mirror, Leesa tenderly describes what she sees into a tape reconder, a mesage for 
Wally. who, emotionally unable to see his daughter. Breaking the ice of 
reflection, she comments on her gift: “I remember you, how you look, or how you 
looked, and a few people have said I look like you” Here the face becomes a 
chilling message, itself a reproduction, an image strained through genetiesthe 
machine of the body-and the machines of hearing and seeing we call the cinema, 

But Hoffman isnot finished. He is not only interested in the father-daughter 
reconciliation, for this sequence unearths a host of images, as if inspired to gene 
ate its own reproductive force. Representation becomes resurrection. Over Leesa's 
face, in a return to colour, we advance with the camera over lilting waters toward 
the face of a rock wall. where we detect the outlines of Abori, 
etched into the stone. As we draw near, the surface of the film itself et 
+ of colour that break into further superimpositions that appear to emerge from 
the stone, We see cascading layers of home-movie images-the filmmaker perhaps, 
his siblings. other family members, Babji in her hospital bed— pouring out of the 
cut stone/film in an epiphany that magically joins the film's many threads in the 
eyes ofits beholders. 


Longing on a large scale is what makes history 


From the fissured video image of his mother translating messages sent from 
Caechoslovakia: 


‘We hope that God will somehow make us get together again and 
we can talk some more.” We then hear the family cheering, as if they have sur- 
‘ived @ mortal test of their being. Hoffman's journey ends on a train ride through 
Caech landscapes, There he recounts the tale of his Czech uncle, killed by his 
‘own son over a land dispute. 


Lite is lived forward but understood backward 
mm Kieth 


vn 


tamera sweeps slowly past lange rock fences that fragment the eountry= 
predominantly blue in colour-recalling the rocks of the epiphany sequence, 
ospital room and Babji’s craggy. blue-veined 
blood that surges through her body 
of her homeland, where her 
grandson now makes his pilgrimage. He is dream landscape to which he 
awakes, he finds the final pieces of his project, a drea 
dispersed led again in an image of the land, 


While technology's path has often been a horizontal movement, a progression 
in which chronology, history and narrativity unfold as if in unbroken chains, here 
the intrusion of the ks this endless procession of zeros and opens a 
view to the verti falls slowly out of time and into a configuration 
spirit of experience. Hoffman conjures another “I* whose being reste 
in the peace of imaginat Using the power of film, 
his 
‘To make and 


ons and plunges us into ons on oUF own generative powers, 


nake the past. To pass through. 


"This article was frst printed inthe Liaizom of Indepencdent Filammakers of Toronto (LIFT) 
Nealeter, 1988, 
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THE LANDSCAPE JOURNAL 
by Ronald Heydon 


Day One 
Writing the first words, always something of a mystery. Might as well begin at the 
beginning. In The End of Autobiography Michael Sprinker traces the history of 
the word “autobiography” to the end of the eighteenth century, The Oxford die= 


tionary eredite Southey with the first usage in 1809, and the French Larousse 
attributes the French form to a derivation from the English, Prior tothe eigh- 
teenth century, works that are today labeled autobiographies were known as con= 
fessions, memoirs, journaue intimes. Ax Sprinker describes it: 


biography must return perpetually to the elusive centre 
‘of selthood buried in the unconscious, only to discover that 
it was already there when it began ... The origin and end 

on for 
ean take place except within the houn 
ing where concepts of subject, self and author 
collapse into the act of producing a text, 642) 


Day Two 
My first conscious encounter with landscape came in Saskatchewan, when I was 
nine or ten. On a bight, mid-summer day, I erossed the highway that encircled 
the city and entered the wheat fields. I walked for hours, gradually removi 
clothes because of the heat. I remember the wheat scraping slightly my child's 
flesh. [ remember seeing no one and nothing but wheat and golden sun for miles, 
People have been known to panic in such conditions. In such solitude (and in 
each direction the same view) one either feels incredible importance or insigniti: 
cance, The feeling I had was communion, 

In The Interpretation of Ordinary: Landscapes (9. DW, Mei 
that landscape is a technical term used hy artists and earth scientists, architects 


my 
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jeographers and historians. It is an ambiguous term, elusive. 


Landscape is, first ofall, the impressions of our senses as 
identical with, environment, Landscape is defined 
by our vision, and interpreted by our minds. 


In one of the books I recently read deseribing the fronti 


sciences, It is related to, but m 


landscape of west 
Canada (was it New and Naked Land by 
to early survey expeditions undertaken to 
‘The Plains Indians had roa 


Id Rees?) the author referred 
ne if the prairies were habitable. 
ed there for centuries and 


surveyors (1857) 


wrote in his journal that “Apart from various trails, the Indians left the pra 
Uunmark 
‘The land, which was at first ignored (by earlier expedl 


explored and appropriated, was later treated as a co 
ioned off and given away 


Day Three 
Heard trumpeter Le 
for an 
d. Most of the MA studer 
erential productivity” (Ero 
Rick Hane 


class presentation ont 


has giv 


te: Mao ek fa by Keith 
Some 
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Day Four 
‘The closer I ook at “autobiography.” the more infinite it appears. There are four 
hundred years of it! Rick has set up the agenda so that I'm to defend the notion 
of autobiography in film. Does it need defense? Do the others understand? Does 
documentary only promote a cause? Expose malfunction? Couldn't all this be 
applied to self? What about autobiographical documentary as therapy? 


Day 
In an interview, Hoffman says his experience taught him the value of the film- 
ing process as much as the finished work. He gathers “pieces of evidence” 
films, videotapes, audio recordings, written diariesthat are reworked to create a 
meaningful understanding of past events. It's only while editing that patterns 
‘enterge. But this process of reflection and revision is extended to the viewer, who 
is asked to witness both events and their reconstruction, This “experimental” 
Work allows an ambiguity that permits spectators to bring in remembrances from 
their own lives. 
I view On the Pond (v7, his first film. Family album photos are juxtaposed 
with images of young boy playi ry hockey game, on the pond, Still 
photos of hockey teams appear in succession as the boy becomes a teenager. 
appears the filmmaker lived his youth ax part of a team. In 
the teen's bedroom. a slow pan takes us from a projector and record player, the 
instruments of reproduction, to a bookshelf, a row of hockey trophies, and finally 
to the boy in bed, looking over a hockey scrapbook. 

W's the trophies that trigger my own personal flashbacks, Already the associa- 
tions begin. Lam from a family immersed in sports, a family of professionals, My 
older sister is a gym instructor and has played on Canadian volleyball teams for 
years My older brother played every sport, won many trophies and now coaches 
football. My younger brother settles into karate and badminton (he was with 
Ontario's Champions last year). Even my mother has trophies from her younger, 
hasketball years. “Star” they used to call her. I look at the wall next to my desk at 
the picture of my futher, taken just before his marriage. He played basketball for 
the Canadian team at the 1936 summer Olympics in Berlin. (I ook for him walk~ 
ing with the teams whenever I see images from the Riefenstahl film, but have 
never yet found him.) His team came in second after the Americans. In the photo, 
he is seated at a desk. wearing his Olympic leather jacket, pen in hand, about to 


‘sign some register or other. There are many trophies in my parents’ home, but 
none of them bear my name. I never won any. Obliged. ike all the children, to 
play every sport (I could swim and skate before I could read), my awn boys land 
‘scape was outside the team. 
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Day Six 

Autobiography is a enftural act, where language acts as a focusing glass. Eakin 
quotes Spengemann, who insists that the autobiographer brings together the per 
sonal experiences of the writer with the shared values of a culture. He discerns a 
core belief in “individual identity” which he conceives of as jegrated, con~ 
tinuing personality which transcends the limitations and irregularities of time and 
space and unites all of one’s contradictory experiences into an identifiable whole” 
(qv. in Eakin, 79). Do all cultures compress essential values and convictions in human 
models? Is “self-conception” a problem in most cultures? Autobiography comes 
into its own at the end of the eighteenth century “in conjunction with the rise of 
individuality as the dominant ideal of personality” (akin. 70). This in itself is a 
complex isste—that we all possess unique selves, continuous that devel- 
‘op over the course ofa lifetime, Eakin calls this belie in individuality an anti- 
model sort of model: 


lent 


In the opening lines of his Confessions, Rousseau captures 
the parade at 

uality a6 a model, for he elaims for his iden 
value of singularity. “I am like no one in the whole work.” 
hie writes, while enjoining others to confras the uniqueness 
of their on selfhood with an equal canoe. “I have dis~ 
played myself ae f was” His uniqueness in other words, ie 


is really like. and hw do we conceptualize the experienc 
ing self? a4) 


Day Seven 

“Oh, you write? You keep a journal? a school chum asks. “Yes, and hand-written 
too, Not in the computer.” Lam quick to add, I'm old-fashioned. [like the texture 
of the page. the written word. Sure i’ “time consuming.” but so is watehing tele- 
Vision, Handwriting is like a snapshot: it conveys mood through style. My writing 
is sometimes harried, sometimes slow and methodical: sometimes in black ink 
from my father's fountain pen, sometimes in spur-of-the-moment ball point. 

“Oh, you write? Are you so important?” I have been asked in the past, for I 
have kept a journal since leaving Saskatchewan. But journal writing is so much 
more than this, It has little to do with fame. importance, “posterity.” The journal 
is a work place, Asked by CBCs Brare New Waves to join a panel on journal 
writing, my initial response was yes, of course. Asked to read from my journal 1 
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quickly changed my mind. “But why not?” asks the organizer. “It's my own per- 
sonal working-out of private dilemmas:” | answer, “not always for another's eyes, 
let alone ears!” Then I write a piece in the journal, a “working out” of the dilem- 
ma of a public text. I decide I could present this piece on the CBC (though prob- 
ably they'll want something more revealing). Katz, in the Art Gallery of Ontario 
catalogue on autobiographical film, says that a journal brings one face to face with 
the meaning of one's personal existence-there, before one’s eyes, and collected in 
‘one’s own handwriting, A journal helps to put one’s life in focus, Can I present 
this? I consult my agenda and see that I have an art history presentation the very 
next day-my most ambitious project and the one for which I'm least prepared. 1 
decide I can’t do both s0 I cancel the radio show. Missed opportunity? Story of my 
life, 

“Oh, you write?” Remembering that time in New York, summer of 92. just 
after Raymond Carver passed away. There was an obituary in the New York Times 
that I quickly copied out before my taxi arrived to take me to the Port Authority 
terminal. The friend who had showed it to me, not realizing I had already copied 
it by hand, said he would photocopy it and mail it to me. “Its OK, I already have 
it.” I told him. “You wrote it out?” he nearly gasped, Pd wasted so much: 
energy. OF course his vehement reaction might seem relevant if the obituary had 
been a full page of text, but it was just the following: 


| don't know why people write stories, 
Raymond Carver said he wrote them 
becanse be was drunk a lot, and hi kids 
were driving him erazy, and a short sto 
was all he had concentration f 
Sometimes, he said, he wrote them in a parked ear, 


Day Bight 

Should a camera record death? There is no narrator in Hoffman's Somewhere 
Between Jalostotitian and Encamacion (1989), Wt there is a narrative in the 
form of intertitles that resemble Japanese haiku poetry. This story takes place in 
Mexico, where Hoffman chances across a dead Mexican youth surrounded by chile 
dren. It begins: 


Looking through the lens at passing events 
1 recall what once was and consider what might he, 


We never see the dead youth, but read via intertitles that the filmmaker has put 
his camera down. While the intertitles tell the story of this encounter, the “walk= 
ing” camera enters a village landscape, follows a textured wall overlaid with reli- 
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ious icons and paintings, and then a street procession (are we back in Ontario or 
till in Mexico?), A lone saxophone wails as if recounting the sad, difficult emo 
tions, The hand-held camera pulls the spectator into the seene: 


‘The little giel with big eyes waits by her dead brother, 


Tam suddenly in a different scene. I am eighteen-years old and hitching around 
Europe. [um somewhere between Modena and Florence, seated in a medium- 
sized truck with a young Italian of about my age, who also prefers the hack roads 
to the autoroute, He speaks no English, while I manage just « smattering of 
Italian and French. With much hand gesturing and laughter he tells me that n 
‘only does he have a girlfriend, but that she is pregnant (la luna, la colline, eapis- 
che?, Just ahead of us on the narrow road, an older man on a hieyele. We try to 
dive around him but the man turns let (doesn't he hear the truck?) and we drive 
right over top of him. We sit there, immobile and white, There is not a sound. I 
xt out of the truck and see children running from a neighboring farm. The man 
is dead. The young I he stands and weeps. hold his and 
watch the children’s silent faces that look at us as if we were murderers. “It was an 
accident.” I want to say, but don’t even know the words. [thought I would never 
forget the look on those young faces. but [did forget until Hoffman's film brought 
them back. [understand his ethieal diem: death, What amazes me is 
his ability to make a thing of beauty from his coming to terms with it. 


can't face hit 


Day Nine 
“Maybe I'm just more observational than the average person.” L say to myself, try 
ing to find some context for the constant eruising, the way I engage others on the 
street. I don't just look at people as [ride by on the hike, but rather provoke a 
response. Maybe Pm spending too much me 

1 did get to see a Duteh documentary film entitled The Ditroorst Diaries. 
Back in the eatly 70s, Ditvoorst, the filmmaker, had been compared to Godard, 
Not long after his last film, Witte Waan (White Madness), he returned to the 
town of his birth and drowned himself, exactly like a character in his first film 
Paranoia. Kt was a strange film to see on a Sunday afternoon, and we were only 
six people in the whole cinema. Much of the text for the fil was taken directly 
from his diaries. 

An incredible snowstorm the first of November. The following day the tree 
branches are liden with snow in the bright, early-morning sun. Orange and black 
hulloons remain tied to a tree in the neighbor's yard, A litle snowman now stands 
by the sidewalk, next to a discarded jack-o"lantern, 
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Our human landscape is our unwitting autobiography, reflecting our tastes, our 
» Visible form ... The 


aspirations, and even our fears in tang) 
al record we have “written in the landseape” is liable to be more truthful that 

iiost autobiographies because we are less self-conscious about how we describe 
no secrets in the landseap 


ourselves ... There at 


D.W. Meinig. The Interpretation of Ordinary Landacapes 


Day Ten 
The idea “to defend” Hoffman's methodology leads to other questions: what is 
documentary film anyway? Can it he experimental? Can something become so 
personal i's no longer documentary? Who decides these things? Most docs 
Uunwrap issues: poverty, racism, child abuse, hunger. These are worthy topics, s0 
why in my communications MA have I steered away from TV news and opted for 
documentary fl, sound, art and identity? Art demands becoming more of who 
you really are. Not just the exposing of an issue, some “master narrative” but 
allowing local concerns, personal issues, to surface, And if some of that's labeled 
“experimental” ~well, ll deal with labels later. What was it Cocteau said while 
adapting George Aurie’s music to one of his early films? Something about seram= 
bing the pages and using the notion of chance, which might reveal another way 
of interpreting the material. In that tension, some new aspect might arise, What is 
learning if not a sense of discovery? 

Discussing film music and image, Claudia Gorbman calls the relationship 
etween music-image and musie-narrative “mutual implication.” Could any music 
accompany a fil? OF course! 


Whatever music is applic 
Just ae any two words 


tion to the ee mibinations, rer 


the Surrealist’s del two unlikely entities Jean 


‘00 the principle of what he called “acciden- 


Coe I 
tal synchroniaat 
scenes inthe film, al applied thes 
hhetwew 


mand and picture i deliberate oF not (surrealist word-games versus tr 
al poetic activ 
will generate meaning. Image, sound effects, dialogue and rmusictrack are virtually 
inseparable 


Clana 


the drunken pianist vs. a score by John Williams) thee collaboration 


uring the viewing experience: they form a eombinatoire of expression. 


sman. Unheard Meludica: Narrative Fit Music 


‘Why can’t learning be like the viewing experience? It was Jim Lane, in 1993, who 
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equated the ideology of “the personal as political” with autobiographical docu- 
mentaries, He said they moved between life and representation, and were as much 
about the gene itself as the people who made them. 

Even Eakin equates the writing of autobiography (the “art of selfinvention”) 
with culture, in the sense that no writing, no matter how private, exists in iso 
tion. It is made up of shared words, 


Day Eleven 
Hoffman's early interests related to photography and place. His pictures are the 
establishing shots of his life, The landscape sequences in passing throuwgh/torn 
formations (990) were places he traveled in his youth. The remembering of that 
time, he says, is essential to his work. “Only now I must deal with those moments 
of discovery using the camera.” The Road Ended at the Beach (1%) was the 
result of several years of hitehing back and forth across the country, not only 
experimenting with image making, but also struggling with the conventions of 
documentary. One reviewer wrote that Hoffman uses failure (in that fikn) to make 
his strongest points about the convergence and intermingling of anticipation and 
event, He was apparently spurred on by Kerouac’ life “on the road.” 

{remember the jaza essay I wrote, the one based on Pierre Boundiew's The 
Aristocracy of Culture, in which he expounded on taste (“manifested prefer- 
ences") and the way. according to “educational capital.” cultural products were 
consumed, I was trying to relate all this to the jazz fan: “The Construction of a 
Jaze Fan in the Post-Bop Era of the 19506” or: “Jazz is a Language/Calture 
Game” Ambitious kid! Trying to adapt Bourdieu to the Beats, More interested in 
the music and those tapes of Keronae’s poetry. 


tortured by sidewalke-starved for sex and companionsh to anything 
ready to introduce « new world with a shrug 

Jack Kevoune, The Heat Gensraton 

Miles Davis, leaning against the paw his trumpet with a cigarette 
hand-working~making raw iron sound like wood—speaking in long sentences like 
Marvel Pro 


Kerouac. The Mdtory of Bop 


Day Twelve 
1 go to Vanier Library in search of the Katz book on fi and autobiography. 1 
notice that it has heen checked out until the end of November, At the front desk, 
Task the fellow if he ean let me see who has the book. as it may be someone in 
my class, “We can't do that!” he says. “I's against our males” 


he) Hts igh) Bai 


yy:"“W's happened hefore:” He types in the number of the book, and 
then my ID, then nonchalantly shows me the screen, “Seeing is believing.” he 
smiles, “The book ie checked out ... to yout” All the books I have are entitled 

jingraphy anyway. And I have so many: But this is the height of absurdity, 
running afer books I already have, Must slow down, 


Day Thirteen 
| prefer to write at sunrise. I's quiet and I 
ns (the state of mi 


greet my ideas, reflec 
10 write this) like an old friend. I think that if | wrote at 
would sound desperate, In struct and face 


ms, imp 


nig! 


wer day: 


Day 
“Artis not a mirror but a hammer.” John Grierson wrote in the early 1930s, 
‘though it is his defini 


teen, 


f doe 


nentary as “the creative treatment of actuality” 
that is most often quoted, In Representing Reality (199), Bill Nichols discusses 
the evolution of documentary. how it organizes the materials presented to us and 
how the interaction of filmic codes produce meanings. Nichols suggests that c 
rary wed it with m 
unquestioned empiri 
oder to advise filmmakers 


corres 
world: ing and chal 
ing that position e : inderstand images of 
world as speech about the world, and how to place that speech within formal 

experiential and historical co 


of film actually work this wa 
ul. And though Nichols gives an excellent 
observa 


summary 


tional, inter 


nd then only up to a point. Nichols 
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self-reflexive as a strategy (right away a problem) where the representation of the 
historical world becomes the topie of cinematic mediation (69. 

It’s odd that Nichols skims over the expository, voice-of-God mode (3430), 
since his article exemplifies this approach. All his arguments lead to the self- 
reflexive mode as the only one worth pursuing. So why are television news and 
most documentaries still eaught in the expository mode? 


Day Fifteen 
‘Today L only fee! like quoting. 


‘The wim isto depict the place ax some sort of historical palimpsest and/or the 


Patrick Keillor The Poste f 


and places involves the 


orapeetive, framing, 


own of the comer of the room 


good that we can infor the reat of the room fro 
Krill; The Poetic Keperionee of Towenseupe and Lean 


‘The deeper I delve the more complex it becomes. What was it Diane Arbus said, 
“A photograph is a secret about a seeret. The more it tells you, the less you know” 
(qn Spiker, 20. 


Duy Sixtown 
Follini passed away last week. Big state funeral on the news. I notice, on a record 
jacket I have of selected music from his films, some quotes from Fellini on Fellint 
“Lam my own still life!” “I am a film.” “Everything and nothing in my work ix 
autobiography’ 

Last week I gave my class presentation on autobiography and documentary 
film. As if wasn't nervous enough. Phil Hoffman was also present. He was very 
relaxed though, and afterwards, we had a good talk. But trying to cogently present 
the complicated theories surrounding autobiography was another matter. I started 
skipping paragraphs, darting across the page. scanning for the essential, unsutur~ 
ing. I felt I was watching the paper crumble before my eyes. 

After passing through/torn formations. most of the class left on break and I 
stayed to speak with Hoffman. I told him the story (which suddenly jarred in my 
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memory during his film) of my own grandfather. Originally from a tiny hamlet of a 
place in England called Hook Norton, he emigrated to Canada with his family and 
never returned. I never knew his wife, my grandmother. She was a French woman, 
and died shortly after giving birth to their sith child. My grandfather raised his 
siv children alone, When I vas hitching around Europe as an eighteen-year-old I 
decided to visit Hook Norton, which is just north of London, though the only 
Heydons there were on the gravestones. [took a few black-and-white photos, stay= 
ing for a few days, and spoke with the oldest woman of the village, who remem 
hored my ancestors. I even copied out the record of christenings at the church 
going back over two-hundred years. The next year, back in Canada, I visited my 
grandfather, who still lived in Windsor with two of his unmarried daughters. 1 
showed him the photos-slly, Instamatic pictures~and told him of my adventures 
there, My grandfather was a big man, and watched me with steady eyes as I spoke, 
I spent three or four days there and then left on a Sunday evening for Toronto, 
‘The next morning I received the telephone eal from my aunt: “Come back. Your 
grandfather passed away lastnight in his seep” 

‘There were a few students who also listened to the sto 
‘auggested that it was my fault that he died! “You probably triggered something in 
memories long buried” Phil found it interesting, but only said, “Looks like you've 
ot enough there to make a film yourself” 


Day Seventeon 
Hoffman made 70,Zo0! (The Making of a Fiction Film) (906 ostensibly to docu- 
ment Greenaway's making of A Zed and Tivo Noughts. Hoffman's film, however, 
is concerned with the conditions of how it was mademas Nichols suggests is the 
purpose of self-reflexive documentary. 20.Zo0! connects Canadian fil history 
With references to Grierson (“that old battleaxe”) and to a personal, diaristic travel 
experience, Landscapes vary from a small square in a Dutch city, to a static shot 
‘of one of Greenaway’s outdoor locations, to lion eages in the Rotterdam zoo, Ax in 
Hoffman's Mexican film a death occurs, only this time it is an elephant that is 

dying. The question of filming this death is the same, however: The screen is left 
blank as the narrator describes the event. How to categorize a film that pokes fun 
at conventions while seriously searching for new forms and asking 
these forms with him? The spectator is part of his ethical dilemma. The filmmak- 
¥s dilemma is also ours 


us to create 


Day Eighteen 
Some years ago, while preparing a demo tape of a radio broadcast (which turned 
‘out well, as I was hired immediately at CKUT), I included several quotes from an 
luenced me greatly. Peter Handke's The Weight of the 


World (a8) is a text made of reflections, observations, self-inventions. 
Washing a shirt in the washbasin when all is still and the heart is heavy. 


‘Someone has written me a letter in which he apologizes for not having 
phoned me instead. 


A television talk-show host laughs aloud at something, quite spontaneously= 
but all the same he forces himself to laugh inte the microphone. 


A little while ago (evening) for the first time in ever so long—while standing at 
the kitchen sink eating grapes and spitting the seeds inte my hand=I man 
aged to think of « future. 


Independent film and video artists, Renov (1989) tells us, are asking them= 
selves questions about the representation of their own subjectivity in which histo= 
ry and subjectivity become mutually defining categories. Reno calls this 
“embroiling of subject in history” the new autobiography. 


Day Nineteen 
“Iie a warm grey afternoon in August. You are in the country. in a deserted quar- 
ry of light-grey devonian limestone in southern Ontario. A powdery I 
‘ocillates between rock 

Tan see through Chris Dewduey’s words, through the text, the poem, 
through the words on the page. 1 am a spectator. Iam also a reader. Iam the 
Viewer in the dark, before a black sereen, listening to these words, the introduc 
tion to passing through/torn formations. And Lam glad Hoffiman left the screen 
black. Some things are be mnshown. where the landseape of imagination 
and memory can more easly reside. 

Holtman describes the peopled landscape as “an inevitable collision between 
the old and new worlds like two great landscapes colliding, erupting ... Some 
people in my family just got caught at the epicentre.” 


Day Twenty 
‘There are many family voices in passing through/torn formations, as well as a 
relentless movement of overlapping images. Sometimes we see the sameimage/ 
scene from different angles, This restatement of imagery (never exactly the same) 
Hoffman compares to oral history (which changes through the retelling), orto the 
literary method of Gertrude: 
It was Stein who said, back in 1934, that to understand modern painting, one 
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had to fly over the plains of the mid-West. 

With the many changes in the dominant systems of communication that affect 
‘our culture ax a whole, will film and video replace writing as our chief means of 
recording, informing and entertaining? Is there a cinematic equivalent for written 
autobiography and, after four hundred years is it close to extinction? Should I be 
angry with Philip Hoffman? Is writing to be formally displaced? Elizabeth Bruss 
writes in Eye for I: Making and Unmaking Autobiography: in Film (va: “The 
unity of subjectivity and subject matter ... seems to he shattered by fli: the auto- 
biographical self decomposes, schisms, into almost mutually exe 
the person filmed (entirely visible, recorded and projected) and the person filming 
(entirely hidden: behind the camera eye)” 7). What is there in language to 
exphin its peculiar fitness for autobiographical expression? Can the autobiograph= 
ieal “I” survive the move from text to film? 

Again 1 am faced with Descartes, as Bruss begins her search. The more radi 
cal his doubts (in the Meditations), she suggests, the more certain the being of 
the doubter-Deseartes never considered whether the “doubter” might not be the 
produet rather than the producer of the doubt .c 

She offers three parameters to autobiography: 1) truth value (autobiography 
i consistent with other evidence: it is sincere); 2) act value (autobiography is a 
personal performance): and 3) identity value (the logically distinet roles of author, 
narrator andl protagonist are conjoined) 277-20 

Like the sentence I have been composing, language allows the same individ 
the role of speaker to serve as his own referentthe 
ject and the subject of the sentence are the same and this conflation is crucial to 
autobiography. In film, Brass notes that “ ... the autobiographical self hegins to 
seem less like an independent being and more like an abstract ‘position’ that 
appears when a number of key conventions converge~and vanishes when those 
conventional supports are removed” (ot). Film, in other words, offers a new vari= 
able: the choice between “staging the truth” or recording it directly. Can we call a 
film sincore, she asks? Can a film shot (apart from voral accompaniment) express 
doubt? Gos 

But all film is manipulation, I want to ery out at her! And hasn't Hoffman 
vercome this very thing? 

Hook at Kitchener Berlin (yn), Hoffman's latest film. 1am immersed 
family history-landscape, memory. timeand I go for a long hike ride afterwards 
to ponder. I think of my other grandfather, who came to Canada from the Ukraine 
many years ago. He came to our house one day and dumped my grandmother at 
our front door. “Here.” he said to my mother in Ukrainian (he never did learn 
English), “Take your mother. She's sick. She can't work anymore.” Or at least, 
that's the version my mother tells, not in anger, but in the hopes Tl understand. 


ive elements of 
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“It's their way” Three weeks later, my grandmother was dead, I know it had some 
thing to do with cancer but what I remembered most (as a young child) is that 
she died in iy bed. Uhad to sleep in my sister's room. Why do I think of this 
grandfather who couldn't even talk to me, who could only say “hello” (in English) 
‘and pat my head? 

1 go out for a drink. Filled with books, papers and ideas. I stop at a singles 
har in the Plateau where there are many people, voices, music, smoke, shouting 
and laughter, But tonight, there's no one here I know. St 
‘others casually eruise and flint, I remember my teen years on the prairies 


landing alone, watching 


‘Tonight, in the sky 
Even the stars 

‘Seem to whisper 

‘To one another. 

Orage Haru laa, The Your of my Life 


Day Twenty-one 
Last day. One final glance to that Bruss article, In studying, we don’t just read the 
things we want to hear. 

“It is doubtful,” she remarks, “that the effects of shooting, edi staging 
are capable of expressing what we conventionally call ‘personality’ to the degree 
that language ean” (oe). 'To distinguish the point of view of the first-person narra- 
tor in fil from that of literature, “Mieke Bal has recently proposed a separate 
category. distinet from “narrator! to make the diferent qualities of 
these vantage points more clear” (29. 

Bruss argues“... there is a total absence of ‘identity-value’ in film. In speak= 
ing, ‘’ merge easily, almost inextricably. with another ‘T whose character and 
adventures [am claiming as my own” (07. But as Bruss points out, in film there 
in impassable harrier between the person seeing and the person seen, because 
the film spectator is always out of the frame. A merging of subjects would require 
the viewer to be in two places at once ci. Viewing films could rela 
of privacy. anonymity-viewing yet feeling unseen. Bruss quotes Cavell: “We do 
not so much look at the world as look out at it, from behind the self” (917). 

As Hoffman himself has noted, “when photography was invented, painting 
changed: but photography never replaced landscape painting. If avant-garde film 
is dying in its struggle to survive, e's celebrate its death and make it into some= 
thing else” (1979. Perhaps film could offer a new way of experiencing ourselves, 
Bruss concludes: 


our sense 


Film simply shares~or better, articulates—the dilemmas of 
an entire eulture now irrevocably committed to complex 
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technologies and intricate social interdependencies. To 
make the means of film human without falling hack on out- 
‘worn humanism, to achieve more fluid modes of collabora 
tion and diversity rather then the standardized expression, 
to establish practices in which “I” may no longer exist in 
the same way but nonetheless cannot escape my own par~ 
ticipation-these concerns ate not unique to film but among 
the most fundamental problems that confront “the age of 
mechanical reproduction’ as a whole, (53) 
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NOTES ON RIVER 


by Philip Hoffman 


Te ‘Saugeen River was named Sauking, “where it all flows out,” by the Ojibwa 
in the early 1800s, It runs into Lake Huron. The place where I know it is 
twenty miles south of Owen Sound, Ontario, near Williammsford, where 1 spent lots 
‘of time in my youth exploring. Over the past dozen years I've returned there to 
film and collected these moments in a fifteen minute meditation called simply. 
river. In 1977 Larvived with a wind-up Bolex and one roll of 16mm colour film. 
In 1981 with a half-inch, reel-to-reel, black-and-white video portapak. In 1984, 
indoors now, I used a rear sereen set up to record the original 16mm footage on 
Video, And finally, in 1989, I went for the first time beneath the surface of the 
ra loaded with hi-con printer stock, 

All the video images were transferred to fi 
distribution, though I sometimes still sereen the 
tiononce even outside, in a forest, on the snow. 

‘On the way to the river to shoot the underwater section in 1989, | made 
call to my parents, whe live near the Saugeen, to let 
the way up. My mother told me that my uncle had been found dead that day. He 
shot himself by the river (a different river) near our home town. She told me not 
to tell anyone because his immediate family wanted to say it was heart 1 
got into the car with Garrick and Tim, my friends who were helping me with the 
filming, and we drove up. Churning inside, 

1 know that the death had something to do with what we filmed that day, 
and how I edited the section. I used the filming and editing as a way to mourn for 
him whom I eared for, who never had the chance to be heard, 

In this last section of the river. underwater, I gave up the camera. I told 
Garrick—just start the camera and let the current take us." [ stood in the boat 
wondering about the death and watching. Giving up my hold on the camera, 


water, th 


n the version that's now in 


woe as a film/video installa- 


yem know I was on 


Wolfman NOTES ON RIVER, 
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KITCHENER-BERLIN: OR HOW ONE BECOMES 
TWO (OR NONE) 


by Steve Reinke 


know it’s a hollow rhetorical ploy, a cliché even, an excuse for a certain kind of 

sloppiness, unpreparedness, but I mean it sincerely: Uh 
‘essay T meant to write. Instead I submit these pathetic notes in the form 
asking for forgiveness. By now I should be used to my failure as a ct 
ually back away from planned essays, taking refuge in the literary: the aphoristn, 
festo, the autobiographical anecdote. But this retreat is more dis- 
appointing than most. When I watched Kitchener Berlin (19% again (U hada’t 
seen it in many years) I was struck by its rightness. its perfection. It seemed to me 
-nplary, Trebly exemplary: to (or as) the work of Hoffman, to Canadian cinema, 
and to experimental film. Th surely merits close textual analyses from a 
variety of approaches. Moreover it seemed to me that these 
{ute a more general discussion of experimental film as an endeavor, 


the sat 


alyses would consti= 


Avoocy 

Sure, ar is long and life is short, but 1am not troubled by this cond 
others me is that art is complex and I am simple, though conflicted stupid, Art 
makes dullards of us all. Writing about itis a clumsy thing. doomed always to miss 
what is most significant and instead gloss the pet an act of 
contrition, an extended apology. Lam s that this is the ease, 


Firm Contra Vineo 

Experimental video is centred around the vo al talking, rhetorically 
deploying a particular subjectivity in relation to a eertain construction of con 
sciousness. Video is willfully interior: its relation to the world is never direct, but 
processed through a particular subjectivity. Video is thus doubly mediated: there ix 
no direct perception, no immediate apprehension of the world. One cannot speak 
of phenomenology in relation to video without undue strain, Experimental film 
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ane He , ‘ pee 


hhas a completely diff 


as a “personal” fil voive-of-God, Film 


ly mediated, se red by authors who retreat behind sube 


Interiority is impossible, 


tal video proceeds through a 


had a sel ntal film through a 


perim 
the world into a self that is no longer 


ng to structure perception 


con its all about De ese hooks 
hi 
launchi 


distincti 


But the only 


itchoock’ a Lacan should have silenced 


mall, atleast lon, 0 these hacks could take a break and think a little 


[asked Laura Marks why c is so rarely applied to artist” film 


deas to dis- 
replied that. because artists lik 
Hy. (that i 


are apply 


ing Deleuze’s insights din 
their work rather than merely referring 


mentators to apply (reapply) a Deleuzian perspec 
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haps even redundant. This is probably true, but still | am not satisfied, and regret 
Tam not able to supply such an analysis at this time, But here is what I hay 

learned from Dele 
verge of coherenc 
es something previously unfathomable, 


there is a kind of vertiginous ecstasy in being always on the 


in endlessly deferring sense with the hope that one approach 


Dreaw 

1 dreamt last ni 
wally big hook=lots of words, hardly any pictures, a few diagrams—something 
formation 


it that I came across a book ealled Kitchener Berlin and it was a 


hotween an encyclopedia and an autobiography. It contained all the 
bout the images in the film, where they came from and what they mean. Thi 
dream is partly a response to my hermeneutic anxiety~a feeling that I can't write 
about the film without a greater level of master 
nowledge of what is depicted 
So while I continue to remain firm that Kitchener-Berlin does not call for that 

kind of interpretation (that is, will not constructively yield to a directly hermeneu- 
tical approach), perhaps the film's dream book does (and would). Perhaps this 

uated between the artist and the film and ready, 
detail, to tell us everything. We would study the book endlessly in 
ive inereasingly accurate interpretations of the film, And the film 

art objectwould sink into the background, ax 
us as the Mona Lis 


reading based on an extens 


dream book is a bible 


the hermeti 
pure and coyly myst 


incormupti 


AL Kushner Brie 
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CIRCUITOUS QUESTS: PASSING THROUGH 
PHILIP HOFFMAN'S FAMILY CYCLE 


by Peter Harcourt 


[entertain thy 
and that the 


sta 


of misprision 


prove more productive in a 


Canadian 


‘There is a moment in Phi passing through/torn formations 
(v90n when we see a young boy entering a culvert. Ata later 
coting out again, Who is this character? What is he looking for? How does he 
relate to the young girl we see at other moments in the film, sometimes in afield 
with cows 

As the film evolves, we might be able to infer that the git is Andrea, a niece 
of the filmmaker, and that she is standing in for Sue, the filmmaker's mother, for 
the reenactment of a story concerning Sue's childhood in Czechoslovakia, when 
she one day went looking for some cows. But who is the boy? passing through is 
the most probing film of Hoffman's Family Cycle films It is the most 
concerned with a sense of quest. As a Canadian of European extract 
is trying to understand the world in which he lives, 

Philip Hoffman belongs to the third generation of Canadian experimental 
filmmakers. He is part of what is now referred to as the Excarpment School. Ax 
Mike Hoolboom has explained: 


oment, we see him 


ricately 
offman 


‘The Escarpment School isa loosely knit group of filmmak- 
cre that includes the likes of Rick Hancox, Carl Brown, 
Gary Popovich, Marian McMahon, Steve Sanguedolee, 
Philip Hoffman and Richard Kerr. Born and raised along 
the craggy slopes of the Canadian Shield, their work typi 
cally conjoins memory and landscape in a home movie/doc- 
uumentary-based production that is at once personal, poet 
and reflexive. (45-1) 


¢ notion of home movie is important. Like his friend, Richard Kerr, Hoffman 
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often employs the diary as impetus for more extended inquiries. 

As much a photograph alluim as @ diary. On the Pond (7 was an auspi- 
cious beginning. Already Hoffiman’s family is everywhere: already he is concerned 
with the past; and already Hoffman combines family photographs with dramatic 
re-enactments, this time using a cousin, Bradley Noel, as stand-in for himself as a 
boy. 

‘The structure of the film is simple, the effect immediate. While photographs 
fill the screen, we hear the ooing and awing of Phil's family remembering past 
times, There are shots of Phil's cousins and sisters, one of whom, Franny, speaks 
the desire of the film. “I wanna go back.” she exclaims, as we see « photograph of 
two girls pirouetting on the ice beside Phil with hockey stick. The wish to go 
back provides the thrust for all these films, as if by examining where he has been, 
Hoffman might better understand who he has become, 

Already in this student film, Hoffman the filmmaker senses the limitations of 
Phil. the boy. An aspiring jock performing push-ups on the ice, going fishing, 
playing hockey, even if it i just passing the puck around with Princess, the family 
dog-while till a young man, Hoffman already reeognizes that the projector of 
these values the soundtrack of this life are exhausted. When the boy Phil goes 
o the pond (actually Lake MeGallough) to push the puck around with 
Princess and a friend as if for one last time, the projector and record-player a 
left Mapping away in his basement room. The story they have registered haw ¢ 


toa 


out o 


If the life explored in On the Pond is over by the time filmmaking began. the 
same is true of The Road Ended at the Beach (79. Incorporating some “road 
journals” that Hoffman shot while stil at Sheridan College, the film achieves a 
complex structure for what seems a simple piece. The older footy 
Super-8 and on 16mm colour reversal, refers to previous trips. travelling west. But 
now, again with his friend Jim MeMurry and also with Richard Kerr, the journey is 
cast to Newfoundland. A tension is established between the journeys west~the 
footage of the past—and the journey east, the footage of the present. The point of 
View also moves from external to internal. Hoffman has explained the structure of 
the film: 


"The first part is the external trip. It's getting on the road and 
moving forward. There's more ofa linear plot there. Then 
there's a disolve into a red screen, Now I look inside the 
‘van. The film becomes more psychological and emotional. 
‘That's when it starts jumping around. which gives me the 
go-ahead fo be non-linear because Fm dealing with the 
‘emotional things that are happening on the trip. Inthe third 
part. it goes to hive, which are the realizations. It begins 
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looking a close-ups of film on the lightbox." 
1" needs to be explained, but first we might ex: 


film fudges its own sense of direction, We see Dan with his wood-earving before 


we know who hie i 
Uuntecogniaabl 


wwe have a flash-back of Jim in his studio in Ann Arbor, 
hhe manages molten metal: Robert Frank, an icon of the inde- 
verambled 


1+ and then appears again. Geography 
ctination becomes unclear. The structure thus enacts, kitesthetically, 
the confusions in Hoffman's mind. The Road Encled at the Beach 
Michael Dorland's apt phrase, of consciousness” (158). Hoffman 
wanted to make a road i: it “L expected adven 
ture,” his commentary explains, “But somehow the ro since the first 
trip west with Jinn.” 

‘The film engages us, however, not only through its structure but also through 
the random characters we encounter on the trip. A hitch-hiker is picked up who 
‘once appeared in a Robert Frank film: Mark. an accomplished trumpeter. jams 
with Jim in Ottawa: Conrad Dubé. initially a polio vietim, has hieycled several 
times around the world—a man who, as Jim explains (drawing upon Aboriginal 
legend), has perhaps heen “touched by God”: and Rup Chand, a Tibetan friend of 
1 expectations at the 


Jims, establishes with an Urdu diary appropriate «pi 
beginning of the film. 

‘The encounter with Robert Frank could have been a destination, but is aetu- 
ally a non-event. Like On The Pond. The Road Ended at the Beach becomes an 
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exorcism of received ideas about male buddy-ism and adolescent adventure. 
Although Jim's dag is named (dogs are an important part of buddy bonding), 
Phif's sister Philomene, who is present on one of the previous journeys, remains 
unidentified! 

fier we hear Jim declaiming, in front of an “Export A” billboard, “I wanna 
live, I wanna find some place better,” the film does achieve a kind of nirvana, The 
“realizations” that Hoffman referred to entail a recognition that such inherited 
quests must now discover a different kind of harmony. 

‘The beach the road ends at is Burgeo, on the south coast of Newfoundland, 
about two-hundred kilometres east of Port aux Basques. The camera holds on the 
‘waterfront for an extended period, almost undetectable jump-cuts foreshortening 
time as dogs and children gansbol back and forth with no direction and no per= 
ceivable goal. An island is visible in the distance and, along with a nonsense verse 
sung off-rereen by a young girl, we hear the sounds of sur. Because we alro heant 
these sounds at the beginning of the film, these sonie references to nature bring 
this filmic odyssey acoustically to a close. The quest is aver, the scrambled journey 
at an end. The beach represents the surrendering of desire, a sense of peaceful 
ness before inevitably moving on, Once again, Hoffman the filmmaker prepares 
the way for Phil the character to mature and expand. 

Since the 1970s, when experimental film began to find a tiny place in ae 
‘eme and occasional sources of financing through government agencies, the prac- 
tice may have lost its innovative edge. In a polemical piece published in the 
Millennium Film Journal io 1987, Fred Camper complained that the institutional- 
ization of experimental film has produced schools of supposedly avant-garde prac- 
but with none of the genuine creativity that had marked the works of (say) 
Maya Deren or Stan Brakhage in the past. “By the start of the institutional peri= 
od.” he contends, “the fundamental techniques and values of avant-garde fi 
making have already been established, and what once was a movement now 
becomes a genre” (0120. 

Lamentations for originary moments in flm—viewing experiences are legion. 
Experiences are never as vibrant as they were in the days when we were young! 
Furthermore, in his insistence on internal coherence and on individual creativity 
standing out against the conformity of mass society, Camper is romantically mod- 
cernist and relentlessly American. With the passing 
“genre” can be seen in a different light. As Janine Marchessault has suggested: 


ime, however, the notion of 


If modernism was characterized by the drive toward origin 
and purity then the post-modernist practices of a new zen- 
eration of filmmakers emphasize heterogeneity of materials: 
a reconciliation of forms at once profoundly eynical and 
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politically hopeful. dntematona Experimental Fi Comers 15) 
Marchessault goes on to suggest that the films ofthis generation “take on the df= 
ficult task of making sense through the fragment” and she concludes that “the 
struggle to create meaning out of chaos, to express a different conception of histo- 
ry and experienee is one that, in Canada, continues to be strongly inspired by our 
documentary tradition” (115. 

‘Traditionally using a wind-up Bolex and thus a minimum of synchronous 
sound, often keeping separate the elements of sound and image, the filmmakers of 
the Escarpment School are dedicated to a fresh, simultaneous exploration of the 
on between film viewers and film works, and between self and world Ifthe 
diary format dominates, with the narration generally in the first-person singular, 
the films also retain a documentary integrity in relation to the historical world. 

The Road Ended at the Beach was followed by Somewhere Between 
Jalostotitlan and Encarnacion (\%. On the surface a slight film and supposedly 
a documentary, itis extremely evocative and, on examination, may be more eam= 
plex than it appears. Apparently shot in Mexico, Somewhere Between conveys a 
‘sense of suspension, a waiting in the face of an alterty that Hoffinan has no heart 
to penetrate, Although we see Mexican musicians in the film, the sounds of Mike 
Callich’s saxophone come from another space. Mexican footage is abandoned to 

lence, conveying the sense of nightmare or dream. Unlike the Coca-Cola sign 
that hangs over a village intersection, Hoffman feels he has no right to be in this 

forbidding place. Private events occur that ought not to be invaded, 
‘rucial privacy concerns a dead boy in the streets, whom Hoffman 
decides not to film. Intertitles inspired by haiku serve as narrative markers, telling 
the story we are not allowed to see. However, we do witness images of a religions 
procession and of Christian icons appropriate for the solemnity of death, 
Meanwhile, the solo saxophone continues along its apparently uncaring, improvi- 
sational path. 

‘The structure of Somewhere Betireen is entirely contrapuntal. The three 
filmic elements of image, sound, and language (here exelusively in the form 
intertitles) are all kept separate, coming together serendipitously from time to time 
as when, for a moment, the acoustic rhythms of the saxophone seem in synch 
with the visual rhythms of a Mexican drummer. Although the film conveys the 
feeling of an impenetrable territory. a space of suspension between two worlds, 
“the bardo state in Buddhist terms.” as Hoffman once explained, (nie the Poware 
‘Dome 142) attentive viewers may observe that much of the film was shot elsewhere, 
‘The religious procession, the Feast of Fatima, was filmed in Toronto. The band we 
see and the radiant gil at the end of the film, seemingly the dead boy's sister, 
were actually filmed in Colorado~at a conference in honour of Jack Kerouac! 


oloaotan oul Encarnacion 


‘nuggests universality. The film is placed in Mexico, perhaps initially till in hom 
age to Kerouae and Cassady, as in The Road Ended at the Beach, but death 
‘occurs everywhere. Religious processions celebrate the mysteries of existence, and 
young girls yaze out at us-whether Dan's lovely daughter in Sable River, Nova 
Seotia, during a key moment in The Road Ended at the Beach. or « nameless 
child on her rock shell, supposelly the sister of the dead boy in the streets of 
Mexico but actually a stranger from Boulder, Colorado, 


‘The inthe 
With big 
Waits by her dead brother 


Big trucks spit black smoke 
Clouds hung 
‘The hoy’s spirit left through its blue. 


So conclude the final bits of printed commentary in Hoffman's Somewhere 
Between Jalostotitian and Encamacion, anchoring it in a specifi place that, in 
actuality, we have scarcely seen, If, as in The Road Encled at the Beach, the 
roads of the Beats are now closed to Hoflman’s generation, perhaps +0 too is 
Mexico as a ste for mystic contemplation. Except by sly ruse. For if we think 
about it, was there ever in reality. a dead boy in the streets? 
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ve Lin 
-arabsent in my films... L question to what degree the 
th 


‘Though my work in filu always deals with 
where I liv 
present place w 
Philip Hotfiman 


vad that the place 


and work is 


re Lam af 


output of the work. 


For Philip Hoffman, going home has generally entailed a going away. The 
three major works of his Family Cycle all explore an elsewhere, In their very dif- 
ferent ways, both £0,Zoo! (The Making of a Fiction Film) see) and Kitchener 
Berlin (v9 explore the paternal inheritance. while passing Hhrough/iarn forma: 
tions (960) explores the maternal one. All three of them touch upon fracturing 
and disease, Let us look at the two male films together. 

70,Zo0! west’ appear to be a family film. Demonstrably. itis the most pub= 
lic film that Hoffman has ever made. It is certainly the wittest, the most self- 
reflexive, the most deliberately theoretical. As Blaine Allan has written: 


10,Lo0! (The Making of « Fiction Film) is oseasibly 
about the making of Peter Groenaway's feature film, A Zed! 
& Tivo Nowghts, he production of which Phil Hoffman 


litions: 
under which it was itself made. fn pat the fn translater 
and memory inte invention and fietion in which: 


‘nwemory and romance. (9%) 


Indeed, the fiction film that ?0.Zoo! supposeally observes is a 
Greenaway’s. For 70,Z00! isa fictions fiction about family and a fiction about 
film. Although the film is narrated as if in the first person. Hoffman withholds his 
own voice. He also invokes a host of imaginary father figures. 

‘To begin with. there is the fictional grandfather, the newsreel cameraman, 
who made films supposedly for some federal film agency-an oblique reference to 
the National Film Board. The “old battle-axe” referred to is obviously John 
Grierson-the father of documentary and godfather of Canadian film. There is also 
the fleeting presence, evidently innocently included. of the source footage for 
Watching for the Queen (175. a film by David Rimmer, one of the “father fig 
ures” of the fit generation of Canadian experimental film. Next there is a fuzzy 
shot of the Pope as seen on TV and even a decapitated statue af Christ in a 
Rotterdam square. Finally, there is the presence of Peter Greenaway, with his huge 
production facilites for the fabrication of his fanciful universe. 
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Purporting to he a documentary. offering us “truth” in the way that documen- 
tary is assumed to do, #0,Z00! actually lies about its own practice. It constantly 
invites us to look carefully at discrepancies between images and sounds. In one 
scene, we witness swans swimming in a pond while their absence is described. 

Furthermore, the film playfully parallels Greenaway’s, Like A Zed! & Tico 
Noughts, Hoffman's short examines the relationship between earth and world, 
tween nature and civilization’s efforts to tame it, whether through confinement 
in z00s or through photographie representations. If Greenaway’s film involves 
dismemberment, Hoffman's shows decapitation. Ifthere are two brothers in A Zed 
& Tivo Noughts, there are two boys in 0.Zo0! If Michael Nyman’s musical seo 
isa witty part of Greenaway's film, #0 Tucker Zimmerman’s pulsational mininnal- 
iam iso witty part of Hoffinan’s film, Ax Hoffman has explained: 


It may be my story but there's a lot borrowed from 
Greenaway. Even my voice-over is lke a Greenaway ruse. 
1s playful and thete’s humour init-the kide playing with 
the shoes and getting shooed away by the parents, It has 
Sepia ogee yy Hae Hey, va 

Ifthe death of a boy in Somewhere Between was too private to file vo the death (Cn 

‘of an elephant in 0,Zoo! prompts the same kind of discretion, Except that in this 

film, the death ix definitely a lie, Not only might we have noticed on one of the |" 

camera repost sheets the scribble, “Elephant gets up.” but by the end of the film= coms 
after the closing titles—we do indeed witness « resurrection! 

Only in relation to Hoffman's other work can 70,Zoo! appear a 
film: yet without some recognition of family, the concluding shot of an old man 
with a camera in his hand walking side by side with a young boy wouldn't make 
auch sense. The boy isn’t Phil, but it could be: and as always in Hoffman's films, 
they are both, supposedly. relatives. 

An immensely playful film rich in observational detail, 20,Z00f moves us by 
ite intimacy, yet challenges our assumptions about the nature of filmic truth, 
Hofman acknowledges that the film “is less the diary of personal experience than 
an exploration of the ways in which we create fiction to make meaning of lived 
experience” (Tarynn. A Play of Hiutory 157). As an “experimental documentary.” 
extraordinary achievement. 

Less satisfactory, it seems to me, is Hoffinan’s Kitchener Berlin, As a family 
film, it is certainly less accessible. Comprising footage shot by his paternal Uncle 
John, the images are less anchored in an observable reality, and Hoffman seems 
absent from his own film. Mapping such a work is difficult. Abstract in concep 
tion, the film is more concerned with ideas than people. “The film is about tech= 
nology and its rise. which is the machine world.” Hoffman has explained. Perhay 
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the sight of 
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Here the connotat 


of weightlessness is arguably more evocative within an 


observable filmic space than when earth and sky are collapsed, as through 
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‘ 


Kitchener-Berlin, Furthermore, with the male display of slaughtered animals ear- 
lier in the film and the family scenes of enforved Christmas kissing towards the 
‘end, Kitehener-Berlin seems too reminiscent of Jack Chambers’ The Hart of 
London (0729, but without the personal voice that so tentatively concludes 
Chambers’ “transcendent” fil. 
As part of its patrimony. in Kitchener Berlin, i 


ale activ 


ages of aggressive 
he cannons of war shoot missiles away from the earth: min 


ars drill at 


its entrails beneat pearance, again on television, blessing 


Cologne appears to be “penetrated” 


iginals: a magnificent cathedral 
hhuge, ora 

At the centre of the film is an apparent newsreet ite 
from England to Canada. As « 
flight, the 
Berlin is also 
Hotfiman has explained: 


gible fight 
ly twins are supposedly involved in filming the 
1's concern with splitting and doubling. Kitchener- 
first. As 


ond part more impersonal than the 


1 of the film moves towards the surreal 
I of the fil without thinking. 


‘The secon 


tried to make the second 


with the sunflowers out of focus and the eave, it 


hecomes like « Brakhage psychie-type film, and especially 


ne T was touched by Brakhage. 


Hoffiman has also suggested that “the way the images arrive is a surprise. They 
don't seem to connect and, formally. they're hard to follow." Many viewers would 
agree. Although its visceral appeal is palpable, Kichener-Berlin is difficult to 
grasp conceptually, The references are too arbitrary. Like the ongoing river project 
192400, Kitchener Berlin perhaps works best at a precognitive level=as a film of 
surfaces, psychedelic superimpositions and kinaesthetic effects It marks a retreat 
from the examination of the specificities of Hoffman's family inheritance, as rep- 
resented by passing throwgh/torn formations, and moves through abstractions 
toward some kind of closure to this family eyele, There is also, perhaps. a sense of 
fatigue, 

After the achievement of passing through/torn formations, a sense of fatigue 
would be understandable. If 20,Zon! is Hoffman's most publie film, passing 
‘through is his wost private. At the same time. through the choreography of its 
images and through the guiding presence of Hoffman's questing voic 
ost fully realized of the Family Cycle. 

‘The film begins with the voice of Christopher Dewdney. While the sereen 


Within a piece of layered stone, thereby estab 
the film, The story also establishes a specificity of space. Dewdney explain 
feel sure that you could recognize these clouds with thei limestone texture out of 
random cloud photographs from all over the world.” 

passing through is dedicated to Babji, Phil's grandmother. She is, of course, 
the mother of Sue, Phif's mother. but also of Waly. the disturbed uncle who is the 
unseen vietin/hero of the film, A tale told with love, passing through/torn for- 
‘mations is fll of shadows. Speaking Polish on Czechoslovakian soil that had once 
hoon part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, the Kaczmarzyk family has been 
afflicted by fragmentation as well as sickness. Europe has heen ravaged by two 
world wars and families are scattered in the pursuit of emigration. 

After the Dewidney poem at the opening, there is a silent scene of Babji in a 
nursing home, being cared for by Sue. The silence is eerie, as is the blue wash of 
colour. Although we can see the women talking, we cannot hear what they are 
saying. While the camera cuts away to register curtains on a window and flowers 
‘on a table, we get a sense of the perishability of life~a perishability reinforced by 
the end-of-roll flare that keeps recurring on the screen, suggesting hy association 
the end of Babji's life. 

The simplest way of unpacking this film might be to deal with two sust 
moments: (a) Wally’s instability, his need for a corner mirror, and his accor 
and (b) Sue's recurring depressions and the scene of the missing cows. Both 
moments embrace healing. 


‘ing 
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‘The mirror was devised by Wally in his schizophrenic panic as an attempt to 
deal with his split personalityto see himself as others see him, in double reflee~ 
tion. Like the mirror, Way's accordion is also an image of splitting and doubling, 
since the left hand deals with the bass and the right hand with the melody. 
Performance is part of healing, of putting the two sides together. As Hollin 
‘commentary explains, *... while Polish polka turns to Irish fg, t 
march, and then a note repeats itself, again and again.” the scattering of self and 
of national cultures is contained by music. “The music was a vacant place to 
return to,” Hoffman recites. “Over and over. His playing gave him passage.” 

Born during sickness, Wally is the victim of historical and personal events, 
‘There had been the influenza epidemic at the time of Babji’s birth, as there had 
een a boil on Babj’s neck at the time of Wally’s. “He is to me,” Hoffina 
clarified, “the epicentre of the pain of the family” Wally exists at “the point where 
the old world and the new world collide” Unde ce oaure Dame 144). Like the cyclist 
in The Road Ended at the Beach, Wally tov has perhaps been “touched by Go.” 

‘The scene of the missing cows addresses the healing powers of memory, both 
for Phil's mother, whose story it is, and for young Andrea in Czechoslovakia, who 
helped Phil reereate it. Sue has often been subject to severe depressions, «situa 
tion referred to as far back as On The Pond. Part of her healing, Hoffman's film 
implies, involves the recovery of memory through the sharing of stories central to 
is the story of the cows. 

‘The story is both told and recreated~once again blu 
fact and fiction, images and words. For instance, Sue is often fram 
right-hand corner of the sereen, translating from Hoffman's Polish interviews, and 
the family references are both specific and general. Family members from Canada 
and relatives from Czechoslovakia are not easy to identify beeause their identities 
‘continually shift and slide. These characters are transferable throughout the film 
for instance, you see an image or images of a certain person with an accompany= 
ing voice-over. Later on, different voices are attached to the image of the person 


18 to German 


whic 


character construction, whereby the character's identity gets pinned down and 
there's less work for the audien 

‘Throughout passing through, the camera constantly pans aver the gnarled 
trunks of old trees and along stone fences, the images sometimes superimposed 
ver photographs of family, sometimes on their own. Not only do the fences echo 
the opening image of the fossilized rock, but as Gary Popovich suggests elsewhere 
in this volume, the “blue blood that surges through her [Babjis] body finds its 
mirrored image in the eraguy rock formations of her homeland, where her grand= 
son now makes his pilgrimage” (9. 

Are these stone fences barriers against easy entry into the past into the oth 
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erness of a relinquished world? Or are they structures of containment—enduring 
punetuations of human spaces that have evolved over time? If metaphorically the 
walls are barriers, with the passing of time they have also become culturally ereat- 
ed geological formations. They are part of the natural world that, with our addic~ 
to the practicalities of wire fencing, has been lost in North America, 

Like the moth emerging from stone in Dewdney’s poem, the present emerges 


from the past. While there is damage-the formations may be tornthere is also 
life, As Tucker Zimmerman ean transform Wally’s accordion riffs into the impul- 
sional portamenti that animate this film, so an equilibrium an be found within 
this world of veined hands and craggy fields. 

After the final shots of the stone fences that demarcate the fields of present= 


day Slovakia, over black leader we hear M 
oir, A Cireuitous Quest: “Early one worning. when I was eight years old, | 
skipped a flat stone across the surface of Lake Kashagawigamog” Momenta 
weight has been defied. A stone has been made to float, Balance has heen 
achievedand with it, sense of wonder. 

Hotfman's Family Cyele films consist entirely of quest stories. They follow the 
circuitous movement of away and return. The early journeys of On The Pond and 
The Road Ended at the Beach are a questing abier self; the later ones 
Somewhere Between, 0,200! and passing through/torn formationsregister & 
confrontation with alterity. Perhaps it isthe absence of « personal confrontation 
that renders Kitchener Berlin, to my mind, a less satisfactory achievement. 

In Hoffman's work, the quest ean be seen as a personalized enactment of 
everyone's journey through life. The quest embodies a search for more individual 
goals, not all of them attainable. Although the past may be explored, it cannot be 
claimed. If you do manage to go back, as Franny wanted to do in On the Pond, 
you cannot stay there. As Janine Marchessault has declared, “Memories are 
immutable cells that can he rearranged but never made to speak” cn. 

Hence, except for the “realizations” of the closing shot, the quest in The 


ian MeMahon reading from her mem= 


Road Ended at the Beach is a “failure.” When the Beats were in their prime 
throughout the 1950s, politically the world was opening up. By the 19806, it wax 


closing down. “The Beats were the fathers [took on the trip.” Hoffman has 
explained, “but their roads are closed now” (aterssiona Experimental Fl Congr 116 
Besides which the Beats’ quest was probably too American, too drug-induced, and 
perhaps. finally. too homoerotic to serve as a controlling model for a young buck 
from southern Ontario. Hoffman has had to retreat from such classic allegorical 
journeys to enable him to move forward in his own life and work. 

‘Similarly, the films of the Escarpment School signal a retreat from mod- 

jam, Although Bruce Elder. with his musical commitment to Wagnerian repeti- 
and redundancy. sill strives to achieve works of high modernism in a post~ 


modern age, the filmmakers of the Escarpment School espouse more modest 
goals, Their quests are less concerned with self in relation to metaphysical tran 
seendence than with self in relation to the social world, 

‘The important point, then, about the boy exploring the culvert in passing. 
through/torn formations is not who he is or what he might find or even what his 
relationship is (if any) to Hoffman's family: the important point is the fact that he 
is looking. He embodies the curiasty of a new generation, attentive to discovering 
his own voice within the landseape ible to him and to making his own peace 
with the world, 

‘So once again, we return to documentary. Through the confrontation of self 
with alterity, with the fractured otherness of the world in which he lives, Hoffman 
seeks to make sense of his historical world. And yet, at his best~supremely in 
passing through/tor formations, with its movement through 
ment and death toward moments of epiphany-this confrontat 
limension. Drawing upon a theological term adduced by Dennis Lee 
about Al Purdy. we might refer to wdum—a holy 
otherness, “An appropriate response to the tremendum.” Lee eluci 
terror, gratitude”—exactly the emotions we may feel while experiencing 
offman's most achieved films (i). 

‘The experimental cinema of Philip Hoffman embodies some of the finest 
attributes of the work of his generation, Like his colleagues, Richard Kerr, Gary 
Popovich, and Mike Hoolboom (among others), through the diary format Hoff 
achieves a cinematic poetry that is as distinguished as any experimental films today. 
In a world in which theatrical film has become a big brass band, the filmmakers 
of the School content themselves with chamber films—with trias or 
string quartets, sometimes made for instruments with only two or three strings! 

Bart Testa once suggested that these films become. finaly. “vayages of discov 
cry that shift interest onto formal questions of how meaning is disclosed and 
expressed” (2) This sell-reflective play throughout Hoffman's work constitutes a 
large part of its value, Ifexperimental filmmaking is now really “a tradition which 
Fred Camper has insisted (95), Philip Hoffman 
has faced it with courage and originality. The circuitous quests undertaken by his 
Family Cycle films enshrine his lasting value as an important Canat 
working in film. 


new filmmakers have to face,” 
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PICTURES OF HOME: HOFFMAN IN THE 80s, 
AN INTERVIEW 


by Mike Hoolboom 


Mike Hootnooat: Any early experi ran remember? 
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Hoorsocat: Were you expected to work at Hoffman's Meats? 

Horna: ther expected me to, I was Philip the Third, you know. 
{laughs} I was kind of the heir. My father always wanted to be something else, but 
he had to work in the factory. His father was one of those staunch Germans, s0 he 
never got a chance to do what he wanted. He was quite open to letting me go, giv- 
ing me the chance he never had. When he was selling the business he asked if 1 
wanted in, and I told hin no. Then I decided to go to film school. I tried York and 
Queen's, which dropped me because of my business marks. Then I called up the 
chairperson at Sheridan College, and I was so welcomed that it seemed like the 
place to go. Richard had been there a year already. 


Hoorvocat: That's where you made On the Pond () win. 70? 
Homan: Yes. It was a personal documentary because it makes sense 

begin with something you know. It wasn't so different from the kinds of wri 
and photography I'd done up to that point, which dealt directly with people 
around me, On the Pond began with a slide show. I was fairly quiet in the family 
Thad three sisters who were a couple of years older than me~triplets They gar- 
noted lots of attention, But this was my birthday, so 1 knew I had the full attention 
of the family. I miked the whole room and showed slides. constructed another 
‘slide show for the film and cut the comments down from a couple of hours to a 
few minutes. The slides showed moments with the fatnily. There's one picture tak= 
on from bel my mother. My dad’s looking off in th if he’s diseov- 
ring some new world. We were out in the bush, where we would go for walks, In 
the film you hear voices saying, “Ob, do you remember when we went out on that 
that’s when you were feeling lousy.” Except 
(snot “feeling lousy? There's an incredible amount of trauma which is being dis- 
missed, and the photo shows the shadow of her sickness. You can hear the way 
her memory is being taken away, how her voice is being levelled, We were taking 

“good Phil and bh 
smiling: Tn smiling in the corner of the picture. So, what's taken up 

my mother’s problems, but the face T made for ther. The stil 

with pleasing her, hoping to make things better. So everything's there in that pho= 
tograph. It was shot from the hip. unposed. and it was 
these photos for clues to a past I'd slept through. I 

we sleep through most of it. 


Hootsoca: Was the whole film going to be photographs? 
Hormux: No, I wanted to make a kind of docudrama. I got my cousin to 
play me as a little boy, getting up early, skating out on the Sit 
the dog. Then the social space enters in the soundtrack, breaking his solitude— 
you hear the coach yelling and other voices while the boy does push-ups alone on 


the ice, 


Hoousoom: The film moves between these two arenasbetween hockey and 
the family~as if you have to choose one or the other, or that hockey was a way to 
leave home. 

Horan: That's what happened in my life-the year L made On the Pond | 
quit hockey. I was playing for the college team, and we had an exhibition game at 
Kent State, where there was a hig demonstration. The university was trying to 
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(The Red Ended 
a the Boar 


build a gym on the ground where the students had been gunned down. There 
were cops on horseback trying to gas the demonstrators, and I grabbed a camera 
and filmed it, That was the point where I left hockey. It was becoming apparent 
that hockey players weren't the people I wanted to spend time with. The competi= 
0 draining, So I simply transferred the energy L was puting toward 

filma 


finished On the Pond 
ing a lot of knocks for mal 
making was considered self-indulgent. But now things 
Now you ean't just run out and point a camera at 

thought ofa polite back thet but to-my mind ite the most police 


very heavy Marxist time, and some people were tak- 
films about their own experiences, “Personal” film= 


Hoousocat: How did The Road Ended at the Beach (33 win. 1983) start? 

Hormuan: Before I went to Sheridan [ used to go on trips through Canada. 
rd work the first part of the summer, then travel for the last month and go back 
to school. In those days, in my late teens, [carried a super-® eamera with me just 
to shoot stuff, not thinking or knowing anything about making films. While I was 
at Sheridan. I continued travelling and collecting footage and called it Road 
Journals ‘ongoing sketch pad. After school ended, I planned a trip with 
‘some cameras and sound gear, and this became the central trip the others would 
weave in and out of. Jim McMurray and I started in Ann Arbor because 
where the van was, then drove north to Kitchener to pick up Richard Kerr. Then 
we headed east and visited Robert Frank in Cape Breton. And Danny, a friend 
who'd gone to school with us, wanted to make films, but got dragzed down with 
his life in Nova Seotia. You see this idyllic with the dogs playing in the 
water, and then he says, “Well I have to work in the fish plant-you have to do 
that if you want to live out here” 
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together in the past-and we were trying to 
ecapture that feeling. at didn't work at 
all. Td known Richard for ten years. It would h if we'd gone five 
wears earlier, because then we were in the maturity of our relation. The same with 
in. All that comes through in the flu. This isn't Highway: Of or Rowdlil 

bee the % 

and not meeting a 
70s the road film was dead. And th 
We're all waiting on an experience that 
4 lot to do with how relate to each 
the job done, Filmmaker Mark Rappapport said that it's a 
when Kerouac travelled, things were opening up. but by 19 
down for Reagan, ew ng was closing up. Everyo this trip is al 
and isolated: Franks retreated to Mabou. the guys on the road are caught in dead= 
end jobs, and nobody's relating to each other in the v 


‘The trip was staged—w 
remake what we'd alr 


ih other. 
why. [thas 


Hootnooat: Road Ended pictures a series of imagined homes to which the 
pls to return. Some of these homes are from past trips, or past 
‘spent with folks in th nd these are presented against a hackdrop of 50s 
Beat writing, especially Kerouac’s On The Road. 

Hormean: Well, that’s the myth right there—it's confronted by drawing these 
different decades together in the editing. The Beats were the fathers I took on the 
trip, but their roads are closed now. I was attracted to the possibilty of spirituality 
that Kerouae held out through his Zen practi though he died an aleoholie 
far from the lotus tree. But it was one of the first expressions of Eastern culture 
Td encountered. It wasn't the drugs or pa ple moments of 
description of whats there in front of him. 
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filming the camera gets in the way. Personal relations become performance when 
a camera is there. Have you ever seen that old Neil Cassady film when he's on 
camera? It doesn't work. The mythology isn't there, The camera says, “Tm immor- 
talizing you.” The present moment can't be returned; the camera takes it apart, 
But you can go off alone with the camera and ereate energy-like the last scene 
‘where P'm dancing on the beach. That kind of thing expresses the Kerouae ideal 
of pure energy in movement. As far as Robert Frank goes, even though nobody 

was making photographs like him in the 50s, he was still taking the moment and 
stealing it from someone. I've always had trouble taking pictures of people I don't 
know. He had a social reason—he was trying to show America’s spiritual bankrupt- 
¢y. Las making a personal film. That's why the photography in Road Ended is +0 
careful, so unlike a road movie. There's no barging into strange places and waving 
‘cameras around. That was done in cinéma vérité in the 605, and I have problems 
with that, 


Hoouuoom: How did Somewhere Between Jalostotitian and Encarnacion (6 
‘nin, 1964) begin’ 

Hornuan: There was a reunion of Beat poets in Boulder at “Jack Kerouac’s 
School of Disembodied Poets” at least that's what Ginsberg called it I drove 
down with my sister and a friend. Robert Frank was there, and I wanted to ask 
him if L could use one of his photographs in Koad Ended. But every time I tried 
to talk to him something would happen, some guy would walk up, “Are you really 
Robert rank Finally | bumped ino him by sede smashed ih int he, 
and he was his normal humble self. He remembered our dog. So that 
wanted to go to Boulder i 
notion of shooting very 


ple events=I had been reading haiku. The Boles i 
camera poweted by a spring that you wind up and it runs for twenty-eight see 
cond, I wanted to use the length ofits wind ax my frame for these haiku shots, 
‘The Bolex was perfect because it’s light and doesn't need batteries, and I'd 
worked with itso often I knew when the shot would end. 1 used its so-called limi- 
tation to my own advantage as a structuring principle. I went with ten minutes of 
film. I'd met Adriana Peita on one of my Road Ended trips anu was going down to 
see her. She was taking me around. and I became involved with her family. It was 
a bit strange, She was showing her family the man she was maybe going to marry. 
and then T realized that this was perhaps not such a good idea. [laughs] 


Hoorvoca Can you explain what a haiku i 

Hormias: Haiku is a three-line poem with a five-seven-five beat structure. It 
usually describes everyday events. The three images. or lives, wo together to form 
4a new expression~Eisenstein used haiku as an inspiration for his ideas about 
montage. So I shot things for twenty- it seconds, each shot the same length, 
and in the midet of this shooting found myself on a bus between Jalostotitlan and 
Encarnacion. The bus stopped, and a woman came screaming across a field. Her 
little boy had heen run over. I watehed from inside the bus with the eamera in my 
hand, trying to decide whether to film or not. And that’s what the film becomes. 
When [ got hack to Toronto, I decided to try and make a film about that moment 
without the image. 
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Hoouwocat: Why didn’t you film it? 
Homan: Gut reaction. I can intellectualize it now. I could say: I didn’t want 
the camera to get in the way of the experience, or I wasn't ready, oF it would have 
made a lot of people uncomfortable, or I didn't want to be like some reporter 
“getting” the scene. In the editing [inserted interttles, which talk about the hoy 
‘on the road in a bastardized kind of haiku. It has to do with my own working 
through death. Fve been taught that death isn't part of life~it happens on televi- 
sion, or in life as theatrical event at the funeral parlour with make-up and 
masks. The title Somewhere Between Jalostotitlan and Encarnacion 
for me, the passage from death to birththe bardo state in Buddhist terms. 
Betwoen these two places is the death of a boy. Jalosttitlan has 


‘ornate graveyard that we passed by on our way to the death. Encarnacion suggests 
“incarnation.” an embodiment in flesh. Visually the film is bookended with shots 
in black and white, The death is rendered metaphorically in colour superimposi~ 


tion before the film returns to black and white fr t 
passing water ofa river, the rebirth, 


last shot, which shows the 


| was working on the film in my basement apartment when I heard a religious 
parade pass by. 1 went out and filmed it, not sure of how I'd use it or which film 
‘was going into. I count on this kind of coincidence to make my work, I was exper 
imenting with multiple layers of pictures~shooting a roll of blue brick wall, then 
winding the camera back and letting chance have its way. The work Pd done up to 
that point had been more representational and used static camerawork, 
my Mexico shooting. My ideas of documentary had been quite traditional, but 
what Fd learned in Road Ended was that there's always something outside the 
frame, and that’s what Somewhere Between is about. 


‘work some public attention. He pro- 


Bart Testa was the first person to offer t 
grammed the Grierson Documentary Seminar in 1984, calling it “Systems in 
Collapse." ‘The seminar doesn't happen anymore, but back ‘was important 
in my theoretical development asa filmmaker. There were people making televi= 
documentaries and others making experimental work, #0 there were very 
heated debates. Bart's programming was et id he said he wouldn't do the 
seminar unless he could show The Falls by Greenaway. He also invited Road 
Ended and Somewhere Between, There were people complaining they only had 
$100,000 to make a film, while I was showing Somewhere Between, which was 
‘shot on three rolls of film. So Bart was making a point by inviting me. AL the se 
inar, my work was paired up with a guy named Don North, a news correspondent 
who'd made a number of films about Vietnam. There was one bloody massacre 
after another, and he said that was the stuff they didn’t eut. Then my program 
came on, which also dealt with death but never showed it. Because television and 
violent movies have conditioned us to see pictures of death in a certain way. when 
‘we see it for real it’s just the same. My film argued that you could deal with 
another side of death or that the possibility of mourning lies in the unseen, 


Hoosoom: There's something very Catholic in this refusal. Death is granted 
4 power hecause of ite seerecy: there's an awe and mystery that its revelation could 
only trivialize. 

Hormuas: Not showing death wasn't because of fear, but respect. I didn't 
‘want to harge into its territory. to try to exploit it for my own work. It was a cere= 


mony that didn’t belong to me. I was honoured to be in its presence but, at the 
same time, it wasn't mine. So after the seminar North approached me and said, 
“Phil, [really enjoyed the discussion, but you know when you were in the editing 
room, didn't you just wish you had the footage?” Some things don't change. 


I think Peter Greenaway connected with the independent filmmaker in me~the 
idea of making work with what you have available. He was really moved by Road 
Ended. We talked about the poetry in the images. L asked if it might be possible to 
see one of his film shoots and he said sure and wrote me a reference letter. The 
only way I could arrange financing was through an apprentice program, but he's 
not into “learning from the father.” He felt my work would develop om its own, In 
his letter he said I needed opportunities to make work and that I should get fund~ 
ing to make a film about anything I wanted and that I didn't need to use a script. 
‘That was the other thing-I was working without a script, just collecting images 
over a long period of time and making sense of them in the editing. So in the 
summer of 1985, I got $3.500 to go to Rotterdam and spend two or three months 
gathering pictures. I had about forty minutes of film, I worked the same way as 
the past, shooting about thirty seconds a day, whenever the light and my 

tions met. I shot on and off location while Greenaway was making A Zed and Tivo 
Nouzhts in the Rotterdam 200. 


ie grandfather, who 


10,Zoo! begins with images t 
it shifts into the 


was 4 newsreel eameraman~it 


narrator says are made by 


park, « headless statue—while the narrator pa dvi happen bebe and 
after the shot, with what's outside the frame. Then the sereen goes black and the 
narrator speaks: 


From a distance I beard the scream of a beast, Moving clos- 
certo the souree of the sound, I save that an elephant had 
fallen down and was struggling to get up. Outside the enclo- 
‘sure, | noticed that a group of people had gathered to 

watch and inside some elephants and 200 workers had sur 
rounded the fallen animal, trying to give it encouragement 
as it rocked ite huge body in the sand. As I watched, 1 
toseed over and over in my mind whether to film the scene 
‘or not. Fve come across this problem before. Like the 
croved that had gathered, I was feeling helpless: I wanted to 
assist the beast and filming would make me feel that 1 was 
doing something constructive. Maybe the television network 
would buy the film and show people that tragedy is right at 
their doorstep. 


ook ont the tripod, set up the camera and looked 
through the viewfinder. The compressed image caused by 
the telephoto lens intensified the sounds coming from 
huge rolling body. I pull the trigger, listen to the spring 
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ly unwind, and watch the elephant’s painful rhythm. I 


the camera tight and press the trig 


{twenty-eight seconds, Now the 200 keeper is 


hers 


hay under the elephant as the 


ant more The heat is 


sce back into 


and with one last seream, stretch 


stops moving. The att 


phant has had a heart attack, My throat is parched, 


sweat pours off my body: I wateh 


k. pushing through the ex 
image Va filmed: as if my mind was the film and the pe 


at's death was p 


took the film. There see 
tives my idea of selling the film 
p 


the film in the freerer. I decide 


I wrote the story after the 
xd to one of the first deaths 
dm » the funeral 


This is another example of the unconseiou 
od, then t 


od. After my gra 


Afather died, my uncle as 
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home and take pictures of him in the casket. I showed up and didn't know what 
Twas doing there, I'd been making photographs for years and didn't want to doe- 
tument him in this fake place. But I took the pictures and put the film in the 
freezer for eight years. In a way, the film was a way to act this out, to return to 

my grandfather. It keeps coming back in my films, so whether I've laid him to rest 
OF not... 


Hoonsoo: How does passing through/tom formations ( win, 1960) relate to 
your previous work? 

Hormuan: In terms of my film work, On the Pond relates to my boyhood and 
family, Road Ended deals with travelling and friends and adolescence, 
Somewhere Between and 70,Zoo! deal with fathers and a documentary tradition 
brought down by fathers from which im trying to make something of my own. 
passing through/torn formations is the first fim to deal with my mother's side 
the family~it' filled with passion and chaos. The previous work features a locked- 
down camera in se spaces. But passing through begins with a camera float- 
ing through a nu me, hovering over my mother as she feeds my grand= 
could’ show death in my previous work, but here I had a very 
close connection, I loved my grandmother very much: she was the fist to tell me 
that dreams were important, so her decline had to be dealt with directly. The film 
tunravels from her: she’s the matriarch. But it doesn't begin there. It starts with a 
Dewsdney poem called “The Quarry” A boy opens a rock which has a moth 
inside, destined for fossilization, it, the moth flies out “like dust 
from a dust devil 's being freed is the uncovering of family history, 
stem. My purpose in making the fli was to try to 
‘street person who's been east out because 
lity and violence caused a lot of grief Idealistically. I felt that f 
would make a film with him and make an interjection into a family history that 
never moves, where things aren't spoken. 


Hoowwocat: You remarked earlier that while making 70.Zoo! you'd assumed 
‘some of the form of Greenaway's work=that this was part of your diary approach. 
In passing through {felt you'd assumed or mimed your uncle's demeanour-the 
film is rife with splits, muitiple exposures, simultancous address, broken subjects, 
departures, wars, and arguments, 

Hornian: One of the stories my uncle told me was about his sevondion. His 
father made him practice every day because he was going to he a great musician, 
But the instrument isn’t balanced. You play the melody with your right hand and 
the bass line with your lef so you have to split your mind in two. He felt that’s 
what led to his “manie depressive” or “schizophrenic” behaviour. I have a differ= 
ent take on it. [think he had a great capacity as an artist hut wasn't allowed to 
‘express it except through the accordion. His parents had come to Canada from 
‘Cavehoslovakia~at that time, the Austro-Hungarian Empire—and were already in 
their forties when he was born. He wound up in the pool halls listening to 
Presley and playing jazz accordion, but they couldn't accept that, and this rift grew 
into a psychosis. He thought it was had to split your mind. But in order to watch 
the film you have to split, you have to think in a non-linear way. Because many 
stories are heing told at the same time, the viewer has to choose how to move 
through it. The form relates not only to his ideas about the accordion but to the 
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way he is, as if | were him. 


Hoorvoca: The film also tries to heal some of these splits, and the central 
image ofthis integration is a corner mirror your uncle builds. 

Horsman: He made it because he'd heard someone talk about left/right 
brain differences, He felt that when you shave in front of a mirror you're actually 
secing yourself as a reflection you don't see yourself as others do. He felt that all 
the years he'd heen shaving helped split him apart, and he could solve this with 
the corner mirror: two mirrors which reflect into each other. He had to relearn 
how to shave because the reflection was the reverse of what he'd grown used to, 
He felt that ritual would exorcise his demons and heal him. He did the same 
thin wrison, when he rewired an electric organ so all the low notes started at 
the right and left ends of the keyboard: they were symmetrical and moved to a 
central note in the mid could play that 

ws ofthe past, the way he'd 
elf to live. That moment of creation and transformation is the 
at where the image 
‘comes to the paper when y 's magical because you're 
totally in the present watching what's becom ‘what F got from hina, that 
living instant, but on the other hand there were other things attached to him that 
Iocame too difficult. He was like the elephant in 70,Zoo!, or the dead boy in 
Somewhere Betweenthe image that couldn't be looked at because he would be 
judged. So he's hardly shown, 


My brother Phillip died at birth. My uncle Wally wasn’t much older than me, 90 
he became the brother [ never had. Wally was horn during the Second World War, 
while my grandmother was in great anguish over her brothers and sisters. While 
she was pregnant she grew a huge boil on her neck, and [use metaphor 
in the filmas a poison coming to the surface, My grandmothe 

ries about her brother's wife being a by Russians and 3 

thi 


ring, and Wally got sick, No-one went again until {did in 1984, Thats the tip 1 
Teevin the ihe vberaaiked my grandmother's sister to tell me what happened 
with Unele Janyk, whe was shot by his brother. There was an arguinent over land, 
‘The son had built a house on land which had been promised to him but the 
father refused to sel 10 him. He wanted to own his son. Se the son killed the 
father. All these stories are strewn through the film, which has been deliberately 
made so you can't follow it like a Roots chronology. 


1 should say something about Marian McMahon's involvement with the film. With 
my life. We've been together a long time now, and she's changed the way I look at 
things, and I thought it was important to have her present in the film. The film ends 
with her voice making a very simple statement: “When I was eight years old, 
skipped a flat stone six times across the smooth surface of Lake Kashagawigamog” 
‘This recalls the Dewdney poem at the beginning of the film. which is also spoken 
in darkness. Her speaking returns the film to Canada, or to a pre-Canadian conti- 
nent, because Kashagawigamog is Native word. So even though all these ethnic 
migrations are going on, both ends of the film deal with a time before the 
Europeans came. Dewdney’s poem refers to geological time, and Marian’s toa 
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time belonging to the Natives. The kind of relentless uncovering that the film 
attempts is something I learned from her. I had been working with “personal” 
film, so these interests attracted each other, but she showed me a way to go fur- 
ther. She's a companion in this uncovering of our own histories. She taught me 
that our past is living in our present, in our bodies, and that it's worth the dig. If 
you don't uncover the past, you freeze up. There's pain involved in both states, 
hut the continued uncovering is aliveit fords a living cinema. 


Hootvooa: How did river 15 win, 7-0 begin? 
Hormian: It started off as a shooting exercise when I was studying film at 
idan. The idea was film that would be edi 


solve from one shot to the next. Richard Kerr steered the boat. The Saugeen goes 
through Lake MeCullough, where my parents have a cottage, and we'd go up 
there in the summer. [ would fish for trout or just drift down the river, I wanted to 
come back now that I'd decided to work with images instead of fishing poles. To 

see what was there. I shot parts of the boat, and the water and the light, looked at 
it and put it away. Three years later I got hold of a black-and-white video port 
pack, an old Sony half-inch, open-reelt deck. I wanted to drift down the river and 
let the camera rin, The microphone was on the bottom of the boat, which ampli= 
fied the sound in a weird way~it picked up anything the boat hit. This time I went 
down the river without anyone paddling: the boat just followed the current while 1 
stood up holding the camera, What ensued was the chaos of the trip. The sound ix 
important because every little nudge and scratch is very loud, which contrasts with 
an idyllic floating-down-the-river scene. To my surprise, when I first showed i 
people found this section quite humorous~the tru the boat, a 
confrontation of “romance” with chaos. That became the second section. Then 1 
duped the edit onto video with a looping soundtrack~instead of see 
the dissolves fade to black. you see the sereen its being filmed off, which decon= 
structs the romance of the first scene. That was the third section, and each plays 
sequentially, one after another. moving on ‘The last scene is shot 
underwater. I went with a couple of guys who were helping me because they had 
Underater hang fr tha Bales. Gn Ibe wey up poomel my mother to tell her 
1 was coming and she said, “Your uncle was found dead by a 
shot himself Pretty gruesome. It really coloured my thinking about the river, 
deciding what to shoot in this lst scene. Its all filmed underwater with a high- 
contrast stock, and unlike the other sections, which flow smoothly, its fast, almost 
Brakhage-like. In the editing I worked on the death-rebirth motif. Three times the 
‘eamera moves up into the light, and the film ends with light. Buddhists believe 
that the Bardo state is the moment where the spirit dissolves into the universe, 
and it's commonly represented as light. [felt [needed to mark the death of my 
uncle because of the way it happened. the way it came to me. The only guides Pve 
had in my filmmaking are these so-called coincidences. 


Hoousocar: I remember when you started working on Kitchener Berlin (34 
sin, 1990), you said that you'd spent s0 long working on your mother's side of the 
family that you wanted to turn to your father—to tell his st 

Hormuaw: Trelated my visual nature to my father's side, the silence and 
image-oriented expression that were a part of my earliest experiments with pho- 
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tography. Lused home movies that my uncle shot (my father's brother). There's no 
story, just home-movie moments mixed with photographs of Kitchener back when 
it used to be called Berlin. These are joined with newsreels from the other Berlin 

during wartime. Then the film revisits hoth sites in the present, using a Steadicam 
camera. It floats over surfaces, looking as if it can move without gravity gliding in 

space. 


Hootnocat: Why the Steadica 
Hornuan: There's an obvious kind of spiritual feel to it, because you're float 
ing in a world where the sky and ground are equivalent. IU something we can't 
do with our hodies, except through technology. So its a metaphor for the spirit 
released. | wanted to contrast that with the low technologies~the home movies 
which take a familiar form and subject. The Steadicam provides a solitary and 
other-worldly stance, an emptiness and separation from anything it shows. There's 
something that separates the people sitting in front of these old buildings, that 
separates the remnants of German history from the present, and the camera s 
nals this, This relates to masculinity. The Steadicam is part of the technology that 
‘can take us to far away places or destroy the world. I wanted to show different 
aspeets of technology through the century. using the Steadicam to ereate feeling 
of introspective space where one ean look hack and account for what's happened, 


Hoornoom: Juxtaposed wit ages of the past, the Steadicam is filled with « 
sense of returning. Because its movement isnt attached to a body or person, and 
its movement is 40 uniform, i’ as if the ghost of technology had ventured back to 
visit what it had occasioned, to look over all that's been constructed in ite wake, 

Homa: Yes, that’s the journey. The Steadicam floats over continents, 
adding layers until there are three, four, five images over top each other. They 
show an old Austrian church, Berlin's bombing. an orange crane that looks like 
Native peoples, a 
sera moves toward the 


machineries of the city. I builds to a point where 
sky. and then it breaks, overloaded, and the film to another strata. | went to 
the National Film Archives in Ottawa, looking for images of Kitchener during the 
war. An archivist named Trap Stevens said, “You should look at this old film—it's 
led it out, and T was really moved by it. It touched something in 
film was made by Dent Harrison, a British immigrant who came to 
‘Canada in the early part of the century. He arrived penniless and went into the 
bakery business, where he figured out how to cook a Tot of bread at once hy using 
rotating ovens. He made enough money to travel and own a movie camera. He 


hhow the philosophical bent of these new technologies related to the rise of fas- 
cism—how humans tried to become machines. 


At first, I couldn't legitimize using Harrison's footage since it didn’t have to do 
with Germany, but [realized I was neither German nor English, and that the 
English presence had heen very strong in Kitchener. Harrison crosses the Atlantic 
in a dirigible and on a boat, and speaks of himself and a double making this tray- 
el. He's split himself in two in order to shoot the trip from two different perspec= 
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hhim and his double in t 
aves out of his body. Then a subtitl 
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Harrison's old home movie, which be 
fashion and then slides into a dream reality of doub 
Atlantic is linear, but once he's home, things begin to unravel. That's the inward 
journey. 


ow of dreams, After acre 
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Hootsooat: After finishing Kitchener Berlin, you gathered up all of your 
‘work and named it as a cycle. This series of films progresses through the fami 
and the formal, through a number of documentary styles that seem finally bent on 
shaking off narrative or any traditionally understood sequencing of events. 
Hernuas: It has to do with transformation. When I named this work as a fin- 
ished eyele, I had to start again, and was as lost as I'd been at the beginning of my 
Jing, That's where I am now. Rick Hancox said the last films I've done all look 
very different. I feel that recently I've gone through a lot of changes very fast, and 
that’s not always easy. You do then there's your life. So to 
imagi closed a way of working with the past 
Tl always be able to return to 


that, but now i's time to make something else. 


1 went back to shooting super without a plan or film in mind. his started in 
Bani. where the first films I ever shot~some of the super footage in Road 
Ended=had been made. | returned in 1989 and new ideas came up. Two ways of 
shooting developed. One came out of the haiku of Somewhere Between, shooting 
events of everyday life in a static frame, but this time in super-B. The other way 
was a single-frame zoom. Maybe Pim contriving this new eyele, but i's a path to 
follow in the midst of all this chaos. The single-frame shooting will find its way 
into Chimera (5 win. 1996, while the haiku project is called Opening Series. The 
idea is to make twelve short films, using three shots for every film. They'll all he 
int and wordless except for the ttle Opening Series (902 ging peje Which is 
a reference to Olson's “open form” and free association. It can't be pinned down 
as a static work of art or exhibited as my new film because i's always changing, 
‘These twelve films range from a few seconds to three minutes, and each has a pie~ 
ture on the cover of its box. F've heen making paintings and xeroxing them and 
putting them on the covers: these serve as the titles. To decide on the order af the 
films, you look at the pictures and choose. So the film has many possibilities of 
flow. Every screening is different hecause i's connected to the person who picks 
the drawings, or sometimes the audience decides the order collectively. I was 
working on the paintings at the same time I was editing the films, s0 there's an 
‘organic connection hetween the two. I keep track of the different screenings and 
what [ get out of them, the relationships between the films. They're images shot 
around the world. One begins with a wave cutting the screen diagonally and cuts 
toa bird sitting in remnants of old Egypt. The hied flies off and then the 
half-seeond shot of the faleon god. Images in other films have more formal co 
nections. And then there are more “personal” pictures, images of home ... 


Hoouwoos: Will you put this film in distribution? 

Homan: Maybe after a while, but I want to stay with it at this point just to 
see how it's working, because it all happens in connection with the people who 
make the choices. [need to see whether that works. I have a lot of fear in pinning 
down the films. I don't have a drive to repeat what I've already learned. 
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IN/BETWEEN SPACES 


bby Darrell Varga 


Every story is a travel story—a spatial practice, For this reason, spatial practices 
ayiay tacties, 


The Practice of Everyday Lif 


Miche 


I think childhood js so traumatic we 
Philip ws Inside the Pleasure Dons 


‘The play of light and dark in Philip Hoffman's river (7-7 arises from the 
tension between film and video, water and land, silence and sound, nature and 
‘culture, in an invocation to awake from the trauma of personal history. These ten 
sions are not simple dualisms, but dialectical processes enmeshed in the experi- 
ces of space and time suggested in my opening quotations. river opens with a 
series of images shot on film from a small boat drifting down the Saugeen River, 
the sequence suggesting tranquility even as the calm flow is unsettled by the 
absence of sound.! We are presented with the frame as signifier of absence rather 
than window onto the world. The subsequent sequence realizes this landscape 
surface in the altogether different texture of black-and-white video, but now our 
relations to this framed space is overdetermined by the presence of sound. 
While the technology of reproduction shifts from tactile and mechanical photogra~ 
phy to its electronic counterpart, there is no longer human intervention in the 
steering of the boat, which now drifts according to the river's current. The boat's 
surface amplifies the sound waves floats over the water's surface in a move- 
ment of becoming simultaneously free and confined. The microphone rests on the 
oat seat recording the bump and grind of collisions with tree branches jutting 
‘out from the river's edge. The sound is both jarring in its amplification and hol- 


Jow in artificiality. Likewise, the images are at once tranquil and interlaced with yum seh 


Dea 


sudden reframing movements, n 
‘The camera frames the liquid surface, which in turn reflects the clouds float~ 

ing in the sky above, at once an opaque sheen and permeable depth always medi- 

ated by the touch of photo-mechanical process. This easy contrast suggesting 
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human intervention within nature is complicated by the subsequent scene in 
which the first segment is rephotographed. Here, the edges of the frame are evi 
dent, and the space on-screen where the dissolve sutures together transitions from 
‘one shot to another is effaced. Instead, we see the white screen onto which this 
rephotographing process is projected. This deferral of meaning is further destabi~ 
lized in the final segment, a return to the river to film underwater. In this 
sequence, silent images move quickly between lightness and dark in an onward 
flow through the liquid surface and across the textures of sand, rock, and light, 
marking a reterritorialization of our rel to this space in front of the eam- 
‘era, Movement no longer confined within the hoat menges with the object of the 
image, the water as both surface and depth, recalling Gilles Deleuze’s commentary 
‘on Jean Vigo's LAtalante (se: 


ionshi 


On land, movement always takes place from one point to 
another. always between two points, while on water the 
point is always between two movements: it thus marks the 
‘or the inversion of movement, as in the 
hydraulic relationship of a dive and a counter-dive, which 
is found in the movement of the camera itself .. Finally, a 
clairvoyant function is developed in water, in opposition to 
earthly vision the water thatthe loved one wh has 
disappeared is revealed, a if perception enjoyed a scope 
and interaction, a ruth which it did not have on land, 
(Cinema 179) 


In drawing out the relationship between Deleuz's thinking and Philip 
Hoffman's film practi that for Deleuze, philosophy is 
not theoretical abstraction but is vital conceptual practice, a kind of “assemblage” 
in which the engagement with cinema reveals the practice of thought outside the 
confines of Cartesian dualism. Hoffman's filmmaking practice similarly depends 
upon the immediacy of intuitive and physical response. For Deleuze, cine: 
ThicniyetNione——-pitary determinant of our understanding of space and time, and must be met 
Jhon” Teeny outside of the constraining technical-interpretive methods of psychoanalysis? Like 
penesrabearant the hollow sound of the boat bumping into the shore in river, Hoffinan’s films 
yoorsnviiie tiie, grind up against normative conventions of documentary and genre categorization, 
ay enn They offer a reconfiguration of indexical presence emerging against assumptions 
heonly welcome of fixedness formed by the borders of the frame, of order, finality, Truth, They can 
be understood, following Deleuze’s uid metaphors, as experimental process: 


= no longer measured except in terms of the decoded and 
deterritorialized flows that ... fare caused] to circulate 
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beneath a signifier exluced to silence... embracing all that 
flows and counterflows, the gushings of mercy and pity 
knowing nothing of means and aims, Une: Ordjpus 50) 


By disrupting the ordered measure of images toward a coherent teleology. cine 
matic experimentation serves a necessary critical function, But its function is not 

simply as corrective to the positivist tendency of realist narrative and critical dis- 

‘course; instead, itis the ereation of an alternative space in-between that which is 
simply given and the idea of art as transformative and in which the act of seeing 

cannot be made coextensive with believing. 

‘That which is within the frame is never fully known and always points to 
absences beyond the border: it is this space that is both celebrated and mourned 
as simultaneous site of possibility and nothingness. While the commonplace 
understanding of space, of the landscape around us and within our movie frames, 
is as something that is simply a location for action and in itself simply given and 
neutral, space must be better understood as something that is socially produced 
and that can only be understood through our systems of cultural encosin 
Hoffman's image-making, as exemplary of experimental practice, does not offer an 
Lunmediated window onto the world. Deleuze deseribes the importance of eontem- 
porary cinema as engaging a new mode of thought in three ways: 


= the obliteration of a whole or of a totalization of images, 
in favour of an outside which is inserted between them; the 
erasure of the internal monologue as whole of the film, in 
favour of fee indirect diseourse and vision; the erasure of 
the unity of {human and the world, in favour of a break 
which now leaves ws with only a belief in this world. 
(Cinema 2 18) 


‘What cinema offers, when it breaks free from the relentlessness of the culture 
industry and systems of measure, is an image of thought outside of the commodi- 
fied and spatialized containment of difference, 

Hoffman's films engage this thought-movement by confounding easy distine= 
tions between documentary and experimentation. These films exist in the spaces 
in-between film forms, in-between image and test, place and space, the body and 
its absence, photography. history and memory. As Blaine Allan indicates for sever~ 
al fils, including Kitchener-Berlin (i 


‘The slash and the hyphen in the titles sugzest hoth a sever- 
ance from the past and connections to it, an ambivalence 
‘that is especially poignant for the descendants of the area's 
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German settlers. The history of the area undespins the film, 
but refuses to bind it or restrict it from free association. 
(Program Net: New Morke Shoecane, Part 1D, 


‘The landscape that is the surface texture of Hoffman's films is overlaid with a ise 
course of territorialism, of personal and political struggles aver the domain of 
space. Prior to World War I, the Canadian town of Kitchener was called Berlin. 
‘The juxtaposition of war images with home-town in peacetime elicits a desire to 
uncover and transform the complicit relation between the name, the regimenta- 
tion of territory, the onslaught of time, and technologies of mass destruction, This 
process is not nostalgia for # pre-war law of the father; throughout these films, 
and especially in the later Sweep (195, crise wih Sai van Ingen, there isa realiza- 
tion that the binding of a place to a name is an effacement of earlier cultures, The 
filu’s ttle evokes this brutal gesture of erasure~the legacy of colonization under 
which a discourse of Canadian space must begin. 

hyphen of Kitchener-Berlin both links and keeps apart 
these spaces, and it is here that personal history is uncovered through film images 
that play against the borders of static photography, the moving image, memory 
and forgetfulness, and through the creative process of immersion engaged by the 
smaltiplicity of overlapping images. The personal is complicit with instrumental= 
ined destruction, whereby the silence institutionalized by the change of the town's 
name is given voiee through cinematographic technology. itself enmeshed in the 
brutality that is the history of the twentieth century. Hoffman explains how thi 
unresolved contradiction is present in his use of the Steadicam for present-day 
images acting ax both free-floating spirit and masculine aggression: 


you're floating in a world where the sky and the ground 
are equivalent. I's something we can't do with our bod 
except through technology. Se its « metaphor for the spi 
released. [ wanted to contrast that with the low technolo- 
‘sies-the home movies which take a familiar form and sub- 
ject. The Steadicam provides a solitary and uther-worly 
‘stance, an emptiness and sepa anything it shows. 
‘There's something that separates the people sitting in front 
of these old buildings that separates the remnants of 
German history from the present. and the camera signals 
this. This relates to masculinity. The Steadicam is part of 
the technology that can take us to faraway places or 
destroy the world. I anted to show diferent aspects of 
technology through the century. using the Steadicam to ere- 
ate a feeling of introspective space where one can look back: 
‘and account for what's happened. (145) 
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‘This process of movement is not a re-writing of history but an evocation ofits 
absences, following Walter Benjamin's demand that we “brush history against the 
grain” (256257. The relation to Benjamin is not incidental: his writings are filled 
with references to the shock effect of images and experiences that flare briefly and 
then disappear, but which, if recognized, fundamentally transform spatial and 
temporal understanding. Hoffman's archeological process is a Benjaminian trans~ 
lation of the past and casting forward into an unnameable future. There is no syn 
thesis of this dialectic: instead, itis an offering that includes the necessary 
absences of forgetting and misconception haunting the reconfiguration of memory, 
an offering that realizes Hoffman's assertion that “the possibility of mourning lies 
in the unseen” (142.2 To think eritically about Berlin is to look into the disaster of 
history and, in this ease, to recognize the silent complicity in such acts as the era- 
sure of the name Berlin from a place now ealled Kitchener. The art process that 
takes memory as canvas requires the failure of recognition (which is not the same 
asthe absences of official history), in order to suspend instrumentalization and 
‘engage thought, as Deleuze describes: 


When we cannot remember, sensory-motor extension 
remains suspended, and the actual image, the present op 
cal perception, does not link up with ether a motor image 
‘ora recollection-image which would re-establish contact, It 
rather enters into relation with genuinely virtual elements, 
feelings of dja vu or past ‘in genera” n dream and 
In short. it is not the recollection-image or atten 
tive rengnition which gives us the proper equivalent of the 
‘optical-sound image. iti rather the disturbances of memo 
ry anil the faihures of recognition. (Cnoms 254) Na 


Hoffman's use of silence and the abrupt stasis of still photography disrupts the poison 
flow of movement as teleology of action and reaction, and acknowledges the 
Uunsayable: a mourning that cannot be reduced to the awkward gestures of lan= 
guage, but instead emerges in chanee relations. due 
‘The overlap of image and experience in the opening segment of Kitchener- 
Berlin confounds the instrumentality of space. Under the simultaneously hypnoti 
and menacing drone of church bells mixed with intermittent construction machin~ 
ery sounds, images of nighttime hombing in Berlin are juxtaposed with home- 
movie footage in Kitchener. The first image we see is of children opening 
Christmas presents, suggesting, however innocently, the commodification of home 
space, while the following war images indicate the brutal contestation for the con- 
trol of nation-state territory—the bloodbath over who gets to name this space as 
home!” Intereut are still photographs of public spaces in the earlier days of 
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Kitchener, and prominent among these are snapshots marking a “successful” 
hunting expedition, in which we see a row of deer carcasses inverted to bleed dry. 
Violence looms even in so-called peacetime. Que attention is drawn to both the 
violence which underpins homosociality and the way photography similarly 
frames, confines, and captures the subject while signifying absences beyond (and 
within) itself 

‘The photographs are ordered in temporal reverse (images of Kitchener 
appear fist, and then those from when the town was called Berlin), while the film 
images move chronologically. A young bay steps forward to look into the camera 
and into a future he cannot see, except in fragments of the past. These images 
overlap the flow of present-era Steadicam shots, which suggest a wandering and 
free-floating quality while also drawing attention to the relentlessness of Western 


notions of progress. Frequently, we see the camera operator's shadow floating 
through the collage, a reflexive presence engaging a link between past and pres 
ent, between Kitchener and Berlin. But the shadow darkens the image, making it 
indistinet and the past irrecoverable. 

Circulating through Hoffman's films are documents from a past that ean 
never be wholly known, while the overlaid present has already begun to fade, Out 
‘of what Bruce Elder, in his description of a tendency to investigate the nature of 
the photographic image in Canadian experimental film, calls this “double-sided 
ept of representation”: in which presence is always bound to 
absence, Hoffman's film practice brushes assumptions of photographic indexi 
ty against the grain, Our relationship to these temporal and spatial domains is 
determined by structures of power out of which emerges the photographic trace, 
‘The towering trees of the Canadian forest circulate beneath images of imposing 
European cathedrals. Tourists gaze upward while their bodies legitimize the com 
modity-conquest of space. Simultaneously. Aboriginal peoples gaze into the 
era as the Pope moves through the erowd, his image reproduced from television, 
the relentless flicker of video transferred to film reminding us of the invasiveness 
‘of systems of power even as the seductiveness of the image evades naming it as 
sch, In the overlap of these images, the dialectical process of negation forces a 
recognition of absence without reconciliation, 

‘The notion of cause and effect, of a teleology of history, is blasted apart and 
recognition is forced in the space of absence. There is no longer a totaling unity 
in which thought is contained and experience is managed. Deleuze describes the 
importance of montage in the contemporary film as engaging the new by evading 
4 causal association of images: 


‘What counts is on the contrary the interstice between 
images, between two images: a spacing which means that 
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‘each image is plucked from the void and falle back into it 

Given one image, another image has to be chasen which 
‘ill induce an interstice between the two. This is not an 
‘operation of association. but of differentiation, as mathe~ 
maticians say, or of disappearance, as physicists say: given 
‘one potential, another one has to be chosen, not any what- 
ever, but in such a way that a difference of potential ix 
‘established between the two, which will be productive of a 
third or of something new. (Cinema 217) 


For Deleuze, the cinema frame once allowed a stable system of measure in which 
disparate elements were brought together, but the contemporary screen is one of 
d ity. Like Robert Rauschenberg’s overloaded frames of expe 
rience and detritus, contemporary cinema arises out of a social and historical con- 
text in which faith in grand narratives has dissolved. Where we may see something 
now it isin the unfixed, unstable terrain of the in-between. 

‘The final seetion of Kitchener Berlin is tithed “Veiled Flight,” evoking th 
recurring tension of simultaneous movement and the obstruction of vision. The 
final image of the film is of an unfocused figure bathed in washed-out red, a 
home-movie image superimposed over cave walls and appearing at fit glance as 
an irregular beam of light. That which was given in memory and history has dis- 
solved into waves of colour and a deferral of narrative mastery. This image follows 
4 sequence in which the camera moves into a darkened cave where candles and a 
flashlight illuminate wall carvings, photographs, and other static images, Some of 
these images ure similar to those found in primary school history texts such as 
drawings of dinosaurs and early explorers, but from which the concluding dissolve 
‘of light sets us free. If we are bound in chains within this Plato's Cave, they are 
chains of our own making, images of power and discipline cast onto the earth, 

This cave, in a town called istricht on the Duteh-Belgian border, is a 
‘quarry for the local community, and while material is extracted, local people bring, 
images inside to affix to the walls. This space of found objects in turn reflects the 
1 with which the film itself is composed, and likewise reflects 
ce of free-moving immersion in the everyday. Following 
the collage of technoeras the film's first half, this section can be understood as. 
an inward journey. but it is a journey likewise bound up with the social procese of 
mediation and materiality. The seetion begins with an inverted rural landscape 
and hydro-electric structure. The camera ares downward and the hydro tower pen 
cetrates into the earth. Superimposed over this movement is archival footage of an 
old man awakening from his dream of technological progress (the trans-Atlantic 
‘Zeppelin flight of the middle prologue discussed below) to gaze into the disaster 
of history. What follows is montage of underground mining footage cut with 


and simul 


collection of mate 
Hoffman's cinematic pra 
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home-movie images of Christmas gift-giving. a horse-riding competition, and 
footage from the making of an Imax film that stages Aboriginal communal life. In 
this film within the film, we again see the image of animals dead from the hunt, 
staged for the surveillance eye of the looming, authoritarian camera. 

Hoffman has called these complex image-collages “polyphonic recitations” 
(ContitsFlsmes 4), evoking a contrapuntal multiplicity in the telling of stories 
through the entanglement of personal memory and history. Iti interesting that 
the term privileges sound within this complex layering of images, perhaps to sug> 
gest an ephemeral musicality to the visuals in order to circumvent the instrumen- 
talized relation hetween word and image common to conventional film reeeption, 
he collage evokes another kind of absence. If the images from old 
ies are obscured by the fading of the film surface and the scratches 
from many pastes through the family projector. they speak as well ofthe impossi= 
bility of figuring the family as united by the law of the father—even as the film ix 
‘explicitly described as marking the paternal side of the Hoffman family, its pat~ 
terns of dispersion and settlement (4). The fm does not present a simplistic nos 
talgia for a prelapsarian age, for it is a movement caught up in the blinding gust 
‘of the present combined with a masculinist desire to both know father and get out 
of his house. 

‘The middle “Prologue” of Kitchener Berlin isin fact a masculinist 
journey/progress narrative. It is composed entirely of edited material from an 
archival film called The Highway of Tomorrow or, How One Makes Two, 
in the 1930s by « Canadian businessman named Dent Harrison. Hoffman 
describes being moved by the inventiveness of this film, which depicts a 
flight across the Atlantic and in which Harrison photographically creates a d 
of himself to facilitate photography from both the inside and the outside of the 
ship. Harrison then falls into a dream in which we see the double moving out of 
his body, as the final tithe card asks “Have you people seen all that I have in my 
dreams?"* The question raised by this quirky film is complex: while serving as a 
document of fight, it freely embraces non-realist representational strategies, a if 
to signal that the dream of mobility is co-extensive with an alternative imaginary. 
‘The film is neither newsreel nor museum piece, and the opening ttle announces 
jp in the “Amateur Cinema League: The Worldwide 
wey through this 

to the opening 


internationalism, the title appears over a circulating globe simil 
‘of commercial newsreels. Yet “amateur” indicates a break from commercial or 


* professional” imaye-making, and the use ofthe tile here signal an ality with 


derided as “amateur” hy some elements of the mainstream. Harrison's film is a 
story about travel and technological achievement, engaging Deleuze's understand 
ing of movement as the central concern of pre-WWI cinema, a reflection of tech= 
nocratie will-to-mastery combined with a belief in the possibility of unity: 


‘The mobile camera i like a general equivalent of all the 
means of locomotion that it shows or that it makes use of 
aeroplane, ea boat, bieyele, foot, metro .. In other words, 
the essence of the cinematographic movement-image lies in 
extracting from vehicles or moving bodies the movement 
which is their common substance, or extracting from move 
mients the mobility which is their essence. (Cran 128) 


Hofman uses this footage to embrace the everyday and the idiosyncratic personal 
‘experience of time and space, but he also asks whether Harrison's dream recog 
nizes the collapse of order that is the consequence of our uses of technology, as 
reflected in Hoffman's earlier comments on the use of the Steadicam, 

‘Travel is a recurring motif in Hoffman's films. His firs, On the Pond (7. is 
a reflection on chiklhood memory and how photography provides traces of the 
past while framing absences impossible to recover. His next, The Road Ended at 
the Beach (196, presents the failure to enact Kerouac’s On the Road in the 
uunfreedon of the Reagan-Thatcher-Mulroney era, as Hoffman has explained: 


experience that isn't coming and no 
has lot to do with how men relate to 
‘with outer realities, getting the job done 
<u The guys on the road are caught in dead-end jobs, and 
nobody's relating to each other in the van ... The Beats 
were the fathers [took on the trip, hut their roads ate 
lowed nove. (otows 161) 


One thread of their destination is a meeting with Beat-era photographer Robert 
Frank to ask about the spirit of those times and the nature of his images. Instead, 
they end up talking about Frank's life beside the ocean and lend a hand with the 
renovations to his cabin, Frank admits to an earlier innocence in the Beats. which 
allowed a sense of freedom, but then bluntly states that Kerouac is dead. 
Memories of other journeys intercede. The travellers encounter a man who has 
been continuously eyeling since 1953 and has spanned the world numerous times 
with only the baggage he ean carry on his bike. In contrast, the van these friends 
are driving in is cercarial and subject to frequent breakdowns. Yet the film persists 
with the question of what it means to travel, to document, and to exist wi 
homosocial structures of power.° Spontancity and the poetry of free movement 


Kili algo 
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emerge when Hoffman is alone with the camera dancing on rocks at the water's 
‘edge. Here the images swirl, making tactile the visual plane in a celebration of 
looking unencumbered by obligations of language and social discourse. Yet the 
film refuses an easy privileging of this moment; while it offers pleasure and inten- 
exists within the borders of the social. 

Sweep (1995) silts through the imperialist legacy of travel. It isa journey north 
to the remote Ontario town of Kapuskasing and then to Fort George, a destination 
for Robert Flaherty, who was the great-grandfather of Sami van Ingen, Hoffman's 
collaborator, As the author of a foundational film in the history of documentary, 
Nanook of the North (1923 the spectre of Flaherty is collaborative, like it or not, 
But where that cinematic father journeyed north with the belief that the einema 
can unproblematically capture and thus muscumize northern people, Hoffman's 
desire isto shake off this legacy of colonialism, as he describes the problematic 
homosocial context of the film: “Two men, on the road AGAIN, sifting through 
past worlds where there is everywhere. dusty remnants of the “great white fat 
Colliding head on with the passing present we see him living in us" Past and 
present, fathers and sons: again, desire exists in-between these limits, This gap ix 
filled with invocations of the everyday, in the gestures of home movies (another 
kind of hyphen), drawing us to the brink of representation and then dissolving in 
an overlap of experience. 

‘The camera gazes at the spaces in-between image and text, photography and 
body and place. The surface texture of the film the land north of 
Lake Superios, is overtetermined by the discourse of territorialism, the cultural 
divisions of space and place framed und divided amid the ruins of history. An irri 
tating huza overlays parts of the soundtrack, signifying the hydro-electric develope 
ment that has irreparably disrupted life in the north. while at the same time 
extending a modicum of material benefits. The filmmakers understand themselves 
as embodying this southern technocracy, and choose to turn the camera onto their 
‘own presence anid process of looking. Here, they work against the tendency, pres 
ent since the days of Flaherty and in his more recent imitators, to objectfy 
Aboriginal peoples within an unnameable (and thus exploitable) landscape. 

‘The colonial project requires the landscape to he empty and unnamed in 
order to legitimize the narrative of discovery. conquest, and exploitation. Sweep’ 
counter-narrative displaces that prescriptive and exchusionary project of imagining 
community, in which difference is displaced by the construction of unity under 
the banner of tradition. In this way, my use of the concept of in-between spaces 
intersects with Homi Bhabha's use of that term to describe the intersection of the= 
ory and practice. For Bhabha, the hybrid subject position within colonialism, 
where the act of production is overdetermined by the spectre of the West, at the 
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same time subverts these hegemonic and binary assumptions. As Bhabha states: 


Counter-narratives of the nation that continually evoke and 
‘erase its totalizing boundaries—both actual and concept 
‘al-disturh those ideological manoeuvres through which, 
“imagined communities’ are given essentialist identities. For 
the political unity of the nation consists in a continual dis- 
placement of the anxiety of the iredeemably plural modern 
space. (109) 


Sweep opens with a silent, archival film of white explorers interacting with the 
indigenous Cree people. They are on the deck of a ship posing for a photo when 
the white men begin to playfully fight with each other. The image fades to black, 
hut this spectre of homosocial aggression continues to hang over the landseape as 
the camera pans in a sweeping gesture of our technological view. The final pas- 
sage of the film weaves together images of the landscape with that of a cultivated 
flower garden, memories of family and childhood experiences, the looming hydro 
clectrie structures, and the archival footage of the Cree, in front of which stand 
the filmmakers in silhouette. This intertwining of history and structures of settle- 
ment, of looking and landscapes suggests how all of these spaces are produced 
Within a given cultural context and how they overlap and change in the process of 
engagement, 

In-between framed space are the desires and betrayals of the body-caught in 
the photographs decisive moment and in the relentlessness of time. Destroying 
Angel (199% rained wid Woqoe Saban) is, om the one hand, a mourning for the death 
‘of Hoffman's life partner and collaborator, Marian McMahon, while also being a 
celebration of Wayne's gay marriage. In an early scene, Wayne and Marian are 
cooking dinner while Hoffman, from behind the camera, implores: “Come on you 
guys. act.” The photographer-subject power relationship is inverted as Marian asks 
Phil to explain how he would “act.” The dialogue merges this gap of presence and 
absence while revealing the performative nature of representation and confound 
ing the possibility of verisimilitude—that which is true is transformed in this 
process of seeing, remembering, and making into film. These are intensely person- 
al images, which raise questions over the representation of self. The scene follows 
Wayne's introductory narration, which reflects on his childhood travels through 
the American mid-West with his insurance-salesman father, and foregrounds the 
role of memory in Phil and Marian's work. Wayne's reflection is triggered by the 
spatial similarity of Phil and Marian’s home to those farms he visited during 
childhood. Childhood is embraced as a place of wonder, but this process of mem= 
‘ory simultaneously brings forth an archeology of tyranny. The convergence of 
space through the figurations of memory allows the emergence here of both art 
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Pay Hato 


and mourning, following de Certeau: 


Memory derives its interventionary force from its very 
capacity to be altered—unmooted, mobile, lacking any fixed 
pevition. Its permanent mark is that it is formed (and forms 
ite “capital” by arising from the other (a circumstance) and 
by losing it (tis no more than a memory). There is a dou- 
ble alteration, both of memory. which works when some- 
thing affects it, and its object. which is reunembered only 


What de Certeau asserts for memory follows his understanding of space as a net- 
work of transform ities that emerge in movement rather than in the 
fixedness of property, and evokes the treatment of space and travel throughout 
Hoffman's films, 

What is necessary for Wayne is a movement of recouviliation, which requires 
confronting and moving away from his father. The camera holds on a close-up of 
his face against « black background, as we hear (but do not see) him read a letter 
‘to his father, in which he expresses his anger for childhood physical and emotion- 


al abuse while understanding that in spite ofthis pain, there remains love 
Detween them. The close-up at first appears to be a still image, but the subject 
blinks a few times and his presence is felt. The purpose of Wayne's letter is to gain 


control over his life, to set himself free from the constrai of family by control- 
ing the terms of contact. Here, Wayne tells his father he has AIDS. Earlier shots 
expose the array of pills he consumes each day. A later seene, again in the 
kitchen, has Wayne explaining to Marian the purpose of the various medications, 
while a series of quick cuts of close-ups relates the everyday pleasures of cooking 
and sharing food. The subject of disease is integrated into the everyday. and for~ 
mally Hoffman is, in his words, “cooking with the camera."® These ritual gestures 
recur throughout Hoffman's films, as if what can no longer be found in the fixed 
assertion of language or the disciplinary boundaries of space exists in the margins, 
in the fluidity of the everyday. The conversation between Wayne and Marian 
reflects upon the need to exercise individual control in confrontation with disease. 
Its the flipside to the more formal ritual of Wayne's gay marriage which, while 
celebrating and affirming love, is also a public demand for social recognition and 
legitimacy in the face of homophobic patriarchy. 

‘The father, in a moving speech during the wedding reception, celebrates 
Wayne's marriage while at the same time reasserting his own sence of authority, 


even if only to himself. Wayne's father claims that he has learned to be “liberal- 
minded,” while earlier the film has detailed the tyranny of control hanging over 
his relationship with Wayne. These gaps are not reconciled in a negation of the 
past; rather, they acknowledge the coexistence of contradictions-the context for 
self-discovery and social transformation. The father’s speech and its inclusion in 
this film is a means of passage out from under the difficult memories of childhood, 
‘This movement is, unfortunately. met by the painful news of Marian's fatal eancer, 
a tyranny of the body, which is caught like Walter Benjamin's angel of history: 


A Klee painting named Angelus Norus shows an angel 
looking a though he is about to move away from some 
‘thing he is fixedly contemplating, His eyes are staring, his 
mouth is open, his wings are spread. This is how one pie~ 
‘tures the angel of history. His face is turned toward the 
past, Where we perceive a chain of events, he sees one si 
ile catastrophe which keeps piling wreckage upon wreckage 
tnd hurts it in front of his feet. The angel would like to 

‘ay, awaken the dead, and make whole what has been 
smashed, But a storm is blowing from paradise; it has got 
‘caught in his wings with such violence that the angel can 
no longer close them, This storm irresistibly propels him 
into the future to whiel his back is turned. while the pile of 
debris before him grows skyward. This storm i what we 
call progress, 257) 


As tragic as Marian’s death is the film does not sentimentalize or mystify. Her 
death is instead put in the context of life as a process that necessarily includes 
struggle and suffering beyond individual eontrol. The film's ttle, Destroying 
Angel, recalls Theodor Adorno’s comment that Klee's angel is caught up in the 
destructiveness of the present: 


‘The Angels Novus, the angel of the machine ... The 
machine angel's enigmatic eyes force the onlooker to try to 
decide whether he is announcing the culmination of disas- 
ter or salvation hidden within it. But, as Walter Benjamin, 
who owned the drawing, said, he is the angel who does not 
tzive, but takes. (198) 


Thave made earlier references to Hofiman’s use of images “caught up in the 
blinding gust of the present” to express what is a central concern of his work, £0 
‘well encapsulated in Benjamin's meditation on Klee's angel: the impossibility of 
totality and reconciliation in any movement into the future. 
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THE WORKMANSHIP OF RISK: 
THE RE-EMERGENCE OF HANDCRAFT IN 
POSTMODERN ART 


by Polly Ullrich, 


Pierre Cabanné: “What is the oo 
Marvel Duchamp: “I do 
“We o 


al gen 
‘know. The 


Lange Glass! 


taken for a purely cet 


bral painter, have 


Jhamp: “Yes. You know, a painter ie always a sort of eraftssnan’”! 


David P 


to start an angument with 


nsop Hee 


A generation after the advent of conceptual and electronic art, handerafts= 
Jong hound by traditionhave re-emerged as radical and fresh practices, Paul 
Shimmel, North American curator for the most recent Sao Paulo Bieni 
identified “a concentration of decoration and craft as the new common ground” 
for the next generation of young artists (Leiegwst 9). Lisa Phillips, curator of the 
1997 Whitney Biennial, has also identified increased “attention to handmade 
things and elaborate processes” as a noticeable characteristic of some of the 
newest arf (Ksufsin 19, Laura Hoptman, an assistant curator at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York, who included works by the painters Elizabeth Peyton, 
John Currin and Luc Taymans in a recent show, calls their hand-built surfaces 
radical” hecause of their “unashamed” celebration of the act of painting itself 
and their lack of postmodern ironic eynicism.t Even the stuffy National Portrait 
Gallery in London last year reported a record number of entries (90) to its portrait 
competition for artists under the age of fo 
Much of the disembodied “avant-garde” conceptual art made now no longer 
seems as fresh as it once did~perhaps because it relies too heavily on conventions 
devised twenty-five years ago. Indeed. one of the original practitioners of “ema 


s has 
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to distance them from less prestigious handcrafted objects such as pottery or tex- 
les. gained new respect, Now, with the postmodern blending and leveling of cate- 
gories, ar and craft have edged closer toward an acknowledged, and not shameful, 
union. But more than that, the inereasing status of handeraftsmanship—and the 
issues surrounding it in art—subverts some basic philosophical and aesthetic 
tenets in the West. Handerafis, with their relation to the body and the physical 
senses, counteract the drive toward technology and dematcrialization in our cul- 
ture. The traditional identification of handerafts with minorities and women also 
allows these processes to reveal alternative voices, Critic Barry Schwabsky com- 

¢ Mrican-American artist Robert Colescott’s paintings in the 
United States pavilion at the 1997 Venice Biennale were “a reminder that what 
‘seems most traditional can be most subversive” 0), 

What does it mean to be using hand processes to make art in this postmodern 
age of the simulacrum? The recent renaissance of handwork can be identified 
With « wide variety of sources, The following is an attempt to draw on some of 
these sources to clarify the place of the hand in eontemporary art. 


mented that 


‘Tue Hanp ann Ater as Sexsvous Ines 

A sixtoenth-century duc, recounted in the memoirs of the Renaissance sculptor 
Baccio Bandinelli, was fought between Bandinelli's cousin and the Vidame of 
Chartres because of some particularly rancorous fighting words from the Vidame. 
‘The Vidume claimed that Florentine nobles who had taken up painting and sculp 
ture were actually practising the “manual arts” Mains 86. This, of course, was an 
insult not to be ignored during the Renaissance. Artists were struggling then to 
separate themselves from hand-oriented crafts such as glass-making or pottery 
and to ally themselves with poets, architects, and musicians into a new, more 
refined, intellectual and prestigious category called “fine art” Historically, seulp- 
tors and painters had been classified as artisans and craftspeople—not “artists” 
and they therefore suffered from an association with manual labor, a prejudice 
going back to ancient Greece, 

During the Middle Ages, sculptors belonged to guilds that included stone 
masons and bricklayers, while painters belonged to guilds for gilders and saddlers, 
Eventually, craft guilds became powerful political forces~powerful enough to chal- 
lenge the grip monarchs had thus far beld over such activities. It was no accident 
that the advent in the seventeenth century of artists’ academies, which drew artists 
away from membership in guilds, was heavily sponsored by monarchs and those in 
royal courts who saw an opportunity to break the power of the guilds. This separa 
jon-between painters and sculptors and the other craft worker=—definitively sev- 
ered fine art from craft, and also led to a separation of intellect and hand (or 


body), a break that was a result of polities rather than aesthetics. 

‘The duality between craft (the hand/body) and art (the mind) came to a head 
in philosophical and aesthetic debates during the Enlightenment in the eigh= 
teenth century. The foundation of this dualism—the Cartesian split between the 
mind and the material world (where the act of thinking, rather than fe 
sensing, assures us of our existence)—sill reaches into our postmodern culture. 
‘The dominance of brainwork over handwork is reflected today in art and cultural 
theory that privilege language over images and objects. “I often talk about post 
‘as precisely the fulfillment of certain Enlightenment agendas.” 
University of Chicago art historian Barbara Maria Stafford has said. Nevertheless, 
she adds, there isa human need to be “anchored in something that isn't merely 
simulated, degraded or cerebral ... The body is our locus ... for experiencing the 

it again, and say that itis 

o 
spiritualiaed” (9d. ix Soupere 13-10. The privileging of the human hand in art-mak~ 
ing calls into question Western dualism: what cultural theorist Homi Bhabha calls 
binary boundaries,” the domination of either/or polarities in defining the world 
around us (251). However, the search to reintegrate the hand, the body, and the 
physical senses in art does not mean a retreat into an essentialisin or universaliza~ 
tion. The hand, as a sign of the individual, is potentially the ultimate purveyor of 
idiosynerasy. personal identity, and spiritual power. Probably for that reason, pre= 
historic artists covered cave walls with hundreds of hand images. 

‘The synthesis of the hand and the mind as a way of life has a long history 
craft at. The potter Marguerite Wildenhain, for example, writes: 


‘This intimate correlation of the quick perception of the eye 
ith the inner concept of the heart and mind, and the sen- 
sitive training of the hand, this immediate reaction of all 
the capacities of a human being. will always be the aim of 
any training of a craftsman and artist. It is only the potency 
of these combined abilities that will give the artist the 
power to convey what he feel in his own personal way. (138) 


Contemporary eraft theory of the hand also has deep roots in Asian art, Japanese 
aesthetician and writer Shoetss Yanagi, whose classic The Unknown Crafisman 
influenced several generations of Western craft artists calls the question of the 
survival of handerafts ... 


not simply technological or economic, but, basically, a 
spiritual question ... I'seems to me that there is something 
10 basic, s0 natural in the hand that the urge to utilize its 
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power will always make itself felt... The chief characteristic 
‘of handerafs is that they maintain by their very nature a 
direct link with the human heart, so that the work always 
partakes of a fnuman quality (107-103) 


‘Yanagi helped popularize the 40-year-old Japanese tea ceremony in the West, an 
aesthetic outgrowth of Zen Buddhism. The Way of Tea counters Western dualistic 
notions of beauty and ugliness, asymmetry and symmetry, According to the 
Japanese custom, the best art shows austerit depth, simplicity, restraint, 
intuition, and even imperfection—qualities that are the very opposite of many 
Greek 

‘Trying to find the way out of the problem of dualism (beautiful/ugly. 
mind/hand, art/life, consciousness/world) has been a persistent thread underlying 
wentieth-century Western philosophy and aesthetics. Two writers~Freneh philoso 
pher Mauri Ponty and crafts theorist David Pyehave made perhaps 
the most striking contributions hy interpreting the work of art=and its making~as 
4 seamless fusion of the sensual and the intellectual. This radically 
work beyond pure idea or mere intentional act. 

Merleau-Ponty. a phenomenologist, countered a dualistic philosophical tradi- 
tion beginning with Plato by suggesting that h ness and perception 
are fundamentally connected to the world there is no “inner realm” that opposes, 
dominates, and organizes an otherwise impenetrable and meaningless “outside” 
world of matter (including the body). This “theory of embodiment” argues that 
human perception, rather than being cerebral and transcendental, is 
through, and inseparable from. the body and its senses. Humans perceive the 
world, then, from a position of reciprocity 
one is touched in return, Since art is about perception. this 
striking ramifications. While works of art have semantic qualities, “forn 
rations which refer, in some sense, heyond themselves.” they are also more than 

etic structures (Gomther so. Art tries to engage “our whole being”—not 
but by constructing a sensual reality as we might encounter it in 
perception itself, through the marks, the erasures, and the physical processes left 
hy the artist's hand in the work. Artworks reflect our own insertion in the world 
=a blend of transcendental meaning and physical presence-and are “individuals, 
that is, beings in which the expression isindistinguishable from the thing 
expressed” (us. 

‘The craft world has always intermixed process, material and meaning. The 
meaning ofa traditional ceramic vessel. for example, is deciphered in the complex 
of associations about it—its elay (and the historical lineage that the use of the clay 
reflects), its method of making (and the historical alliance with artists who devel- 
‘oped the method over thousands of years), as well as its function (the meaning of 


ice Merles 


moves the art 


the pot is completed only when it is used). This last, of course, was recognized by “sho ahr ww 
that great saboteur of art categories Marcel Duchamp, who. although he detested “S's 
sensual painting, handcrafted his masterwork The Bride Stripped Bare by Her 
Bachelors, Even over a seven-year period.” Duchamp insisted om calling himself loom wh rt 
“craftsman,” and maintained that bad erafismanship in an artwork should never pat 

be allowed to detract from the purity ofits idea. Like a eraft artist, Duchamp com- 

bined meaning with use, linking the audience (or user) with the essential meaning 

of the art:“I consider, in effect, that if someone, any genius, were living in the 

heart of Aftica and doing extraordinary paintings everyday, without anyone's see= 

ing him, he wouldn't exist.” Duchamp told the writer Pierre Cabanné, “The artist 

exists only if he is known ... because, in 4 product of two poles-there's 

the pole of the one who makes the work, and the pole of the one who looks 
I give the latter as much importance as the one who make 
‘of the admiration we bring to it” €abanoé 69). 

‘The British architect, designer and craftsman David Pye, who casts a skeptical 
eye on the moralizing and sentimental aspects of the craft world also subverts 
dualism in art theory by identifying a eore idea that has-until recent times at 
least~always been valued both in fine and craft art. Pye, a woodworker, never 
liked the phrase “done by hand,” saying that it is uselesely restrictive and inexact. 
“What does handmade’ mean?” Pye asks, “No tools/” What about a hand loom, 
or a potter’s wheel? He likes to point out that the use of machine processes did 
not begin with the Industrial Revolution, adding that the water-driven hamter is 
4an ancient tool, Pye’s core value, an essential component in the process of mak= 
ing, i what he calls the “workmanship of risk" The workmanship of risk 


A work is made 


«o- means simply workmanship using any kind of technique 
‘oF apparatus in which the quality of the result is wot prede= 
termined, but depends on the judgement, dexterity, and 
‘are which the maker exercises as bre works ... The quality 
of the resul is continually at risk during the process of 
making.) 


Pye contrasts this with the “workmanship of certainty.” which is found in quantity 
production and automation, Speed is usually the incentive behind the workman= 
ship of certainty, and the quality of the product predetermined and predictable. 
Pye maintains that the workmanship of risk means that the “risk” must be re 
“Can the worker spoil the job at any moment?” yi-ox) 

Why is the workmanship of risk valuable in art objects? The workmanship of 
ity can also yield high quality. Only through the workmanship of risk. how= 
it possible to reveal the sense of life and moment-by-moment human deci 
sion that are recorded in the process of making. The workmanship of risk may 
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produce subtlety, richness, and variety in a work's formal elements, qualities that 
deepen upon inspection. Pye writes: “A thing properly designed and made eontin- 
ually reveals new complexes of newly perceived formal elements the nearer you 
get to it” (1. These slight improvisations and irregularities, with contrast and ten- 
mn between them, from the smallest visible seale on up, are what vitalize and 
individualize art. 

Although Pye dislikes the term “handmade.” the qualities he finds most 
vlividality 
onan 


y 
sual range in experiencing an artwork, To perceive what Pye 
1” requires the observer to move in close—within hand's reachand to 
employ much more than a narrow, Cartesian cerebral capacity. 


‘Tue Hann Axo tHe Pronuest or tHe “Rea” 
Art that is grounded in materials-based handwork holds a special dialogue with a 
Postmodern culture, which negates a firm foundation as a basis for constructing 
reality, When Belgian artist Luc Tuymans deseribes gs as “auither 
{abifications.” an apparent oxymoron, he articulates the syneretic position 
artists who make handmade postmodern art. Tuymans’ pale brushmarks construct 
aloof, barely legible, abstracted images of troubling subjects, as in his elegant, 
Jintings of concentration camps. These pared-down, pay 
chieally bland works=which Tuymans calls “unimages”force the viewer to com= 
plete their meanings Qopimas). But Tuymans’ evanescent paintings-Like the work 
of a number of younger and mid-carver anists=pointedly remain physical objects 
that accomodate and reflect their conditional, ever-mutating postmodern environ 
ment. Their status as objects is gained through their handmade qualities. 

‘This work elaborates on contemporary art theory inangurated hy Walter 
Benjamin, who wrote that technology. with its speed and its endless ability to mule 
tiply and reproduce, has transformed art irrevocably, Mechanically appropriated 
images, while undermining traditional assumptions about originality in art (what 
is real or authentic?) circumvent a direct, physical give-and-take with the art 
“object. for the maker and viewer alike. Even more broadly, deconstructive 
coming out of a French philosophical context and taken up by the art world have 
challenged the very idea of unequivocal. or grounded, perception itself and have 
described a dematerialized “everyday surface of life.” Finding meaning either in 
‘oneself or in the world depends not on a single perceptual standpoint and 
hedrock of certain meaning, but on deciphering an unstable, ever-changing net 
work of relations surrounding it (osther 5). 

While Tuymans’ paintings seem to echo the fl 


style of contemporary 
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The combination of a fleeting. transient, postmodern sensibility with the flat- 


snes of handworked material is also apparent in the work of 


nat jm 


mid-career artists such as Lari Pittman's baroque, flamboyantly decorated paint- 
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s 


electronic blurs on television; Michelle Grabner's painstakingly hand-replicated 
household patterns painted with enamel on plywood: and David Szafranski's legal 
pads minutely and densely covered with tiny prints and hand drawings all 
expressed edgy postmodern themes while stil calling attention to how carefully 
the pieces were made, This intentional positioning of the artwork in the material 
world does not deny the complexity—and diffusion of standpoints—in constructing 
meaning in postmodern culture. But the mediation of meaning through the 
human hand and body can rehumanize art and provide a powerful embodied ref= 
erence pointa “real” map—within a provisional experience that has been “ana~ 
lyzed away in a mere play of relations” in much currently fashionable theory 


Coomth 


‘Tue Hanb aNd tHe Convencence oF Srace, TrMe AND THE SENSES 

Early conceptual art evolved from what was called the “priority of the idea” in 
art-making, a sense that the idea for the work comes first, and therefore is the 
most essential part of art. In the early 1970s, Mel Bochner’s masking tape and text 
artworks, for example, were not just straightforward vehicles for communicating 
ideas, but were actually visual investigations into~and critiques of-ideas as ins 
tutions, Bochner, however, had already hegun to lose faith by the mid-1970s, not= 
ing that there is no primacy to any aspect of experience, Wha, for example, about 
ideas that develop while making art? Bochner 
worked, sensuous abstract painting allowed hian to continue his inve 
watching how the mind works. “For me, painting, because it isin and of the mate~ 
rial world, offers an access to the processes of the mind, to the indecisions ancl 
Lucertainties philosophy canst cope with.” he notes (gin Suckey 1). His distaste for 
“iteralst” of “declarative” art—“painting ix not merely a statement; itis also a 
question”-allows Bochner to emphasize process in art-making, along with the 
complexity, ambiguity and doubt that are part of it. In his early work, Bochner 
explored the intersection of space and language (or ideas) through visual rides, 
Now, by recor a “narrative of revisions” through his brush strokes, Bochner's 
paintings intersect space (or the visual) with time. “In painting, I want to encode 


time as it evolves” (qui Meyer 01). 
‘The compression of time into an artwork through hand processes turns up in 
contemporary sculpture as well. Tom Friedman and Gary Justis both use meticu= 


lous handwork to produce their conceptually oriented pieces. Friedman’s obses~ 

sively hand-processed everyday materiale~a self-portrait carved out of an aspirin, 
iece of bubble gum stretched twenty feet from floor to ceiling, or 30,040 tooth 
jarburst form—skewer Modernist conventions of solemnity and 


picks glued into a 


scale, Justis elegant, hand-made machines echo a Duchampian mixture of 


mechanics and mythology. There is no one-liner quality to these works: the seul 
tures of both artists take time—both to make and to experience. Justis hammers 
home the message with his sculptures, soto speak: they sometimes contain small 
gongs that chime in repetitive cycles, ulling the viewer into a meditative wait— 
with an emphasis on that interval of time—for each successive ring, 

‘The use of the hand in art-making ean convey extraordinary paychie depth 
and physical density when time is part of the process. Vija Celmins’ thiekly built= 
up drawings and paintings of galaxies, oceans and deserts exude, for example, 
what she calls 2 “fatness” or a “volume.” The pieces are “phenomenological 
investigations.” translations of experience into condensed matter heyond a mere 
idea. Celmins search for this “rich and complete form” in her work (such as put- 
ting eighteen layers of paint on a canvas, and still not being finished) links time 
and physical matter: “I like to think that time stops in art.” Celmins once told an 
interviewer. "When you work on a piece for a long period it seems to capture time 
+» when you pack a lot of time into a work, something happens that slows the 
image down, makes it more physical” (Sivenborn 42). Celmins’ hand-made paint 
‘once again, balance the seale between idea and embodiment, emerging as relent 
lesly consolidated fields of intellectual and physical matter, 


‘Tue Hawn axp Brmtcat Devetoratenr 
Finally, for good or bad, the use of the hand in art has often carried overtly moral 
and ethical overtones in some art circles, This attitude is often attributed to the 
Arts und Crafts movement at the turn of the last century, anal expecially to one of 
ite British leaders, William Morris, But in practice, Morr, who wrote and lectured 
frequently about the importance of handerafts and who founded the Morris and 
Company craft and design firm, “never made a shibboleth of handwork" and 
didn't argue against the use of all machinery, especially when workers were not 
exploited and the quality of the output was good lar! 3). Instead. his real aim 
was social change: for Morris, who was a socialist, handeraft meant work without 
the division of labour between worker and designer, unlike the rigidly hie 
and exploitive industrial workplace of the nineteenth century. 
and political renewal with aesthetics, arguing that the promotion of handwork not 
only improved society by reorganizing relationships in the workplace, but that it 
Iso a path to personal and moral development for the art worker. Because of 
Morris and other Arts and Crafts leaders, “the mark of the hand” became a 
prestigious feature in decorative art and manufactured goods at the time, no 
matter what their qualityleading to David Pye’s ironic story about a potter who, 
in discussing his teapot adds, “Of course it leaks. It's hand-made™ (Py 125). 

A rigorously pure theory of handwork. however, did evolve from the Arts and 


ked sori 
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Crafts movement and continues to affect the contemporary craft world today. 
Pioneering studio-craft leaders—among them Bernard Leach, Michael Cardew, and 
William Straite Murray-began to articulate values that placed less emphasis on 
Morris’ social crusading and more on craft objects as the equals of painting and 
sculpture, By the 1930s, craft had broken with the political Left: to socialists, 
making “luxury” items by hand seemed self-indulgent during an economic 
depression. No longer part of the industrial or economic hase, eraft objects 
evolved into art objects, 

Influenced by the modernists Clive Bell and Roger Fry (who democratized art 
hierarchies) the new craft leaders conveyed attitudes that defined them more as 
artists than designers or laborers. They emphasized integrity timelessness and 
authenticity in their work, with an extreme sens and the desire 


Pottery in England, lived out a stringent paradigm of handwork that still influ- 


ences eraft artist, and which extends from the beginning to the end of th 
making process “from digging the clay himself. to throwing and decorating the 
pots, to firing them in a kiln he had built, with wood he had collected himself” (19, 

‘This attitude, rather than promising social improvement in general, still car 
ried « high ethical tone: the arduous hand skills (and. consequently, life skills) 
developed overtime hy the artist hecame the standard for his or her character 
development and moral worth. As eraft objects have become more like art objects 
a terrible ai hat the crafts are 
hing corrupted by the fine-art world and its marketplace. In a talk titled “Craft ax 
Attitude,” delivered at a forum called Me-Tisioning the Crafts at the Penland 
School for Crafts in the mid-1980, cerami 
low quality of eraft art, saying that erafts were becoming #0 “slick” that “the 
maker's hand is no longer visible” Highy said that the humanistic, spiritual prin= 
ciples originally at work in crafts because of their thoughtful, handmade qu 
ane being degraded by an art establishment that rewards artists who are the best 
marketers, not artists with the most integrity (gn Malanter 4). 

This, ironically. is a complaint often heard from fine artists as well. Erie 
Fischl, for example, in looking back at what he thought was the shallownes—the 
inattentiveness to hand skills and art history—in his own early art training, com- 
ments angrily: 


jety has arisen in some corners of the eraft wor 


Part of the problem is that artiste of my generation were not 
‘educated. We were not given the equipment, because it was 
generally believed to be irrelevant. Drawing, eye-hand coor- 
dination, art history-really relevant stuff-was considered 
unnecessary... in fact. it i incredibly disrespectful of the 


importance of history that we train people to be amateurs. I 
deeply resent the kind of flattery that replaced discipline, 
We were made to feel from day one that we were artists, 
fully sprung from the womb an artist. What experience has 
shown me is that it takes your life to become an artist. (ga. 
in Ten.) 


As categories continue to be dismantled and mixed together, many fine artists and 
‘craft artists alike find that they frequently stand on common ground, especially as 
their work revolves around the issues of process, materials and handwork. In the 
craft world, this is alled “crossover.” and it is often met with consternation=as 
well as elation. Clearly. a seulptor such as Jim Hodges, who constructs knotted 
chai flowers and thread into lange-seale, delicate webs and floating walls, 
has direct connections to fiber art through his hand processes and materials. And 
among politically oriented artists the painter Sue Williams, who developed a savvy 
reputation based on her strident, painful images of sewual abuse, has continued 
those themes, but now through intensely worked oil and acrylic p 
the prominence of « number of contemporary painters who are not necessarily 
affliated in any other way~Terry Winters, David Ortins, Wiliam Wood, Therese 
Oulton, Hunt Slonem, Juan Usle, Pruden 10 Sarmento=is due 
in large part to the striking qualities of the hand work in their art. 

‘To acknowledge the importance of hand work in art ix not a revel: early 
modernist works such as Cezanne's paintings reveal themselves through heavily 
a strikingly handmade quali- 
ty to much of the avant-garde art ofthe early twentieth century. But handerafis 
have been a frequently ignored undercurrent percolating in fine art since 
Renaissance artists craft guilds for greener—and more prestigious—pas 
tures in the monarchical courts. Many contemporary artists, however, have delib- 
crately chosen a wide varity of hand processes to develop postmodern themes in 
their art. This is not « regression to a narrow and purist modernist formalism, but 
rather continues the postmodern journey toward multiplicity, and reacquaints us 
all with the historical and aesthetic links between craft and fine art. 
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IMPURE CINEMAS: HOFFMAN IN CONTEXT 


by Chris Gehman 


t the beginning of cinema's second century, it's instructive to remember how 

svcently proclamations of the “death of garde” (or “experimental 
film,” oF “fringe film”) were a staple for filmwatchers concerned with develope 
ments outside the realms of commercial and art-house production (et Chicago 
Reader critic Fred Camper, and Village Voice eritie J. Hoberman). This imminent 
demise was seen as arising from an exhaustion of creative possibilities, and, for 
Camper in particular, the domestication of a formerly independent and vital 
movement, In a 1989 statement, Camper wrote that 


Ve aval 


What began as an anarchic movement with a singular mis- 
sion-that of changing the viewers’ sensibilities 

thereby changing the worldis now a fragmented «ol 
lection of “schools The phrases “avant-garde fil” and 
“expetimental flu” no louger denote works that break new 
‘cinematic ground: rather. they name a style, almost a genre, 
Which has its own set of defining characteristics. (32) 


‘Towards the end of the 1980s this position seemed to solidify into a consen- 
‘216, andl filmmakers too joined the chorus. Australia's Anhur and Corinne 
Cantrill, for example, toured with a film performance in which they ealled them= 
selves “the last filmmakers.” and Jean-Luc Godard's television series Histoire(s) 
du cinéma was markedly elegiae in tone. Among many artists who shifted their 
production mostly or entirely away from film Jordan Belson, Maleolm Le Grice, 
Al Ranutis), American independent Jon Jost “defected” to digital video—and to 
Europe. There he became an outspoken critic of what he sees 
fetishization of the medium and a hypocritical institutional/critical environment 
surrounding experimental film. 

During the late 80s and early 90s there were genuine signs that experimental 
film was in trouble. To begin with, many influential independent filmmakers have 
died over the past two decades. These include Andy Warhol, Hollis Frampton, 


an irrational 
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Paul Sharits, Marjorie Keller, Harry Smith, Warren Sonbert, Joyce Wieland, Sidney 
Peterson, and Kurt Kren, From the mid-80s through the early 906, most of the 
institutions that supported artists" work in fil, among them Anthology Film 
Archives and the Film-Makers Cooperative, the Canadian Film-makers 
Distribution Centre, the London Filmmakers Coop and Canyon Cinema, experi 
‘enced crises caused by fractures and antagonism between different factions. These 
crises were exacerbated by dwindling state support and often haphazard adminis 
trative practices. In Toronto, the 1989 International Experimental Film Congress, 
was organized partly to respond to the idea that experimental film was no 
longer a vital foree, became the site and the subject of heated debates that broke 
down roughly along generational lines. A younger. more politicaly oriented group 
oof artists, theorists and programmers attacked what they saw as an outmoded and 
litist conception of the “avant-garde.” particularly a purist formalism, that had 
dominated experimental film production and deformed its discourse. Further, 
‘some major att galleries (such as the National 
‘of Ontario) appear to have dropped film programming and acquisition from their 
regular activities, while others have cut them back to almost nothing. Acquisition 
of film prints by libraries and educational institutions, once a small but important 
income for at least the better-known filmmakers, have all but ceased 
anda revival of the practice seems very unlikely. And it is probably true that an 
increasingly academic environment made for a less vital film culture, at least for a 
particular segment of the field, and for a particular period of time. 

But experimental film did not die. Many of the key institutions men 
above have recovered their stability over the past several years, and new venues 
for the exhibition of artists’ fim have sprung up. Some of these have been short= 
lived, while others have settled in for a long life. Critical writing on film is almost 
‘completely absent from general-interest art journals and magazines, but there are 
specialized journals that publish serious writing on film. A heartening range of 
hooks has appeared over the past several years, including Seott MacDonald's 
three-volume collection of interviews with filmmakers, A Critical Cinema, 
Ultimately, however, it ean only be the healthy. prickly condi ir 
itself that proves these proclamations of death to have been pret: 
threatens the form now is less a matter of ereative exhaustion than the poss 
that the basic tools, materials and services needed to complete a film may disap 
pear as the commercial industry turns entirely towards digital media. 

What has pethaps passed away is a certain image of the artist as romantic, 
visionary hero, and an allegiance to large-scale, often highly purist, abstract mod 
els of making. Some very interesting film artists of the past two decades (e.g. 
Jennifer Reeves, Philip Hoffman) have moved between styles and genres in a way 
that might have seemed confusing or incoherent to an earlier generation. The 
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characteristic elements of these films are likely to be philosophical, thematic, and 
personal, unlike the formal “signature style or clear progression of artistic devel- 
‘opment that made up the work of respectable artists in earlier decades, 

‘There has, then, been a significant shift since the “heroic” period of the 
avant-garde that found its critical spokesman in P. Adams Sitney, and its bible in 
Visionary Fil: The American Avant-garde 1943-1978 (second edition 1979). 
‘This book became a flash point for much of the debate over the canonization of 
‘experimental film Jason Boughton summarizes the critical point of view: 


[Sitney’s] hook acts and continues to he used as a lexi- 
‘con of alternative filmmaking practice, not only for the 


sus of mentory but al 
axis of active, official forgetting .. The problem is the 
form history comes in fin] Visionary Film-the o 
memory and forgetting, the thinly veiled claims of eom- 
pletoness and simple reportage. When one speaks of the 
Avant-Garde, i it just one era, a single group of friends, 
gveat men, 9 unified field that is referred to? Is avant-garde 
an idea oan identity? Ie it dead, and if not, ean we finally 
let it die, and take with it a hack-breaking debt to every 
‘other logocentri, exclusionary Avant-Garde ..! (7) 


Houghton quarrels with Sitney’s tendency to categorize makers and their 
works accord takes issue with the 
‘staunchly apolitical nature of Sitney's analysis, He accuses Sitney, for example, of 
ignoring the radical socialism of Ken Jacobs in his discussion of Jacobs's works, 
Boughton points out that Maya Deren is the only woman filmmaker given serious 
consideration in Visionary: Film, while Marie Menken is treated primarily as an 
influence on male filmmakers, and as the wife of Willard Maas. Boughton con- 
cludes that “[t}he exclusion of poli 
forting, an easy resting place, were its polities not s0 visibly exclusionary” (6. 

‘The “death” that the critics of the 8% predicted, then, was perhaps not the 
death of the experimental film per se, but rather the death of Sitney’s particular 
“avant-garde.” Since that time we have seen a general cultural shift. in which the 
coherent psychological, spiritual and sexual identity of the individual allegedly 
asserted by the Romantic tradition and examined by Sitney has been replaced by 
« conception of the individual as a collection of interrelated aspects under the 
influence of an array of social cultural, and political forces. This shift manifests 
self in film in several ways: through an explicit examination of personal and fam- 
ly histories: through an interest in the social construction of gender, race, and 


Visionary Film would almost be com= 
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ethnic identities: through a desire to convey journalistic or documentary content 
Without resorting to diseredited concepts of neutrality or objectivity: through 


renewed use of “staging.” that is, the performance of roles and scenarios, though 
without an attempt at the kind of realism that characterizes the mainstream dra- 
matic film: through the use of language as an integral communicative element: 
through the recombination of found/appropriated materials in films made using 
existing film footage, photographs, consumer objects, ete; through the live “film 
performance.” which challenges the idea of film as a mechanical medium of mass 
reproduction: and through a burgeoning interest in manipulating the chemical 
surface of the image. 

In short, it is a certain purism of purpose and of form that has been given up 
by the new generations, but not necessarily a desire to see changes in the world. 
‘The development of self-financing, underground “microcinemas.” where a good 
deal of the material shown has ivist and an experimental character, 
testifies to the continuing role of film as an art that aims to contest and to chale 
lenge social, politica, economic and aesthetic hierarchies, as well as conventi 
of vision and representation. If anything it is the members of the avant-garde that 
Fred Camper so fondly remembers who have found their way into the security of 
parts, practising a myriad of hybrid 
ic environment hostile to film art 


both an a 


academe, while their contemporary count 
forms, continue to struggle in a social and a 
Yet the degree to which experimental film has not been accepted into the art 
world ax an equal and erucial form, despite its overwhelming cultural is 
‘over the past century, suggests that there continues to be something “i 
about the work, something which resits commodification and academicization, As 
the very idea of « unifying, central identity disappears, the pathways taken by film= 
makers become ever more labyrinthine and far-flung, that the job of the 
would-be taxonomist becomes difficult, perhaps even impossible. My aim below, 
then, is to account for some of the disparate elements of contemporary experi- 
mental film, creating loose categories that are subject to cross-pollination, 


Founn [maces 

Critique is implicit in. most contemporary found-footage films, and in films which 
appropriate images through related forms such as collage animation. Recently, we 
have seen the emergence of the experimental film “remake.” Jill Gedmillow's 
What Farocki Taught (1990), a remake of Harun Farocki’s Inextinguishable Fire 
(1940), and Elizabeth Subrin's Shulie v7. a remake of a 60s documentary about 
the young feminist Shulamith Firestone, are the best known examples. Implicit in 
most contemporary found-footage films is a challenge to conventional codes of 
representation and the social, politcal and sexual norms that are seen to be sup~ 
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ported by those codes. This political intent distinguishes contemporary uses of 
found footage from the more poetic, symbolic, or formal uses by film artists who 
began their work in earlier decades (eg. Joseph Cornell, Bruce Conner). 

In tiny units of a few frames each, Austrian filmmaker Martin Arnold reworks 
scenes from Hollywood movies, which he has defined as “a cinema of repression 
and denial” (Adin). Arnold's work emphasizes the mechanical rhythm of the pro- 
jevted image and hearkens back to the idea of cinema as a machine for the analy- 

jis of motion. Arnold's films may be the fulfillment of Hugo Musterbeng's 1915. 
essay describing the possibilities of reordering photographed m: 
groups of frames in order to discover a new rhythm impossible in nature, For 
Amiold, however, the cinematic machine is primarily an ideological apparatus, and 
he retools this apparatus in onder to draw out every drop of meaning latent in the 
original material. Arnold's Passage a (ete (103) reworks 4 scene of several sec 
‘onds' length from To Kill a Mockingbird (2), extending it to 12 minutes by 
repeating every few frames several times. Leaving the original synchronized sound 
intact, he slowly allows the scene to progress. The effect is vehement, even violent, 
and ereates a portrait of patriarchal family life and racial division from a scene 
that would pass almost unn 
formed into twitching puppets in the throes of an ideological seizure, 

Like Martin Arnold, American filmmaker Jay Rosenblatt has a background in 
peychology, and mounts his critique as a sort of diagnosis of symptoms. Rosenblatt 
uses found footage for the creation of compact, personal essays on subjects rang~ 
ing from the construction of masculine identity in childhood (The Smell of 
Burning Ants, 1994) to the idiosyneracies of the 20th century’s great dictators 
(Human Remains, 1998) and the historical conflicts between Christians and Jews 
(King of the Jews, 2000). While Rosenblatt’ deployment of found images may 
seem relatively straightforward, functioning as illustration to an argument given in 
voice-over or titles, he often inverts the images’ values, finding sadness, pain and 
longing in grandiose, aggressive or blustery gestures. In many instances, Rosenblatt 
isolates and extends brief moments through optical printing. finding in them a 
nexus of meaning. In The Smell of Burning Ants, for example, two boys bouncing, 
up and down on a car seat suddenly look at one another, and this look is extended 
to emphasize the underlying homoerotic subtext of their shared activity, 

Craig Baldwin also uses found footage a a way to mount a critical essay, 
though his tone is less sombre and his thinking more lateral than Rosenblatt’s. In. 
his instant classic Tribulation 99: Alien Anomolies Under America (19), 
Baldwin orders the fil using a system of substitution: a race of alien invaders 
called Quetzals tands in for Latin American democratic and communist move- 
ments, while historical figures are represented by characters from sundry 
Hollywood movies (e.g. Blacula as Maurice Bishop). The film’s text as a whole, 
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which takes the form of a den 


of Am 
aker Craig Baldwin 

Baldwin’ 
nd to 
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Malcolm X, with its original syne sound intact. 

In contrast, animators and collage artists such as Janie Geiser, Lewis Klahr 
and Martha Colburn work frame by frame with manufactured objects aud images 
cut from magazines and books, using these as “puppets” of autobiographical or 
ideological reconstruction in a sense analogous to Martin Arnold's refashioning of 
Hollywood actors into puppets of the cinematic apparatus, Where Geiser and 
Klahr tend to conjure lambent dream worlds that evoke the thoughts of a child 
confronted with a world it cannot understand, or the reveries of an addled adult 
in the grip of a fever or hallucination of nostalgia, Colburn’s animated collages 
proceed at a manic pace, wringing out perverse combinations of animal, vegetable 
and sexual images from her source material. Colburn uses pictures from slick 


magazines, especially pornographic and animal images, in brief and briskly paced 
films with a distinetly “pop” rhythm and distinctly “anti-pop” production values 
and morals, 


‘Tur Documentary IMputse 

One of the fundamental tenets of high modernism was that a work of art be 
contained object, independent of real-world referents. This idea has arisen in 
many guises, but for experimental film there are two main forms: the 
Structuralist/Materialist, and the Formalist. The Structuralis/ Materialist argument 
(distinctly different from Sitney’s concept of “Structural” film) turns primarily on 
the issue of presentation vs. representation, The argument attacks as reactionary 
any film that relies on illusion for ite process of meaning formation. Peter Gidal, 
probably the most insistent proponent of this position, wrote in 1974: 


‘Structural/Materialist film attempts to he ant-ilusionist, 
‘The process of the fi’ making deals with devices that 
result in demystification oF attempted demystifcation of the 
film process ... An avant-garde film defined by its develop- 
ment towards increased materialist and materiatistfune= 
tion docs not represent, or document, anything ... The 
dialectic ofthe film is established in that space of tensi 
between materialist flatness, grain, light, movement, and 
the supposed reality that is represented. Consequently a 


continual attempt to destroy the illusion is necessary (I) 


In Gida's conception, documentation and narrative content presume a passive 
Viewer, and most experimental films, including many abstract works, are under~ 
stood to include some undesirable form of representation, Of the films that make 
up Sitney’s “Structural film” canon (those by Michael Snow, Hollis Frampton, 
Ernie Gehr. ot al.) Gidal writes of how “the discovery of shape (fetishizing shape 
or system) may become the theme, in fact. the narrative of the film” (). For all the 
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revolutionary intentions of filmmakers and theorists like Gidal, these ideas, and 
the extremely circumscribed possibilities available to filmmakers working within 
their boundaries, quickly begin to seem like a form of Marxist puritanisin: 
dancing, music, or representation allowed. 

‘The Formalist stream of filmmaking has tended to be less bound by strict 
rules and formulae, but it shares a generally anti-representational hent with 
Structuralist/ Materialist cinema, In Formalist discourse on film, analogies with 
music abound. ‘The idea is that film, like music, can engage the audience most 
intensely when it does not refer to anything outside its own formal system, when it 
does not rely on representation for its meaning or effect. The conception of film as 
a kind of ~visual musie” arose early in the century. and remains an active model 
for filmmakers such as Stan Brakhage, whose non-represent. 
to embody a type of “pre-linguistie™ vision. 

Ifa disavowal of representation was a defining feature of a great deal of 
experimental filmmaking up to about the mid-70s, a major shift im the postinod= 
crm period has heen the emergence of a generation of artists whose work engages 
with a specific “extracilmie” eontent. However 
questions of representation, nor do they subscribe to any particular school (e.g 
cinéma vérité/direct cinema) that asserts the possibilty of a “neutral” or “objec 
tive" representation, Rather, there is a general awareness that every work is a con 
‘struction, an argument. whose formal elements and representational content 
together constitute the substance of the angument. In a sense, these artists have 
expanded the interest of many structural filmmakers from strictly visual or aural 
perception to inchude questions of social, sexual, and political perception. Thi 
process demands that the artist foreground the mechanisms by which meaning in 
a film is constructed, so that traditional documentary techniques (the syne-sound 
interview of “talking head,” for example) are generally avoided in favour of a 


no 


jonal films attempt 


hese artists are not naive al 


clearly constructivist approach that may combine voice-over titles original and 
found footage. 

In keeping with this awareness, many artists choose to focus their documen- 
tary explorations on those subjects closest to them: for instance, their family histo- 


rigorous intellectual 
‘Swim (19%), ordering the material according to an arbitrary system akin to those 
often employed by structural filmmakers~the alphabet in reverse (beginning with 
2 for zygote). Elida Schogt. in Zyklon Portrait (199), uses a similar distancing 
technique for her elegiac account of the death of her grandparents during the 
Holocaust, arranging archival footage, home movies and hand-painted film into 
{wo parallel narrative strands. The first recounts Schogt’s Jewish grandparents! 
lives in the words of Schogt’s mother: the second describes the development of 
‘Zyklon B gas, first as an insecticide. then as the means by which concentration 
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camp prisoners were murdered in vast numbers by the Nazis, the description pre 
sented in a neutral tone reminiscent of the conventional documentary. The history 
‘of a chemical and the history of Schogt’s ancestors inexorably converge in the gas 
chambers of Auschwitz. 

Other artists use the documentary form to question the “truth value” of the 
image, esse Lerner’ Mune (0) uses the strategy of deliberate and announced 


footage, ete, Lerner explicitly addresses the difficulty of distinguishing between 
the “authentic” and the fake, including a brief quote from Orson Welles’ F For 
Fake (173). The film also deals with the problem of authenticating pre-Columbian 
artifacts when the museums are full of fakes and replicas that stand in for “real” 
artifacts. William Jones’ Massillon (41) combines social landscape photography 
similar to that of James Benning with personal history (his experiences as a gay 
youth in a homophobic Midwestern environment) and social history (tracing the 
development of legal constraints on homosexual behaviour). In the film's final 
section, these elements are drawn together in a visual and verbal portrait of a new 
California suburb. Jones’ method emphasizes the condition of the unseen, and the 
nied to go beyond pure vision, by slowly “filling” his images with verbal informa 
tion, 40 that the film's blank and undistinguished locations become inextricably 
ed to the history and attitudes of the (unseen) people wh 


‘Tie Mareriat [Mace 
Atno other time in cinematic history have so many artists boon working directly 
with the chemical surface of the image, using a multiplicity of techniques: hand 
processing, colour toning and arcane chemical treatments; homemade emulsions: 
application of paints, inks and dyes: seratehing, abrading., a 
materials to the film surface: collaging of eut-up pieces of films 
processes. A direct approach to the film surface is not new, having many prece- 
dents in avant-garde practice (eg. Man Ray's inclusion of strips of “rayograph™ 
film in his 1923 Retour a la Raison. ot Stan Brakhage’s 1955 Reflections on 
Black, in which the protagonist's eye-images have been seratched away). 
Beginning as early as the 1930s-10 there are also examples from experimental 
animation in the cameraless films of Len Lye, Norman McLaren and Harry Smith, 
However, partly for economic reasons, but largely hecause of the enthusiastic 
interest of a new generation of makers, the sheer amount of this kind of work has 
vastly increased over the past decade. 

Unlike Brakhage, whose cameraless hand-painted and etched films are 


intended to expr itual energy (he could be considered the 


th 


1 inner reality, a spi 


fic abstract expressionist ever), many 


artists emphasize the 


material of the image in order n 


aly to defeat its illusory qualities, but to draw 


attention to the physical pre 


of the film strip in the actual immediate space 


in part from the earlier Materialist 


discourse discussed above. This critical intention is confirmed by the frequent use 


of found foota material f alterations, The attack 


& on the inten 
f 


on the chemical surface of the film is im dim 


vaventional pho- 


\eraphic reproduction, 
n Reble’s Zillertal and tl 


Stadt Im Flamen arti 


In Germany. in films sueh as Ju 


Schmelalahin collective subj 


decay proc 


«printed on the film barely leg 
ir h 


surfaces, but the idea is ax much 


ighly textured and often bril- 


appeal of these films is considerable, give 


liantly © criticize the meanin 


1. Stadt Im Flamen (City in Flames), 


to provide visual y 


rates the source “text” to the breaking. point 


Here, the filmmakers work from a super 
£ The 


underground for an extended period, « 


print of a disaster film al 


troll 


mould and bacteria developed, 


mn into new forms, often intensifying the 


P 
like the erashing b 


drawing the pigments in the emuls 


colours, Under the influence of the 


the system of rep 


breaks down, falls int 


dings and fleeing citi 
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‘The Armenian-Canadian filmmaker Gariné Torossian also works directly with 
the film surface, but in a manner more closely related to Carolee Schneemann’s 
Fuses (136-60) than to the chemical approaches described above. Torossian chops 
her films up, dyes them, scratches and tattoos them, and tapes them back together 
in new configurations, mixing super-$ and 16mm footage at will. Often this 
footage is already refilmed from a video image of an artwork or photograph. so 
that the number of generations of remove from any real-world referent is mul 
plied irretrievably. This hecomes especially poignant in Girl From Moush (1993), 4 
brief, haunting poem in which Torossiat’s longed-for homeland of Armenia is scen 
only in borrowed images that have inhabited and fermented in the artist's mind. 


Fit Penronsaxce 

‘Some artists working in film reject its status as an impersonal, mass-reproducible 
object, mounting live film performances. These works partake of the film projec 
tion not as “text.” but as event, In these performances itis not enough to run 
industrially reproduced materials through a projector. The presence of the living 
artist is required, as in the performance of a piece of music, with the film and the 
projector as instruments to be played. Prolific Toronto super-B filmmaker John 
Porter, in his ongoing Scanning series, uses the entire theatre as a sereen, moving 
the projector by hand to create magical illusionist effects which simultaneously 
make the spectator acutely aware of the theatre space. San Francisco artist Luis 
ematic paradoxes and time loops using found footage by the 
simple expedient of looping a piece of fil so that it runs through the projector 
twice, allowing images from one section of the film strip to overlap with those 
from a later section. His Moebiie Strip (1999 sex documentation of sports event 
racing car tearing down a track from left to right, the eamera panning 
With it, and simultaneously, the same car racing from right to left. The result is 
‘one of frenzied motion that cancels itself out. Recoder’s Magenta (17) uses & 
badly colour-shifted medical film demonstrating the proper methods for bandag~ 
ing. Again, by running the same film through the projector twice, a visual echo is 
developed in which each action overlaps upon and repeats itself. The sensation is 
created of a continuous caress in the context of medical damage. a feeling both 
soothing and disturbing. 


Recoder ereates ci 


we 


Panuie Horrwas Ly Context 

Philip Hoffman's highly diverse body of work in film. beginning with On The 
Pond (1979), shares many interests and approaches with the work discussed here, 
but is distinct in its relation to the documentary tradition (which is of particular 
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importance in the Canadian context)!, and in its concern with personal and family Mis! slot 


history. From On The Pond to Destroying Angel (1%, Hoffman has balanced an sesh we 
awareness of film as a constructed object with a desire to explore specific extra~ a nate a mien 
filmic themes. This has led him to.a complex, fit-person cinema very different “hs nin 
from the formal approach of an earlier generation. When Stan Brakhage films his") "™""9." | 
family in his famous Window Water Baby Moving (959, or in Scenes From pa 
Under Childhood 90+), the viewer does not learn the names of the people eden per 
shown, does not hear their voices and discovers nothing of their pat. The effect is fuse”. canes 
two-fold: on the one hand, unencumbered by language. the film is able to hold in 
its form the very specific moments and energy of a particular time with particular 
people, On the other hand, everything is universalized: the children become all 
children and represent a state of “childness”; a birth becomes every birth, a sy 
bol forall generative efforts. 

In Hoffman's work the drive is very different and this lads to the inclusion j= yon 
‘of names and places, and the tracing of specific relationships. However, Hoffinan's 
acute awareness that the medium is never a neutral carrier of information leads to. 


«variety of representational approaches, which often contain contradictory ces 
about the “truth value” of the material (see for example 20.200! (The Making of 
«Fiction Film) (1980). Niternativel, in a: manner analogous to Craig Baldwin's 
indirect treatment of his subject in Tribulation 99, Hoffman's “absent presences” 
refuse explicit visual representation of their subjects. For example, both 20,Zo0! 
and Somewhere Between Jalostotitlan and Encarnacion (988) have a n 
tres the story of « death, and in neither case is the dead person or animal repre 
sented visually, In varying proportions, Hoffian’s films play documenta 
‘against fiction within a complex and shifting formal treatment. 

Hotfiman engages in an intense process of self-examination that is also an 
~apacities of his medium. In finding an appropriate form for his 
has developed a multiplicity of styles, But these are 
ses: in each case, Hoffman demands of a film that it communi- 
the viewer while promoting an intense awareness of 
the film's me It is ultimately this foregrounding of the means 
‘of construction and Hoffian’s easual hybridity of genre, balancing the concerns 
‘of documentary, fiction and formal experimentation, that mark Hoffman as a film~ 
maker allied with the impurities of contemporary practice and engaged in a eri 
cal dialogue with the “straight” documentary tradition that has been so important 
in the Canadian context. 

Hotfiman’s influence as a teacher at Sheridan College and York University has 
been as important as his artistic influence. For example, although Hofiman's fils 
evidence a relatively gentle engagement with the chemically altered image, the 
‘ummer film retreat he founded with his late partner Marian at their rural Mount 
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Forest home has been inspirational to scores of young makers by teaching the 
hasies of first-person hand processing and other chemical treatments of the film 
surface. This workshop has been a key catalyst in the explosion of firt-person, 
hand-processed, cameraless and chemically-worked films in North America over 
the past several years. 

‘The balance of interests in Hoffman's work has shifted markedly from filn to 
film. Much of his work enters into the relationship hetween documentary fiction, 
and formal experimentation described here, while some of his films fayour more 
generally formal visual and aural approaches (e.g., Chimera, 1992-3), and still 
others venture into aleatorie construction (Technilogic Ordering and Opening 
Series, 1992 ongoing project). In Opening Series, Hoflman gathers together sev= 
ral separate rolls of film, packaging each in its own box with an unrelated image 
ortext on the outside. Audience members are asked to change the order of the 
hoxes as they enter the theatre prior to the sereening. Hoffman splices the film 
together in the onder arrived at by the collective choices of the audience mem 
bers the film will therefore be projected i 
moving his work into the realm of “fin performance.” 

‘The richness and complexity of Hoffman's greatest works, which include 
passing through/tor formations, Kitehener-Berlin and 20,Zo0! (The Making of 
«Fiction Film), have made him one of the important experimental filmmakers of 
the past twenty years, The insistent hybridity of Hoffman's practice also marks 
ly postmodern, and his particular relation to the documentary tradi- 
tion as distinctly Canadian. To assert that experimental film is no longer a living 
force is to ignore the challenge offered by Hoffman's fils and those of many 
other active filmmakers. If an earlier generation found its identity through a puri= 
ty of form and identity, the strength of today’s experimental filmmakers may lie in 
4 canny “impuriam” that allows them to traverse the boundaries that separate doc= 
Uumentary from fition, abstraction from representation, and political from personal, 


him 
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FILMS AND FAIRY DUST 


by Cara Morton 


ik started with this dream: I am surrounded by lowing cattle, The moon is preg- 
nant, promising, ful. The air is sweet and warm and I am on my hack, fh 
in the grass, while Maya Deren pulls a tiny key from her mouth again and ag: 
while Maya Deten pulls a tiny key from her mouth again and again, while Maya 
Deren ... Kazaam! Hang on a second ... this isn'ta dream at all. This is real. 1am 
‘on a filmmaking retreat taught by Phil Hoffman on his enchanted property just 
outside Mount Forest, two blessed hours from Toronto. 

1m fully awake and it's the end of the first day. Nine of us. eight women and ‘Sm eews 
one guy (*t ing with 
the camera, For som 4 glo- 
rious encounter between magician and medium, otherwise known as the Bolex. 
Now it's around midnight, and we are lolling in the grass like the cattle in the 
field next to us, chewing our cuds and watching Meshes of the Afternoon flicker 
of the barn). For me, this is film at its hest: fields, 
‘and total immersion in the process of e 
n the workshop in the firt place because I hate fil 
times have to wonder, what has gotten into me? Why am I putting myself 
through this agony? F've spent most of my grant money. I'm in the midst of editing 
and L find myself lamn film about anyway? Why am I making 
it? What am I trying to say? At this point those of you who run screaming from 
process-oriented work can laugh at me. I don't plan much (what do you mean, 
storyboard?) [like let 
reign, But sooner or later that insightful (not to mention delightful) self turns on 
me and I'm left stranded in a dark editing suite with the corpse of my film and 
that evil monster self who thinks analytically, worries about money and who just 
doesn't get it! So, “round about May. that’s where I found myself. But then, the 
cosmic wheel turned and I went on the workshop. hoping to exorcise this critical, 
rocess, monster side of myself. And it actually worked. I opened up to my 
instinets, started trusting myself again. (So what if this sounds like a new-age self- 
help tirade, Just go with it .. ) 


mean some 


unconscious self 
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d self—the self that 


have fun, Now, in the m: 


One of the first cens fe mon 


bs the camera away w 


abruptly 2 


Im world, thi 


stream sive, of certainly weird, but if you can 


may sound sub 


analyzing every detail, without worrying about money, money 


shoot with 


fee with the 
ible Kodak 7378, at 
juse it isn't actually picture stock, but optical 

a varying ASA 


it, And it's 


money... Im 
stock! How? Cheap filtn! At Phil's we were shooti 
12 buicks/100 feet. hts 
print stock, It 


gine! You can experiment! You can try thing 


il thirty d rous: very h 


aan shoot cheap! But there's mo 


ne clear to me that I had been missing that sense of wor 


of play 


to Phils workshop I got that feeling back. How? Hand processing. It's bet 


ease the process of 


develop, overde 


hearts (and wallet’s) content and then 


around the countryside shooting to y 


sees your film. It's 


the barn, where the darkroom's set up, and pr 
be the feel 


run back 
dry, Is a 


hard to get when you hang your film out ti 


mixture of wonder, accomplishment and connection to the medium, And all thie 


than one quarter of what you usually pa 


At this point ne your film with other colours to get some 


anate, which 


far-out, moody effects, Most of us favoured the potas 
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wats away at the film emulsion, ‘This brin atching, Imag 


fe not only not 


1 about seratches, but trying to make them! Nothing, I mean nothit 


bots stompi 


ling around with it in the 


grass or even chew actually tried that, but it 
would be fun, no?) 


These exp 


Droeanme equal to it: no. I 


nnces totally changed my relationship to film as a medium. I 
d-like can of film 
nt Hike 


a truly 


came the master of it. N 


handled with white kid gloves: I shot it and [can fuck with it, and if Td 
it, well, Lean te-shoot for th 


pack of crayons. Film can h 
plastic medium, 

Believe it or not, the mythical last day arrives. We have our final «c 
(most 


tus have actually finished a short piece) and then a discussion, Later t 


‘ning, as we are striking camp, the sun is miraculous, he 


beautiful that we stare 


sion in beauty, we are saturated by it, Its too much, all we can do is ridicule how 
joddamn perfect it all is 


On the way 


eI realign I've achieved more than I imagi 


found the magic in film again, My next dream goes like this. Pu in 


ig on it. I chew and chew until my film turns into a tiny per 


ot and pre 
I start chewis 


until my film turns into a tiny perfect key. and I pull it from my mouth 


ft Linon of Pimovabers (MET) Neleter, Si 
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EAR STONES 


by Sarah Abbott 


For that to which 


lacks ace 


People sion that where nothing is heard, is nothin 
Nietabe ne frown Dostowvahy to Sunt 

It was the summer Marian and I walked down the dirt road: June 1996, 

i Forest. A few days before that walk, I had stood next to bookshelves over 


looking a pair of flatheds 
on film questions, I pulled « random book fron 
in the middle at on Nietrs 

Marian and I had set off in the heat to try 


found 


able to release my foeting into the film that 


fuated by road: 


rkling through 


‘conversa 


rald-green plants, a river 9 
ight. I was following « 
fet our words and the surrounding air were swirling and 
Ireath, 


dge, and an intense, windless s 


tered before kept on 
d do was keep treading under water 


Back at the farm, I seribbled fragm+ our conversation into my blue 


journal 
elves, Yo 
about ourselves. 
‘The sell 
What I was experiencing versus what I was told I should be 
experiencing. 
When w 
becomes limited and you 
As I kept treading under water, Marian spoke of how you walk through life 
With a stone in your shoe that shapes your gait, informing your every action, 


thought and interaction. We don't often think of removing the stone~if we realize 
it's there at all~and sw hecome paralyzed. blinded by the habits it forms. Ta 
remove it would mean we'd have to negotiate unfamiliar territory, and this blind- 
ness in ourselves is terrifying. 

Film is a neutral zone until we approach it as makers and viewers with our 
sundry of stones. 

Twas re-neutralizing film when [first came into contact with it at the age of 
six. In an obscure craft class, I scratched blackened emulsion off 16mm stock with 
api we then, nothing has been that neutral. Countless times I have come 
pin-width elose to jumping on a plane at the close of sh a film to find a 
person to fill my soul and a “better life! 

If, as movie viewers, we are enlivened by the illusion of eseape, we mave only 
further from ourselves. I. as makers, we lack self-knowledge, we will produce 
work that reflects the storm of manufactured thought surrounding us, instead of 
the light and reality of our own worlds. In denying our own worlds, we deny the 
worlds of the viewers. The magic of film is released when we ean move inside it 
With independence, imagination, and self-reflection to places heyond our habits of 
hearing and seeing, The magie of film helps us pick the stones out of our shoes. 

‘The innards of what would be The Light in Our Lizard Bellies flicker back 
at us, as Phil and I sit, stuffed as far back in the den as possible, flanking the hum 
‘of the projector tis August 1999, Again, Mount Forest. Susanna Hood had 
dat ireled her with the camera in Toronto, but now she 
With light that softly punctuates her movements, licking the space around her 
and adding rhythms ofits own. But I can’t see this. In my eyes, I still have pristine 
pictures of Susanna’s body in the jet black of a controlled studio, captured in the 
crisp perfection of 35mm film frames. Now my fi is leaking. dirty moss that 1 
wish I had not processed by hand. 


ed alone when 1 


You've got some beautiful things happening here, 


It was only months later that I would actually hear Phit's words and learn 
how to make film. [had to surrender to the thing itself listen to its description of 
my stones and diteh them, 
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SITE SPECIFIC SYMPTOMS. 


by Deirdre Logue 


#1 Nicur Diary 


EG disturbance, There wax no 


evidence of sign 


de 


this particular night. Paych 


indica dling symptoms of d 


She indicated an aver= 


xy require further psye 


twenty alcoholic he 


olay 
to restrict sleep, exp ring her work week. Please advise as to whether you 


requite further assessment for this patient in this clinic 


#2 Tur S 
Tean't rem 


KY 1S FALLING ... Te Sky ts FALLING 

nber if it was Chicken Lite or Henny Penny or both, but someone 
spoiled optimiem for me with that insane story of the sky falling 
heads of allt fa 


crumbs, acid rain, a plague of frogs oF a swa 


0 the frag 


adorah 


tals, [can’t recall if the sky falle or if it's bn 
locusts, Or if i's simply 


threat of something so final that makes this story 


harder the ground under my feet, the worse the anti 
ime that I have never really known has worked its way out—it grows more 


as each day passes, and m 


breatening still as I move through these 


#3 Directions to Pun’s Fanst 
After the Mount Forest exit, thin 


hhow bright the day. 
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‘The last h 
ly, and it is there that the eaolness 


f-mile to the farm is the est part. A bridge built for one swings slight- 
have passed the first 

yet see around the second. you leave one place for 
farm I always get a headache, whi 


bend in the dist road and ¢ 


another, When [travel to th h makes me sali- 


vate and think about basketball, and my best conversations of late have all been 


in the darkroom. These conversations remind me of dreaming, and they leave me 


unsettled. Standing in Phil's driveway, I realized that a willow tree is glorious 


ind that it's not just 


when ripped from its root hold and thrown across a pathw: 


about a place but what happens to you in that place, 


Coxvensarioy writ Bit tae Banner, Mousr Fonesr, Fnapay, Jusn 23np, 4a, 
Ds Hey. 
ive me a quickie? 
pe 


A haircut. 
B: Don't do wi 


's hair here. 
Ds Well L wes across the street but they are all bu 


oe 
you know, so they told me to cor X 
to give me a half assed ~y 
. 
ake films about? Res 
* 
wi 


to the sal 


B: Pm sure, 
Ds Last chanee .. 


and sides) 


Phil Hotfm 


shops in the su 


u say you 
it all sorts of stuf 


farm, but folks go all around Mount 


they came in here last . 
: Yeah, yeah, made a great fi S 

Bs That right? 

D: Yeah. 
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#4 Puaw A: Excener Frow Graxr-ro tie Ontario Ars Counc, 

My work relies on myself as the primary source. This approach to my production, 
a way of making work “internally.” has contributed not only to the performative 
style but to the formal aesthet -. They are process based, further 
manipulation and 


difference to masochism, psy 

Bach work begins with a specific 

which is compulsively developed through repet 
ages, sound and text. S 


om, (ea all 
n and intereu 
xual deception, humiliation, inju 


iting a head) 
related 

y, fear and failure are 
common themes, however humour plays a critical role, Though dark, the works 
have a curious, nonsensical quality, whi 


provides the viewer with some distance 


er Psvemic Nows 
Since my frst visit to the farm four years ago I have shot ten films, Havin 
pleted six of the three weeks I will finish the remaining 
four. Now, as I write and edit, Lean feel the essay and the films about to collide, 


o date, over the ms 


Mi ad the kitchen table, each one 
thin now what the other's strategy is, trying to watch themselves, each 
other. the floor and the table atthe same time, picking up speed and hysteria 


along the way. When I write all 
con the films all Tecan think abs 


think about are the films, and when I work 
what to say about wl 


Lam doing. I start to. 
what be left when it’ 
will be over. What ifT'd just spent more time scripting instead of 
wandering around myself like a tourist? Everything was fine until I started taking 
ir the flying object to 


wonder what I've begun, what [am tying to * 


over, Or if ite 


my wounds, controlling my control, pro= 
cessing my process and trying to fix my mistakes. Now the monsters move and 
1y move faster than 1 


#6 Trouser 


Srer a: Try to Catat Dows 


This can be accomplished in a number of ways, though tw 
First, let your body go limp and allow your dead weight to drop directly to the 
ground, While on the ground try telling yourself over and over that you will su 
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a 


vive this, and that if you really think about it, this is the est time of your life. 
You are making some really ing work. It's di 
is doesn't work, carefully insert one small 


It yes, but imperative that 


{rcumstances it ean be 
aversation with your therapist or an old friend. They will tell you 
ideas you are working with are difficult and hard to 
\e while trying your best, which is what really eo 


useful to pick up the ph 


you do, This 
cold, vitam 


may cause drowsiness), 


Ster 3: Try to Loxrny rie Proms 


Ifyou don’t know what's both 
sitting and thinking, take a thre 
wrap up your head 
Wait several 


roll of ¢ 


c, sticky tape and 
ned, Hold your breath. 


be cont 


sands be 


problem is stuck 
yourself, what i 


Ste 4: Pavtasize 


deeply and ph 
merged you ean imagi 
make you feel fulfilled, 


Cant Your Frresp or Locat. Turrarisr Back axp Tru Tues You ane Five 


ize that it's not so bad, that this is the best 


Having 
time of yo 


ved all ofthis. yo 


life, that your films are that you 
that 


10s is part of the process and that you can 


‘most important thing right 
that you have great friends and a terrific therapi 


have things in perspeet 
n be difficult, that internal « 
be anything you want to be. Go di 


o the phone and call these in whom you g 
have confided. Tell them that you have figured out a few very meaningful things 
and that 


are back on track and doing fine now, thanks. Thanks a lot. 
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#7 Cure (A Syxprome) 


Tam the primary performer, director and technician, I arrive at the actions and 
| perform the actions with a repeti~ 
If 1am most often there alone #0 

‘The films demonstrate that I 
-a, even though it frightens 
ove off, fall down, 


through fanta 


Thave found a pla 


lick the ground, bi 


hide in th 
d 1 am the surveilla 


looking for a diagnosis, the patie 


the illness, the antigen and the a 
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FILMS OF LIFE AND DEATH: 
REMARKS ON THE DIARY FILM 


bby Matthias Maller 


ivan, for instance, the wide angle 
ker to Sullivan 
usually fills ¢ age, pushing the reality of the outer world to the edges of 
the frame, When he tells us, “You ean walk in my shoes, I want to share it all with 
you,” (1909) Sullivan reminds us that diary films invite the viewer to 
world. “Welcome to my world, won't you come on in...” bubbles an old pop song. 
Formulated in the first person, diary work dialogues wit ver using the per= 
sona of the maker. As film eritie Karsten Witte writes, reducing the fil’s fo 
its maker but deepens the perce 
‘The written diary is usually hidden, sometimes under lock and key, and it 
vate sphere. By contrast, the diary film is made for dis 
enres involve the author's interest in recording personal incidents 
jing. Me, myself and 
factors that are 


ip out of v 


a private 


seldom 


nation. 
in order to recall patterns of b 
tion of the self, But in the einem 


it's about the may 


evant to the clandestine 
or the consideration 


and private journal may come into play, like vanity. sh 
of others, 

Like a film is ereated after the fact, distanced in 

¢ from the events described. But in the moment of recording, the film 
ty. Analysis and reflection lend the raw mat 
ive connections rather than classical p 
ples of narra Its through editing that these “objective” documents 
transform into fiction, though they may he all the more “authentic” for it. 

Diary film makers such as Sadie Benning or George Kuchar self-consciously 
employ role-playing, parody and travesty as well as thoroughly conventio 
‘of narration. Kuchar edits much of his material direetly in the eamera. In his 
videos, one senses a boisterous pleasure and virtuosity (resulting from years of 
‘experience in working with fietional films) in the dramaturgical edit 
daily life, As Kuchar suggests, “Most of us see life in the form of a Hollywood 


structure, but editing follows assoc 


of his own 
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movie anyway. So in diary videos you can add musie at just the right time, and 
‘orchestrate the shots of mom making potato blintzes so that it looks like she’s in a 
Brian de Palma movie” (2. 

‘There is no unifying code that accompanies the autobiography. For instance, 
Birgit Hein’s challenging Baby; 1 Will Make You Sweat (1998) and Michelle 
Fleming's sophisticated Life/Expectancy (1990 are reflections on the mid-life situ- 
ations of the filmmakers, and yet worlds lie hetween these works. Hein defiantly 
reclaims her right to her own sexuality at the age of fifty-six, simultaneously push= 
ing the limits of “direct cinema.” Fleming's eclectic montage combines psychoans 
Iytic intertitles, moments of her own life recast as noir fantasy and the bickering of 
Taylor and Burton from Who's Afraid of Vinsinia Woolf? Bach maker invents a 
shape for her own experience, as unique and individual as a thumbprint, 

Styles from the diary film (first-person narrative, hand-held camera, jump 
cuits, ee.) have been adopted by other film genres. Faked diary sequences have 
long been a staple of Hollywood fare, where grainy, home-movie memories 
become codes of truth and authenticity. Ax Godard writes, “In order to make 
tion, you have to hegin with documentary, and in order to make documentary, you 
‘start with fiction.” Yet many diary films are erafiless andl crude, deliberately uinso~ 
Phisticated. Mainstream audiences often recoil in part because these films ignore 
the usual social distance that regulates our dealings with each other, 

In accordance with the formula “low tech, high fidelity.” many makers prefer 
amateur equipment. Super-8, Binm camcorders, and even the Fisher Price video 
camera (originally marketed as a children’s toy) have been used to make diary 
work. Easily obtainable, simple to use, and very mobile, this kind of equipment ix 
ideal for unpredictable, extended projects with minimal budgets. The camera 
becomes the travel escort. the longtime companion, even bedfellow. 

‘The diary film continues to face accusations that itis little more than a vehi 
cle for narcissistic, egomaniacal self-promotion. In our vicarious-living society, all 
human interests appear to be represented by others (lobbies, clubs, politcal 
tutions) Its considered inappropriate, impolitie even, to speak in the first person, 
In Anne Charlotte Robertson's seventeen-minute litany Apologies (1983-00, only 
the author is shown. endless apologizing for taking herself so seriously and for 
robbing the viewers of their precious time. For many diary makers, the need for 
reprecentation arises out of their absence on the public screen. As Yann Beauvais, 
curator of the diary film series Le je filné ascertained, directing the camera at 
‘oneself is often “the liberating act of an individual, who is normally forced into 
the social background” (198, Due to the close relationship they bear to the ama- 
‘eur film, one could think of many film diaries as emancipatory home m 

Marginalized groups, such as gays and lesbians (Sadie Benning. Su Friedrich, 
George Kuchar, Nelson Sullivan, Remi Lange), displaced persons and immigrants 
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(Jonas Mekas, Robert Frank, Rudy Burckhardt), or the mentally ill (Anne Charlotte 
Robertson) formulate commentaries about their lives in diary films, For Robertson, 
who has been diagnosed as “temporarily mentally disabled,” producing a diary 
film is a daily therapeutic exercise, She writes, “Making my diary has literally 
saved my life” Diary filmmakers use film to oppose their social oblivion, and to 
show themselves as individuals, as opposed to the case studies rendered by more 
‘orthodox documentary practice. They want to oppose a neo-scientific objectivity 
and all-knowing voice-over with an eccentric subjectivity. Even when they appro 
priate scientific texts, these films add the personal pronoun, One striking example 
‘of this kind of subversion is Birgit Hein's The Uncan ker 
borrows from ethnological and psychological texts, but « 
decidedly obscene language. 

Diary films are often studies of memory and family. In the films by Robertson 
‘or Frank, which appear improvised, one has the feeling of real, unmediated time 
Unfolding. But relies of the author's past~such as mementos of Frank's dead chile 
ddrenfind their way into the lens. In a scene from Frank's The Present (1990), the 
filmmakers co-worker attempts to wash the word “memory” (which Frank had 
studio wall. Frank's eamera stops when only 


Women, where the 
nneets them wit 


written a long time ago) from th 
me" can still be read. 
Lawrence Green's Reconstruction (195) is also a melancholy meditation on 
the filmmaker 


deceptive idyll. Green allows these images to collide with the report of his sister's 
adoption into the family. Kept for many years, this secret was uncovered in the 
making of the film, So these family documents are never quite what they appear 
to be, and this overturning of heritage and repression is typical of much autobio- 
graphical pra 

We are accustomed to images that show the diary filmmaker shouldering the 
camera in order to begin a journey of discovery. The delegation of e 
imagine, might harm the material's authenticity. Since the begin 
1980s, however, there has been a growing interest in exploring the possi 
offered by found footage. This most anonymous of film processes appears to stand 
in sharp contrast to projects centered in a unique and steadfast individuality. But 
those diary films that admit seraps from the media world cast doubt upon the 
naive belief in the unity of identity. Dissolving the borders between inner and 
outer worlds, these films place their protagonists in a tense situation between self 
insistence and the dissolution of self in a surplus of media stimuli. 

In my own films, appropriated material often serves to expand the autobio- 
graphical, to tie introspection to a world of collective images. Drama, dynamics, 
pathos and sentimentality—found footage is used without irony to tease the latent 
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attention from the content of the work to the terrible complicity at stake in the act 
of looking. Yet the shamelessness with which George Kuchars camera cruises the 
men around him produces an openness unattainable through subtler strategies. 
Using tacties of intrusion, Rebert Frank's insistent questioning of his son Pablo in 
Conversations in Vermont (V9), or Abraham Ravett’s merciless and unceasing 
demand that his old mother remember the Holocaust in The March (1, are 
painful attempts to drive the exploration of the self to the edges of confrontation 
with the Other, 

Filmmakers have rarely gone as far as Tom Joslin and Mark Massi in travers- 
ing the divide between self and the world. In Silrerlake Lifes The Fiew From 
Here (979, the makers document their slow death of AIDS and the strength of 
their love, Coeteau's definition of film as the only art that ean show death at work 
finds its painful confirmation here. When ‘Tom dies, Mark wants to close his eyes, 
just like in the movies. But this is not possible, hecause real death is different. In 
diary films, perhaps we have only the practice of life and death, and as Montaigne 
inonically instructs us, “To begin to strip death of ite greatest advantage over us, 
let us take an entirely different way from the usual one, Let us rid death of its 
strangeness, come to know it, get used to it, Let us have nothing in our minds as 
often as death ... Itis uncertain where death awaits us; let us await it every 
where (09 'To practise death, Montaigne propounds, is to practise freedom, In 
Silverlake Life: The View From Here, the gap between industrial cinema and the 
diary film, and between life and death, has seldom been more intensely presented, 
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EXCUSE OF THE REAL 


by Steve Reinke 


Stove 


tal project has altere 
Reinke’s 
nudred videos before the year 2000 and my thir 
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ally shot in super-B and 


the face of Canadian video, sp ging everythir 
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“to complet 


Je will 


my work as a young artist? 
os. In it, the follon 


at is read 


voiee-over while a 


transferred to vide They show « family on Christmas 


play 


vera int delight, all sil 


morning. ehileren mm 
Mie Hoothoom 


ve made a few documentaries before and I like making them. Documentary 
material is usual interesting than anything 1 could imagine and I don't have 
to be bothered with all the tiresome specifies of «fictional creation. Also I can't be 
held responsible for material which purports to an actual reality. I'm not personally 
implicated and therefore can't he blamed. [call this the excuse of the real. 

Like everyone else I wanted to do something on AIDS, a close, personal look 
at a guy dying. Wanting the work to he as effective a documentary as possible, that 
is, as visceral as posible, 1 would want to include my subject’s death. In fact, the 
video would not be complete without his death. So I set out in search of a subject. 
‘These were my initial parameters, In order not to confuse or blur issues: a white, 
anglophone, homosexual male, and for added empathy. he should be under thirty. 
Due to budget restrictions, I would prefer one who would die six to eight weeks 
after taping was to begin, yet would be strong enough in the initial days of taping 
that I could get his basic life story in a few days of interviews before settling down 
to watch whatever complications the guy has play themselves out. What I had in 
mind seemed fairly simple. Him talking of his childhood and adolescence, his 
emerging identity through a series of stories, personal remembrances, anecdotes, 
dreams, The audience would be constructing an image of him even as he himself 
crumbles away. I would need some home movies, flickering super-8. I would use 
these as visuals. If my subject didn't have any, another's could be used. Everyone's 
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home movies are basically the samme. It would simply be « matter of matching hair 
colour and body types. 

‘This is something else Pd want to show. The steady degradation of his body 
and mind, Medical charts would be included, reports on blood cell, I would want 
to provide a record of each lesion over time, a shifting map of epidermal sores. 

This became my problem. Ax my search continued, I began imagining with 
increasing specificity the things I would like my subject to say and do, That is the 
longer my search took, the more specific my criteria became, And the mone spe= 
cific my riteria, the more difficult and therefore longer. my search, It seemed an 
‘unending spiral. Two sets that might never overlap or share any commen points, 
An even if there were specific points of juneture, how could [find the individual 
that would be at each point? My project risked degenerating into fiction. 
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1. Sink or Swim was completed in June 1990, It runs forty-eight minutes and was 
shot in black and white. The film consists of twenty-six stories and an epilogu 
Which are read in voice-over by a thirteen-year-old girl, Jessica Lynn, These sto- 
ries proceed alphabetically, in reverse order, with title cards that begin with 
‘Zygote and end with Athena, Atalanta and Aphrodite, The only story that is re= 
‘enacted is the chess game, Pedagogy, while the rest are accompanied by images 
shot from daily life, street life, These usually function on a symbolic or metaphor 
ic level, providing an additional commentary to the ideas conveyed in the text, All 
of the stories are based on my experience but were written in the third person, #0 
that the distance provided by a less subjective voice might allow the viewer 
greater access to the material. Here are four excerpts: 


Jounxauiss 
On her tenth birthday, the girl's sister gave her a diary with a green cloth caver. It 
came with a lock and a small key, which she carefully hid under her bed. On the 

oody reads this diary. they 


For the most pat, the girl filed it with stories about doing punishment 
ancignments, fighting with boye and playing with her friend, Because she didn't 


were getting a divorce. The girl was too ashamed to tell anyone, and even kept it a 
secret from her best friend for more than a year, but she di 
diary. It felt as if the act of writing it dawn would make it rea 
used a pencil instead of her favorite cartridge pen. The next time she looked 


inside, the entry had been erased. Her mother was the only posible suspect. 


confess it to her 
‘come true, $0 she 


Iysaxery 
‘The girls were out of control, the house was falling apart, nothing made sense 
anymore. In the middle of dinner, their mother would burst into tears and say 
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“Maybe I should kill myself. Then he'd realize what he's doing to us” 
Barly one her father came over to pick up a few things. The girl 
hoped he would stay for awhile, but her parents got into a fight and he left a short 

time later. Her mother was furious, and called the girl and her sister onto the 
front porch, She opened one of the easement windows and had the two girls climb 
‘onto the sill. As she held her arms around their waists, they stared in fear at the 
sidewalk far below. Their father was halfway down the block by now, and their 
mother had to scream to get his attention. He stopped, turned around slowly and 
looked up at them. The girl had an urge to wave, but she felt her mothers’ grip 
tighten around her waist. Then her mother leaned forward and began to shout 
down at him, “You think you ean just leave us like this~just walk away from your 
home and your kids, But what if we all jumped out the window now and landed in 
1 pile at your feet? How would you feel then?” 

‘The girl waited for her father to do or say something, but he just stared at 
them for another long moment and then shook his head and walked away. 


Howewon, 
One of the first things to enter the house after her father left was a ble - 
white TV. And because her mother had gone back to work, the giel could ¢ 
home every afternoon and spend hours watching her favorite shows. She also 
started getting a small allowance, which she spent entirely on eandy. 


Guosts 
(This one is shown being typed rather than being read as a voice-over) 


Dear Dai 

After you let as, Mote use to comme hove foam work. ay ae dinner send 
rooms and then sti the living room in that dark orange armchair and play an albuen of 
‘Schubert Lieder over and over again. 

"There was one song [particularly loved. never knew what the Iries meant, but it wae the 
‘owe that made Mom ery the mast. We would come in and tell hee we loved her, ani we promised 
tw be good so that you would cvene back again, I receatls got a tranaation of that song, “Gretchen 
atthe Spinning Wheel” Do yo know it already? It's the ome about a woman seho yearns fur her 
absent lover and feels she cant five without him. I's 0 strange to have such an ecstatic melody 
‘accompany those tragic Iris. But maybe that's what makes itso powerful: it captures perfectly 
the conflict between memory and the present. 


PS. 1 wish that I could mail you this letter. 
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2. Letter to a filmmaker about Gently Down the Stream 


March 4, 1983 
Dear Leste, 

Tibught I would write in my jouroal bat then {desided to write this to you. Tonight 
Gently Dowen the Stream was wnat the Lucky Strike. a club on Stuyvesant Street acre the 
steet from where A. lived alter we beoke up, dwn the stret frm where A. and ived when we 
first moved to NY and were happy together. and where we lived also when we split up) It was a 
2vup show think I earned seventy-five cent fort Manuel DeLanda, Benning/Gordon, 
Kobland, won Zeigesa etal. Two women fom the Heresies Film issue whou I realy ike were 
there-and the monitor (E) fom the Millenium which, in some way. rounded out the picture 
‘eas extremely ners before the film and got toned and ence got more nervous Las Wor 
Fie about what Cand G, would dink. But secret Ie a if wa going to surprise hem with 
‘he ila if the fl’ strength workh’t be determine by their respnve tome, but by thet 
ability ofall pre to the in eas a fT aid tap for thea and eas wing to a0 ifthe’ 
fait it wate the fil, clutching at wy sides with a secret se on my face (embarrased 
tw show ay comboyish Yippee? Attago! Wave! Looker that frame looker that cut) because for 
‘ocr Iwas eying the lm. fle a fT made it foe myvell. That it war a gif to myself, That 
every chiaice was mad completly for my pleasure. And yon. it was. But abv started fling 
strange, aif the fn had its own determined predetermined trajectory, One that I lt se 
befor, because [was making i And wit took me forced a, dragged me heallng through the 
ces until the moment that [knew it was complete (when the words MY TONGUE first appear 
Tw the lat dean), and whatever thal means, wae freed to tae it raight inthe face, thagh 

he a kd pulling HARD ia the ore deetion frm where “groan wp ie ring to dag me. 
’ ‘cvtae I got the shakes witha vengeance, and when the flim ended I was a0 emir 
rans Gs was the Bist to give me a good work C. eventually adnitted that abe thought it wa 
god. And yes was pleased and flattened to ea that: [started stuttering ad reach for my 
heer and we poke a it more But sudhdenty fl very apart from thee, setting away and dwn 
into some private, noisy litle corner of myself Because I knew beforehand that they'd probably 
like it though of este ft the possibility wide pe that they wouldnt ike itor would have 
strong objestins o something in it and I coud even rsh that event) and Lflt discouraged 
nes that Twas beyond the experienc of that fil: tin quality, but in some more horigomtal 
manner: It had doe its work om me.I had given ial I hac and 0 neces it woul speak 
som truth to those who woul want to heat at en hearing what I needed to heat and what 1 
‘enjoyed beating when T made it But somehow, tonight seeing through the fil to the exence of 
‘what ile mei cota pleasures felt ar if suddenly turned my hunchback away and 
state plodding om to the next thing, which at Fist willwould (must?) acu like a erent until 
‘an find what specifi peaoure it wil ferme. Baus I cait go back to that oll il for any 
(once urpeising. unnerving) pleasures anymore hn hem, and mn lara and ign 
rant the next ones i i «normian's ln ight mon 

When [know what delight ve spark of thought I ean give of share with someone, I gt 
bored When [know petty uch hove fil ean can't affrt someone (what ity strengths and 
weakiaves imitations failings ate. get bored. Thete always must be sonvthing that's wofail 
iar if only 20 tha ow can serene fear enogh in order to make it familia. You? 
rch love ust 


PS. Has anyone ever talked literally about what happens when they “break up" with a fin 
they've made?! And what we stand to Fearn and suffer from that? 
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3. Gently Down the Stream (1983) 
‘The text of Gently Down the Stream 
from eight years of my journals. The dreams were shuffled out of their original 
chronological order for the purpose of coherence, and hecause often we 
know/dream something long after, or hefore, we can use it in our lives. The text is 
scratched onto the film (with approximately eighteen frames per word) so that you 
hear any voice but that of a recorded narrator. The images were chesen for their 
indirect but potent correspondence to the dream content, I am not interested in, 
recreating a “dream sequence” on film: dreams do it infinitely better themselves, 

I chose to work with dreams that were the most troubling to me, that 
expressed my deepest fears, ansieties and longings, or ones that had forced a sud- 
den awareness about a nagging problem. Anything repeated often enough loses its 
mysterious ritual power, and s0 I hoped that I might exorcise certain personal 
‘obsessions while using a language that was direct enough to allow others to recog 
nize their own demons (assuming that our desire for attachment, and our fear of 
be equally demonic). 

What intrigues me about the dreatn state is that our self-generated “special 
effets” initially disguise the basic meaning of the dream, but then, paradoxically, 
we are enticed by the dreams fragmented and flashy form into admitting hard 
truths we might not have been willing te confront more directly. The fireworks we 
necessary seduction, but we must recognize our own hearthe 
those explosions. 


succession of fourteen dreams taken 


create ar 


4 “Radical Content Requires Radical Form”—panel! 
Making films has been a way for me to periodically grab hold of the elusive world, 
Untangle the questions surrounding my past and articulate the fears, disappoint- 
ments, and aspirations I have about life. With a camera, fm able to sort through 
the incessant stream of images that life offers, and by framing and movement I'm 
able to show life as I see it, In addition, I have languagethe text I generate and 
the words others give me~as well as music. While lm writing and shooting. I 
don't know how these disparate elements will work in relation to each other, but 
through the trial and errors of editing, 1 work to make the images and text 40 
dependent on each other that they form a meaning utterly their own and quite 
different from what each means by itself. 

My urge has always been to make my interior sense of life (that bundle of 
ruminations, memories, and desires) hecome part of the exterior world expressed 
through images that [find in the present: in this city T inhabit and those I visit, 
among many different people and buildings and trees and animals and bodies of 
water. Hike to take what I find in the world and then make of it what I will, But 
Tm not a purist, and there are times when the world has its limits, so sometimes I 
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depend on images made by others or ones fabricated by myself. 

A lot of experimental films have portrayed alternative ways of living and 
asserted that there's more to perception or experience than linear narrative can 
ever convey. There's a great freedom in seeing these films. But just as often, 
experimental films portray. if through a radical use of the medium, things that are 
fairly mundane or familiar. Stan Brakhage is a good case in point. His use of the 
medium has been truly radical: he has forced us to see through a lens as few oth= 
ers have, but I couldn't say the same for his content, He's made a few too many 
films about his family, his wife as Muse, and himself as the artist-as-genius. I've 
felt as aggravated and oppressed watching some of his films as I feel watch 
sitcom, even though these feeling are often mitigated by my interest in Stan's for 
mal devices, In the long run, I appreciate the risks he’s taken with form enough 
tallow, somewhat grudgingly, for his conservative sexual polities and his self 
mythologizing. Stan Brakhage and many others stand as good examples of the 
split between radical form and content, defending—by the very nature of their 
genre-the superiority of a radical approach to form. On the other half of that 
divide exist many fine documentary and narrative filmmakers. It's hard for me to 
choose an example, but suffice to say that during the past fifteen years, I've seen 
innumerable films that have exposed me to the lives of people with whom I might 
never be in direct contact. P've been taught about how others live, think and feel, 
and this experience has made me re-evaluate my own prejudices, taught me the 
narrowness of my own thinking and experiences, and compelled me to put my life 
in the context ofall thase other lives out there. I'm grateful to those fins for giv= 
ing me 4 much. 

Yet, just a¢ [feel after many experimental film screenings, I eame aay from 
these other filme distressed by their inconsistency. How ean they push me s0 hard, 
work such a transformation in my thinking without even beginning to address, let 
alone challenge, my sense of narrative structure or the alleged veracity of film as a 
“realistic” medium? It's auch a weird feeling to st at one of those films and wateh 
myself be worked on, watch as the film gradually feeds me all the familiar narra 
tive hooks, pulls me in and keeps me going until we arrive together, breathlessly, 
at the long-awaited conclusion. If this sounds a bi 
dence «. 


no coinci= 


1 go away from these films with a sense of loss, a sense of potential only half 
realized, and continue to imagine that the combination of transformative experi- 
ence throtigh the content and a radical approach to form would take me halfway 
to heaven, But unfortunately we live on earth, and I still believe in the separation 
hotween church and state. Hence I've come to accept, albeit reluctantly, that there 
are, and will he, many good films made that do provide a fairly radical content 
without giving the least hint of a radical form. And so it goes. 
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Every subject has a mind ofits own and needs to he treated with a respectful 
and sympathetic understanding ofits intrinsie properties. The form it takesthe 
choices, the images, and how they're combined~grows out of a collaboration 
hetween my propensities and the subject's nature. I cannot force it to be shot or 
written in only one way: just as we expect to he treated as complex beings, the 
‘subject usually has to be approached from many angles. It may require that 1 
employ all my means: that I call on the fantastic. the factual, the quotidian, the 
passionate and lyrical, though sometimes only a few of these are required. It may 
he sufficient just to call upon my own history, or I may need to include many 
‘other voices. The subject may sometimes need an actor, hecanse it can't express 
itself through what I find on the street or in the voices of the living, the real, Each 
subject has its own degree of vanity: one may want to be made more beautiful 
while another is best when it's hand made and a little grubby. And, like all iving 
things, it always needs more love and attention or courage and anger than 1 
thought I had to give. 
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INCARNATIONS 


by Janiota Eyre 
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DIARY DEAREST 


by Tom Chomont 


D ry is an integral aspect of most filmmaking because, unlike other forms of 
art the filmic image is rendered from a recorded likeness, however altered or 
unrecognizable it may become. The diary aspect may or may not be apparent to 
viewers, but there is an indelible relation between the film and the maker, Wit 

the camera prosthesis, each act of seeing requires a frame, which necessarily 
‘excludes more than it embraces. These rectangles of intention, these dividing lines 
between the visible and invisible world, are also a part of each maker's personali- 
ty. signature of seeing. 


June 27, 1992 
‘There is a place from which everything emanates, that is 
in harmony. and this light is shaped to our own indy 
‘onto worldly matters. Pure light and sound is the beginning and ¢ 
short of that are the infinite heavens and hells that we make of 
reaction?) 

‘This preceding paragraph is hased on the memory 
while riding the Enterprise at Coney Island. The open cart is connected to a 
‘carousel and spins along the ground: then the carousel tips and the cart hurls 
n back down to the earth in a continuing circle, In my mind, 
ion describes the space between that very inner private chamber and the 
earthly domain, the vertiginous path between heaven and earth taking place at 
‘every moment, For heaven can just as well be hell. I sense the internal space of 
my mother, Peter. all those I have known and who have known me, separated 
forever as individuals by the borders of our limited identity. I know the cart will 
return to earth, but I will disembark into a world plainly shaded by my own pri- 
vate ay 

Quite suddenly, after not seeing much of each other, and my being quite 
unconsolably sad. Clark and I decided to live together. Much uncertainty, unspe- 
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cific directions, undefined situation. Currently unspeakably happy. 

My initial impulse to film was intimately hound to creating souvenirs of 
moments, people, places, objects feelings, enactments and the like. This was 
motivated by the desperate realization, already at the age of five, that all things 
were subtly but surely changing and that no moment could be re-experienced. 
‘This was followed by the more disturbing realization, around age ten, that even 
the most vivid memory grew dimmer and less detailed, and that subtle but 
unstoppable changes in who “I” was made it impossible to go on recapturing the 
past, even with the literal evidence of a photographic likeness to preserve it, But I 
was simultaneously bees are of the power to render something trans~ 
mutable, Each moment, as it is lived. dies instantly. or with the trailing blaze of a 
shooting star, but art held out the possiblity that something from the past could 
be propelled forward by an alteration of form. 


Novestnen 28, 1995 

‘The day before ‘Thanksgiving, Clark and I went to an anniversary party at an S/M 
bar. [had a design drawn on my chest after Clark put a dog collar on me. Then 
my head was shaved (and my pubie hair) by a barher dressed in leather chaps 
with a black rubber jock. At the party we ran into a friend who was in the “adult 
Video" I did in 1991 Gust sold a re-edited, harder version to a distributor). A 
friend of his said, “Hello,” and without another word began to ‘him by the 
nipples, bringing him to his knees, at which point Clark and I grabbed his arms 
and logs stretched him over another man's knees, pulled down his pants and 
‘lapped and strapped his ass, All four of us took turns, and then Clark got some 
ice cubes from the bar and cooled down his butt before shoving the iee in, The 
day after Thanksgiving, this man came over for a take-out dinner to talk about 
shooting another video at his house in West Virginia 

Image gathering always has a sentimental aspect for me, though the final 
form of a work requires a merciless rending of the material, Even my most appar- 
ently confessional and/or anecdotal works, such as Phases of the Moon (1968), 
Oblivion (140), Razor Head (We) or The Dox Diary (19%, are far from literal 
records, 

“While I was making Morpheus in Hell (en, 1 was working as a typist in an 
office. I began to feel like a machine, and developed mechanical rhythm periods 
in my sleep that were like dreams: then eventually. even when Iwas awake, I 
would sometimes see landscapes and faces in front of me when I closed my eyes. 
We would be talked into working until two or three in the morning one night a 
week when a deadline came due. Once. I came home and stood in front of the 
t even know. The odd thing was that 


mirror, talking to myself, saying things I dis 
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experienced both talking and listening to the face in the mirror. Sometimes I 
‘would look at the face and see the lips moving and hear the words coming like 
they were someone else's. That was the beginning of Phases of the Moon, which 
was shot in the same mirror, and explores the divide in our personalities. But 1 
‘soon realized that two wasn't enough~it's really millions, because 
us, and we have to split into more than two. We have to keep spli 
know all of them. 

“Back then, Pd lived almost a year near Central Park West and never realized 
it was a gay cruising area, and then one night I was walking and suddenly noticed 
men looking at me. My mouth just dropped open. I was aroused! One man 
approached me and I must have looked petrified. H immediately felt he was a hus 
ter. I was afraid to bring him to my room, but I finally relented. I knew him for 
‘over a year on and off: he would disappear and come back, and that’s how 
Oblivion began. It was shot on two separate evenings, but had elements of many 
‘of our visits, We would sit and talk, he would smoke, and at some point one or 
both of us would feel aroused. Usually he would take off his shoes when he want= 
that’s in the film, where his hand untying his shoe is blended with 
body on the bed. While this material was highly personal, 1 was con- 
scious from the beginning that there had to be a formal side. The experiences 
themselves had broader meanings of identity and role-playing and the face as a 
mask, I wanted to give the film the feeling of being between dreaming and wak= 
ing. Much of the imagery had symbolic meanings for m apple and the 
‘canopy of lights, which T thought of as the nervous system or the cirulatory system. 

“There's always a tension for me between seeing someone from the outside 
as a body, an objectand seeing the dissolution of identity that usually takes place 
during sleep. Ifthe dissolution happens when we're awake, i’ disturbing: we 
want to avoid it. But objectifying this man was a tendency in our relationship. At 
that time, I think he had trouble accepting his sexuality. He said it was easier to 
accept performing rexual acts for money, but the fact of the matter was, he would 
sometimes take the money he earned and go buy another prostitute to have sex 
with him as he wanted it. Twice he asked me to pay him for sex, and I thought. 
“This is a very bad precedent and besides, I can't afford it? While I resisted, it still 
appealed to me to ask, “What will you do for this much? After many years of try= 
ing to follow what 1 was taught—not to do certain things sexually1 had a lot of 
very intense fantasies. During this time I began to act out my fantasies and, in 
doing to, the experiences became more important than the fantasies. This all 
hocame part of the filn."t 


the faces are 
until we 


Approximately thiry images eomprise Oblivion. Most 
obsessively repeat themselves. Although the images appear 
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to be solarized, the film was actually contact printed. com- 
bining high-contrast black-and-white negative with a colour 
positive of the same image. The high contrast accounts for 
the tendency of shots to flood. Images in the film swell and 
contrast, often disappearing into pure colour ... Oblivion 
‘employs extremely rapid cutting, Some of the images last 
1s briefly a two frames. The fact that we see s0 few frames, 
that a shot is representationally ambiguous, or shown upside 
dlown and sideways, often causes the viewer to project 
his/her own fantasies ... When Jean Genet was asked to 
what end he was dineeting his life, he responded, “To 
oblivion.” (Murphy 122) 


Juty 23, 1996 

July 4th weekend turned out to be a crisis point in my relationship with Dog, 1 
had pushed Dog into a three-way relation with Clark and me, and he began to 
feel that he was in the middle of our relationship. Just at that point he was 
‘obliged to go to Washington to help an ex-lover pack and move to New Jersey. [ 
became insecure, although he assured me it was just an old personal debt with 
very bad timing. Finally, I realized he wanted to feel I was taking a decisive role 
and wanted him as my Dog. And I did! He had to go to California again this week 
for mote training. Clark thinks he may be a stray Dog: P'm inclined to feel he isa 
faithful Dog. I've done unsafe things with both Clark and Dog. Keep both 
informed what is going on. But, does Dog keep me informed? The insatiable 
appetite for Dog is on hold, I probably needed the rest. Miss 
had a great time before he left 

‘The film diary questions the relation between reality and illusion in art. For 
instance, some viewers understand The Dog Diary (190 as literal documentation. 
But while it is based on video material gathered during several days over a six 
week period, the original recordings run over five hours, and the finished tape is 
just twenty-two minutes, Alongside montage and several video “effects” the film 
also features superimposed sounds and pictures. In its finished version, it has a 
closer approximation to memory than the original footage. The largely erotic rela 

ionship with Dog was based on sexual fantasy, and the tape works to convert 
some of these moments into reflections on identity. power and representation. 

In the case of Razor Head (1903), my brother had provided two rolls of film, 
me to record a private, erotic, shaving ritual which would last two days. My 
brother had shaved many men and taken polaroids of them, and he later pro~ 
duced his own S/M tapes for an underground market, but this was the first time 
‘we had worked together. For my film, I used an effect produced by lighting the 
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colour images with strong shadowing and sometimes fading or moving the light. 
‘This comprised the A roll and was combined with a high-contrast print of the 
same images on the B roll. Printed together, these two rolls show the colour image 
etched into or evaporating into the white light of the screen. Although I had origi- 
nally used the effect to approximate the use of blank paper as part of the compo 
sition in drawing, by this time I had come to think of it as expressing the transient 
and spirit-manifesting aspeet of material form. 


Octonen 5.1999 


Dear Mike, 


ul hear foes you but dea, I said would call if you did't, 9 I probably wil, 
You sounued a litle tired and said you bad been “up and down,” 0 I woery that you've had fluc~ 

Iaealth, You had written about starting pentamadine treatments and I remember Ken (whe 
Fuad them from early on after his diagnosis) told me that the infusion was wnpleasant and often 
Followed hy nausea, He did say theer was less of a traction after the first mouth, My own nausea 
producing medlcine(sinemt) hae beet altered to a tme-release preseriptnn, which is ew ieitat= 
ing because not as much enters my system at oa time. However, ite wit always 100 per erat 
effective until the next dase. 

Tm lens in touch with tat present, but I remember how in connection with the Hight I had 
that near-death experience. You know, the ote of guing ito the light and presences being there 
‘om the way. AU sound and light were there a I drifted into it. Fegments of voices and sounds 
and people were present, and if et go and passed ito it the light and sound would gather 
‘single sound Tike w heavenly ehoie | fet some apprehension, because entering fully into it 
scenned lke dying or leaving the world forever, Then just at the las, concern for someune I knew 
pulled me back and I wondered it were rosie to go ito the light and al be in the world. 

It began like dim star in the very centre of the darkness. I had seen it many times while 
meditating. Sometimes it was Ne of red ot outlined by haloos of changing colour, and some 
timo it took forms that Fame to fel were projections of my mind. When began drifting fully 
into it the formas would pass away. It scented ike the sounds and voices coated there were the 
reault ofthe mind's attachnnent to worl things. "Thie primal light and sound felt like homme it 
vat the place my personality deew from to create experience. Some woul say that this feking i 
the la stimulation of the phosphenes (that are credited with stimulating dreams) as Uhe beat 
shuts down in death and thatthe ringing sound is similarly a last vestige of hearing when catside 
signal are shutting off Udo't hao. 

abe talked to my brother about this when I arrived atthe hospital dhe day he died. He was 
‘unconscious and in intensive care on a respirator. The hospital staf said he had reached the 
pint where they suspended the rules about only one person at a time visting. and they encour 
‘aged us to talk to him because they sad patients seemed to hear although they might ot 
respond, and that soices of ved ones sometimes brought them hack when nothing could be 
done medically | old him many things but thee began to remind him of our talks about he 
light. L asked hin if he could see the light and told hin he could go into it told bien be could 
‘vim back tothe sbore whete Leas with Howard and Andy and Ands’s friend Peter (who came to 
show Kem hie new, greenrdyes mohawk haircut). I told him 1 wanted to show him some old pho- 


could let himself eit it the fight Uotroke his arm wile Tape His ple raised once while 
Tee stroking hi arn. But later wx ld that he had boom adie tila to tart he 
ple up again, and that whem only perked momenta the doctors knew he was protubly 
eng ip avy. 

Everything bn thie word is constantly changing. Evenly everything is gone or wot what it 
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‘was, Our attachment to it causes pain and js, satisartion and frustration. The light and the 
sound have a feeling of eternity but they may jut be the dot un the TV screen when is turned 
‘off, fading away. Practising at non-attachment isa preparation to deal with the gradual les of 
‘everthing. | write thie a une who ered and wailed with grief a the death of my cat Spider | am 
‘writing these thoughts because they relate to that moment in my kitchen when we speak, and 
‘what happens to us. Hope to tak with you soon and that you're reting a bit better. 


All my love, 


Tom 


Wonxs Ciren 


Choe Tom. 
A Critical Carma: Intern ith Independent Filmakers i Sct MocTaal Berkeley U of California 
Prem 1988, 


Murph. 
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BLIND SPOTS 


by Chris Kennedy 


I been putting off making films for a while, No one wants to do mediocre 
work, less so an emerging artist. The missteps of inexperience may bring wise 
dom, but they still sting with pain and embarrassment. The effort it takes to move 
beyond the medioere to the sublime requires patience—a demand which, added to 
the fear of failure, often makes it hard to create at all 

Asa young image-maker, my sense of the att continues to develop. I stil 
have images formed by textbooks rather than the flickering light against a white 
sereen. One of these pictures is from the ending of a Jonas Mekas film. He and a 
few friends had just been turned away from a prestigious film seminar and wound 
up on a hill overlooking a beach. Instead of being disenchanted, they «pent the 
afternoon cavorting with their Bolexes, passionately engaged with their new form. 
‘The film ends at this point, captioned with Mekas's final title eard, declaring his 
cohorts “the monks of the cinema.” This ttle denotes a spiritual and sensual 
aspect of this personal form of filmmaking, a form that P, Adams Sit 
danced that afternoon, would later call “Visionary cinema.” 

‘This term captures the freedom and beauty of Phil Hoffman's best work. His 
investigations of personal history, tragedy and the mythos of filmmaking ha 
shown that he knows something about bei ok. His cinema gave us the 
image of the cobblestones floating by in Kitchener Berlin—in one transcendent 
‘sweep of the steadicam. past and present were joined with the mysterious, The 
power of this image endures, despite the many films I've been absorbing recently. 
Instead of trying to ereateinstead of facing the keyboard and then the camera~ 
Tve found it easier to watch. I've spent countless hours at festivals, where easy 
access has permitted me to gorge on the medium. Chuttony has its drawbacks. 

I find myself in the second stage of discovery. where the initial excitement for 
the art fules into impatience. Outside the cocoon of college, where only the canon 
is kept. there are discoveries and the inevitable disappointments. Too many disa 
ointments. Initiates like myself are still learning sight, but even the chosen have 
fallow periods. Maya Deren couldn't finish Dirine Horseman. Brace Baillie gave 
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My grandfather, the first artist I knew, would have little patience for all this. 
“You paint because you like to paint, It's what you do, If the painting fails, then 
Jearn from it and start again.” [ had a camera trained on him when he said this, 
trying to memorize his words, wishing wisdom would transfer to youth. 

He knew that you have to wrestle with the angel-muddy your hands, do bad 
work to cleanse your soul. You have to work at intuition, gift giving, and chance, 

‘The true gift to the audience comes when an artist steps hack. The image of 
the cobblestones considerately condensed the weight of Philip Hofim: 
‘ence, The myth of personal filmmaking insists that there is no need for rigour 
when the image comes from the soul. But the introspective quality that can make 
an image so resonant can also render it untouchable, too dear to eut. How to be 
‘cowed neither by the blank page nor by an werload of experience? Whether it 
faces drought or deluge, real vision encounters its subject straight on. 

As I watch for inspiration, 1 am beginning to recognize the author's second 
pass, when the experience of shooting is reshaped. I still see Mekas frolicking on 
the hill, but [also see the time he took to reflect upon and craft his fil, His gift 
was not just the moment when the camera rolled, but when he realized, “On that 
day we were monks.” 

Soul searching is not separate from filmmaking: a part of you is always on the 
line. But in the end you ereate and, with luck, you're Baek on the hill wi 
Bolex in the afternoon light. 
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THEORY IS SEXY 


by Roy Mitchell 


professor who taught a course on postmodern film. He kept going 

‘on about some pre-cultural relationship that existed between a mother and 
child. I would go have a coffee and wait until that evening's film was sereened. On 
the nights where the film was unbearable, I'd say I forgot my glasses and leave 
carly. He wanted us to be experimental and postmodern in the final essay, 60 1 was. 
[played with the text fonts and line spacing on my computer, incorporated big gaps 
and shuffled the page order. I got a B+, quit university and never went back, 

Experimental film is just like that class. It takes a keen eye to discover if 
someone is serious about being serious, or just playing with whatever is the equiv= 
alent to text font film. 

Experimental film ean he so damn earnest. It is deep. It is made by people 
‘who like to think a lot. They usually have degrees and like to wear black. 

‘Oh. I know you want to disagree. You can name oodles of laugh-riot experi- 
1m not writing about the exceptions. | am here to talk 
a semi-renovated, drafty, exposed, brick-and-wire 
space on cold, metal chairs and watched “work.” Chances are you left the place 
wondering if you understood what you had just seen. 

Experimental film does not require a beginning, middle or end, but the 
longer the work. the more important the ending. The best experimental work is 
short. The end is what we are all waiting for. Then, as the lights go up, you eam 
turn to your companion and say, “NOT BAD! Do not expeet to share much 
heyond that, because any more discussion could ruin the impact/engagement/eon- 
nection with the work. You can quote theorists, hecause believe it or not, that 
scratchy piece of celluloid is based in theory. Whoever said the brain was the sexi- 
est organ must have been an experimental filmmaker, curator and/or writer, Or 
trying to sleep with one. 

But everyone knows what is sexy. Money is sexy. and film is full of it. In my 
limited research into funny experimental film. I have found that the more serious 
the film. the more money the maker comes from. It takes money to wear a good 
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black. After years at university studying theory. the kids do not want people saying 
they are spending mommy and daddy's money on FUN. No, they want to be taken 
seriously, As they get older, they sell out to Hollywood, use more narrative, get 
funnier oF become web-page designers. 

‘Whenever someone mentions experimental fil, I get nervous, I drift off into 
a vision of the experimental film experience, as I want it to be. My experimental 
cinema would have no rows of uncomfortable seats, just bean-hag chairs scattered 
around the room, These would provide an audible indicator of just how horing the 
work is. Fidgeting equals bad, doesn't it? While viewing. people could walk 
around, stretch, get a drink and talk. And there would be « cappuccino machine 
in the back. It would keep the audience awake with its hissing and eaffeine. In my 
experimental cinema no film would be processed in negative, and no voice-overs 
would be delivered in whispered tones. There would be more footage of figure 
skating and very small people surrounded by very lange landscapes. After the short 
films had screened, people would he honest and astonishingly provocative in their 
analysis of the work, [ would charm the pants off of some filmmaker, curator, 
and/or writer. We would sleep together. Because theory really does turn me on, 
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DESTROYING ANGEL 


by Robert Lee 
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ling to read was like climbing for some. Each word, a step in the 
direetion away from an unwanted ending. It felt like a progress upwards, 
hut reading was an inevitable descent. Every word led to the edge of the 
page and then down. 


He pretended to be an ESL student to help the instructor meet the 
enrollment quota fora class that would otherwise be canceled. 


Drawing cartoon daggers on a yellow-lined notepad. 


‘The sounds of well-meaning language teachers the tired students, the 
‘many unison deills outloud, heard through the walls 


‘They seemed happier when speaking the language they would never 
master, events from the past forgotten without the words to describe 
them. 


‘Sometimes all inessential verbs left out, as 
much. 


any extra efforts were too 


He listened to someone pronounce the silent letters, who used the sume 
word eleven times. He waited for it again. 


‘They sat and thought before they replied, sometimes half a minute or 
more would pass before they opened their mouths to deliver the eco 
nomical answers. 


When asked to use a particular word, a student said he had “melan- 
cholic” features, then paused to indicate a search for a euphemism. His 


He did not want to be the subject of the sentence. 


Unable to mourn the lost object, the melancholic internalized the loss. 
‘He turned the lost object into a loss within himself, felt he was missing 
something of himself 


‘The man seated beside him said, I write too, in my journal, you would 
like to read it sometime and see all the had things that have happened 


to me. 


‘The “I thinks” and “maybes™ stricken out of his speech, so that now the 
man spoke with the blunt authority of someone among equals. 


It was the first time he had heard him speak, but it always seemed that 
‘way, whenever anyone said anything. 


Speaking quickly as if to finish the sentences before they became afraid. 


‘They did not like him in the second grade because he knew how te spell 
every word in the spelling bee. 


‘They beat him up without explanation, possibly because he asked for 
none, 


His business to be accomplished behind a closed door, with all evidence 
removed at the end and no reference to them afterwards. 


sured, non-stop voice to 
office or sat on the stains 


He wasn't interested in 
to skip steps or find a 3 


fing people. but knew it would be impossible 
ter way. 


‘They stared at him and noted his details and then 1 


irown, 


‘The way you looked for something hidden in a kitchen drawer, behind 
the worn-out ean opener. the toothpick dispenser. the instruction manu- 
al for a food processor. 


‘The instructor took him to a place built by people who had nothing to 
lose by being overheard. They were about to close. 


AA party of drunken office workers lingering at the largest table, 


Co-workers who often discussed each other, but seldom thought about 
each other when they were alone. 


Loud-talking boyfriends were explaining and explaining. They did not 
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need to consince him of anything, but they tried. 
‘They offered detailed accounts of their workout routines, 


A bad suit and haircut can travel faster and with more precision than all 
the best intentions. 


‘Their selfinvolvement spared him from having to comment, 


‘They kept talking like there would always be room for whatever they 
had to say, 


An old waiter refilled his water glass, exhibiting the utmost concentra 
tion, holding it critically to eye level. 


Everything the waiter did somehow had the quality of an accusation, 


Delivering a whole speech with his face: You are going to be sorry and [ 
look forward to the apology. 


‘The kind who asked « lot of questions, then peered into your eyes as if 
he expected you were lying. What it might be like to he interrogated, 
each word chosen could be false. 


He watched advertisements on the overhead television for wonderful 
cars with almost no money down. 


‘Then menacing men entered a beauty salon, drew the shades and 
flipped the window's sign over so its OPEN side faced inside, 


‘The painful bugles of bus brakes from the stop just outside, 


A forehead glowing with sunburn and three beers blocked his view and 
made it easy t focus in one direction, 


rest were not simply closed books, but closed hooks that he had no 
interest in reading. 


‘The owner had skinny legs and one of those wide, flat bodies with a lit= 
tle belly. If he lied down flat, he'd be a pancake. 


He thought about how the heayy books in his room had been leaning 
far over to one side and sprawling open for so long that their covers 
were warped out of shape. 


How he had begun to leave out the letters of certain words and had to 
read the words over again carefully, adding the missing letters and after= 
‘ward printing some words a second time above the illegible script. 


‘The words were plainly not his, anyone could see that someone had 
typed them and then he squeezed things in here and there. 


‘The sort of words that he used himself all the time but didn't care to see 
written down, 


‘The floor had heen mopped and would never dry. 
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I Camera Lucida/Refletions on Photography. book that serves 9 reso- 

i "s work, Roland Barthes a iat photography has a 

volving in the second 


to locate photography “in 


Death and of the new image. 
where in a society: if itis no longer (or lest intensely) in 
religion, it must be elsewhere: perhaps in this image which 
produces Death while trying to preserve life, " 
with the withdrawal of rites, Photography may correspond 
to the intrusion, in our modern society. of an asymbolic 
Death, outside of religion, 
dive into literal Death. Life / Deaths the paradigan is 
reduced to a simple click, the one separating the 
pose from the final point. (2) 


Even with the incredible proliferation of image culture, the representation of 
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death, actual death, as opposed to the plethora of fictional deaths that fill popular 
culture, remains, as Amos Vogel pots it, “the one last taboo in cinema” (gin 
Sicha 283, natural death in previous centuries was integrated into the life of 
the community and culturally naturalized through ritual and religion, the increas 
ing me ization and technologization of death in the West removes the experi- 
ence from everyday life and places it within impersonal legal and medical insttu- 
tions, In these new contexts, death remains antiseptically invisible and shrouded 
in a veil of prudery.! Outside of the consistently diminishing power of official reli- 
ion, the personal, emotional and philosophical content of death has barely begun 
to be addressed. 

Vivian Sobchack has argued that the taboo of representing death in our eul= 
ture is powerfully connected to “the mysterious and often frightening semiosis of 
the body” evo, Death in this instance, represents one of those primal threshold 
‘states, marking the distinetion between being and non-being, the transformation 
of human matter from one state into another. The act of photographing a corpse 
is experienced as trauma precisely because the corpse confounds these distine= 
tions, “The dreadfulness of the corpse,” as William F; May notes in The Sacral 
Power of Death in Contemporary Experience, “lies in its claim tw be the body of 
the person. while it is wholly unrevealing of the person. What was once xo expres 
sive of the human soul has suddenly become a mask” (qin Ssh, 2, 

A corpse conveys the shocking transformation of the subject into a brute 
objecthood, devoid of consciousness, devoid of intent devoid of what May 
refers to as “the revelatory power of the body.” For the young Phil, what I believe 
was traumatic about photographing his grandfather's corpse was not only the eru= 
elty of the silent and still body of a loved one but the insight the experience yield= 
ead-that photography. as a technology of reproduction is inherently complicit in 
the transformation of subject into object. Every photograph, Barthes writes, is a 
reminder of Death because every photograph opens up that irreparable gap 
between the intentionality and sensuality of the lived body and the “fatness.” ax 


he puts it of the photographed body. Every photograph confronts us wth the real 


abence of the loved one and with th lity of time's relentless progres- 
photograph is tinged with melancholy. the loss that is ontologically 
inscribed in its very technology. 

On the Pond (#78, Hofiman's frst film. is paradigmatic of the importance of 
this insight in his work. This is certainly the film where the role of the photo- 
graph as an organizer of memory and index of an irretrievable past is the most 
prominent. The central structuring element in the film is a series of black-and~ 
‘white family photographs of Phil. his parents and three sisters. The photos are all 
related to winter recreation, mainly ice skating and playing hockey at a pond in 
front of the family cottage. The sound is entirely non-synchronous. Mapped onto 
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this division hetween sound and image. moreover, is the irreparable gap between 
the past of the images and the present of the auditory track which is filled with 
the family’s shrieks of recognition, delight and unabashed nostalgia. At one point, 
Phil's sister laments “I want to go back,” and itis precisely this desire and ite 
‘ontological impossibility that structures the emotional content of the film, The 
voice of the filmmaker. however, is rarely heard in the family chorus although he 
implicates himself in the general family nostalgia through a visual recreation fea 
turing a young boy playing hockey on a pond. In this repeated image of the bor. 
Hoffman seems to take up that desire articulated by his sister, dissolving the veil 
between past and present through an act of imagination and filmmaking that 
revivifies a moment from the past. But it isa false and impossible note, « fantasy 
‘of a return to boyhood only made possible through the intercession of a fictional 
signifer that is as removed from present reality as the archive of family photos. 

As other writers in this collection are providing detailed readings of Philip's 
iniddle works, I want to linger on only the opening images of passing 
throwgh/torn formations (ves as an additional indication of the thematic that L 
see running through all his work. passing through/torn formations opens in 
nee as a hand-held camera continually pans over the face of Babji, Phil's 
maternal grandmother, who lies dying in an institutional sett 
pital with a cool institutional veneer that has been somewhat humanized by the 
family photos, mementoes and cards pinned to the wall by her bed. Phil's mother 
is feeding Babji, whose face, without her false teeth, is ravaged and skeletal, The 
camera lingers over the protruding veins in Babji’s thin arms, her stiffened hans, 
her gaunt cheeks, her eyes blick with pain. Her “creatureliness:” as Sobchack 
pits it, is foregrounded by the palpable fragitity and vulnerability of her all too 
human body. Here again, Hoffman finds himself in a room recording a death. ‘The 
trauma, however, is acted out by the persistence of movement, by the repetitions 
‘of the camera's pan refusing to rest in a final composition, continually moving 
toward the curtain on the window as if to eseape the claustrophobia of a room of 
the dying and of death. The eerie silence confounds the sequence’ location i 
real time and sends it, reeling, into the future~an image “catastrophe” in which 
the knowledge of certain death is already vested in the present/past of the image 
(Barthes 96. 

In Camera Lucida, while Barthes claims that the cinematic image (as 
‘opposed to the still photographic image) avoids this sense of catastrophe through 
the continual unfolding of one offscreen space into another, it is clear that he is 
referring to the shot/reverse shot grammar of classical cinema and not to any pare 
ticular ontology of the moving image. Indeed, in an essay that might in some 
respects he seen as the inspiration for Barthes’ insights in Camera Lucida, André 
Bazin argued for the inextricable connection between photography and cinema 
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precisely through their mutual capacity to “embalm time” against the certainty of 
death (1967. Bazin erases the traditional difference between cinematic and photo- 
graphic relations to time through a more profound consideration of how both 
media are produced (through the photo-chemical action of light on film) as traces 
of the real. 
A crucial distinction needs to be made, however, between fictional and docu 
mentary signifiers in film and photography. Vivian Sobchack argues that this df= 
ference inheres not so much in the property of an image as in the phenomenal 
h ship 
same world as we do, 


to the represent at 
Unlike the fictional signifier of death or of bodily destruction which can be fig~ 
ured solely for entertainment value, the indexieal nature of the body image repre- 
sented in documentary (and in experimental documentary) calls forth an ethical 
space, according to Sobchack, “the visible representation or sign of the viewer's 
subjective, lived and moral relationship with the viewed” ca 

is why, for me, the image of Phil's mother feeding Babji is so moving. It 
calls forth a flood of memories of feeding my own parents on their deathbeds, 
And while using all of the experimental cinematic codes that defy 
tion, overprocesed stock, silence, ete, the sequence, nonetheless 
past/presence of an actual lived body. one that solicits our profound empathy. 

I the body in the opening sequence anchors the flu in a relationship to the 
to the acknowledgement of impending death, the remainder of the film 
proposes memory, storytelling and retracing the past as defences against that 
inevitability. As rich and layered as a dream. the film voyages between Poland, the 
land of Babji and Phil's mother's birth, and Kitchener, home of Uncle Wally, the 
cxany one, the black sheep, the family skeleton, Iffamily history was registered as 
overly bucolic in On the Pond, passing through/torn formations delves into the 
other side, the dark histories of madness and murder, abandonment and depres 
sion, the stories that the public archive of family photos does not tell. Supported 
by the richly textured pans of stones, crumbling fences atid pavements, passing 
through is metaphorically associated with an archaeological dig through history: 
the result, however is not a seamless whole artifact but a jagged and disjointed 
assemblage of multiple shards of stories. Like the dream, these stories are as lay- 
cred, as the images themselves, one on top ofthe other to form pest of 
memory~memory as palimpsest. No coherent gestalt or linear family history can 
be forged from these fragments. What is left to the filmmaker is to bear ethical 
witness to that impossibility, 1 continually record and photograph life, hunting 
and collecting images of everyday life against loss and against forgetting. 

Early in Hoffman's new film we see a long, silent sequence featuring his late 
partner, Marian MeMahon, frolicking in the snow near what would eventually 
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hecome their farmhouse in southwestern Ontario. Marian, as she was in life, ix 
full of spirit and mischief—playing to the camera with that goofy quality that 
Canadians take on in the dead of winter. There is something so fundamentally 
idiosyncratic about her image: the funny, red earmufl, the vintage striped scarf 
the thickness of the woolly socks pulled over her jeansthose stubborn details 
that affirm the irreducible uniqueness of the individual, that persist despite the 
inevitability of human mortality. They are what Barthes defines as the punctum= 
the accidental, the coincidental, the telling detail which “pricks the spectator” For 
Barthes, this isthe order of love: 


«othe Photograph mechanically repeats what could never 
be repeated existentially In the Photograph, the event is 
never transcended for the sake of something else: the 
Photograph always leads the corpus I need back to the 
Irody I see: itis the absolute Particular, the sovereign 
Contingency, matte and somehow stupid, This .. in short, 
what Lacan ealls the Tuché, the Dreasion, the Encounter, 
the Real, in its indefatigable expression, The off centred 
Atal. the materiality of the particular that won't and 
‘cannot be named. (4) 


It +0 much of Phil's work involves a meditation on death and the image, that 
meditation has its most personal articulation of this theme here in What these 
cashes wanted. Wis a filo explicitly about death, about the particular death of 
Marian, lover and life partner. and about the emotional fallout experienced by the 
filmmaker as a result of that loss. Iti 
mourn, about styles of mourning. In the latter part of the film # question is posed 
in voice-over: “What ritual would you invent for death? Would it he 
public or private?” Hoffman responds “Public” This film is his public elegy and 
while intimately and achingly sud, it is aleo a film about redemption and the 
redemptive possibilities of that mourning. 

In Mourning and Melancholia Preud describes mourning as a process “so 
intense” that it resembles a temporary psychosis. Overcome with grief, unable to 
reconcile oneself with the painful actuality of loss, the subject clings to the lost 
love object “through the medium of a hallucinatory wishful psychosis ... Each 
single one of the memories and expectations in which the libido is bound to the 
“object is brought up and hypercathected.” but each is met by “the verdict of reali- 
ty” that the object no longer exists 3) In normal “suceessful” mourning the nar 
cissistc satisfactions of the ego win out and, though a painful and slow process, 
libido is eventually withdrawn from the lost object and transferred onto a new 
‘one. Proper mourning. according to Freud. is like a narrative~it has a beginning, 
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middle and end (in that order) and its goal is to restore order, to reintegrate the 
subject with the world and the reality principle. 

But what if the proper route i resisted and the subject refuses to disassociate 
affective connection with the lost loved one? In one of the most lyrical sequences 
in his new film, a text by Hoffman dissolves over a photo of a seaside landscape 
taken by Marian in Spain: 


+ if Leould brighten up this part of the picture, Light 
illuminate the conditions of her death. the mystery of her 
life and the reason why, during the instant of Marian's 
passage, [felt at peace with her leaving. « feeling I no 
longer hold. 


His body stil longs for her, he confesses, his mind still imagines her his soul still 
aches. The loss remains fully present, 

In Mémoires: For Paul dle Man, Derrida purzles as well with this issue of 
“proper” mourning! In Freud’ view: successful mourning is equivalent to the 
assimilation of the object into the self and to an eventual forgetting of the loved 
‘one, But does this assimilation, this “eating of the other.” Derrida asks, not erradi- 
cate the irreducible alterity of the other? This is « profoundly ethical question for 
Derrida: how to honour the otherness of the other while a 
acknowledging that within the act of mourning, the other 
“image, idol, or ideal” that one constructs oneself. 

For me this is the resonance of the film's second long sequence, which uses 
Video footage of Marian working in her day job as a VON (Victoria Order of 
Nurses). In the footage, she is the most punky and weird af VON's-buteh hai 
smoking cigarettes, speculating philosophically on the issue of touching a 
stranger's body. At one point, however, she confronts Phil (hiding behind his 
heavy 3/4-inch eamera in the back seat), accusing him of not understanding how 
difficult itis to be filmed and how much the camera mediates and makes strange 
their relation, It is an important moment precisely because it honours the other- 
ness of the other. The only syne sequenee in the film. it anchors Marian in her 
lifeworld not simply as an image, idol or memory. but as a sensate and int 
subject in her own right, and one, furthermore, who explicitly defies the natural- 
ness of a camera reeording her image. 

What one misses in mourning, speculates Derrida, is the response of the 
other, the voice of the other. the return serve in the dialogue that has structured 
the couple. Making the film in her absence, with the hits of images and audio 
fragments left behind, allows Hoffman to reconstitute that dialogue. In one 
sequence, for example, images of a trip to Egypt fade in as the voice of Marian, 
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‘waking up from a siesta, recounts a dream: “We went hack to Canada. Everything 
hhad changed but it was somehow familiar. Mostly I remember walking in the snow 
with you." What the film does is implicate itself in this dream, remembering and 
imagining for Marian. The recounting of this dream, of course, lends a retroactive 
meaning to the opening sequence of Marian in the snow and is linked, associative 
ly, with later sequences of shadows of two people falling on a snowy lane. 

‘The recovery of the loved one’s vaier is also undertaken in the sequence fea- 
turing the photograph Marian had taken in Spain, although the voice ean only be 
present in its absence, as a printed text superimposed over the image. In many 
ways, this sequence in which texts by Marian and Phil both endeavour to tease 
‘out a meaning ostensibly hidden in the photograph, acts as a fulerum for the 
entire film, For Marian the image “reawakens a bodily memory” and reminds her 
‘of a time when she was becoming acutely aware of extraordinary bodily changes 
that, retroactively, seemed to signal the return of an illness she felt she had been 
cured of, Going through her effects after her death, Phil discovers this text written 
by Marian and clipped to the back of the photo, His text introduces and closes the 
sequence, reflecting on Marian reflecting on this image, seeing in the photograph 
4 mysterious and eryptic relic that might reveal “the conditions of her death” and 
“the purpose of her life.” The photograph itself is banal, a seaside landscape, a 
tourist image, conventional and undistinguished. Yet the photo functions as a 
blank slate, « void whose meaning is produced associatively entirely through per 
‘sonal memory and projection. In this way, the sequence condenses the series of 
‘questions that I've angued are central to Philip's work. How does meaning adhere 
to an image? How do images organize memory? How does death and the absence 
of the loved one imbue the image with its beauty and mystery? 

In Mourning andl Melancholia Freud expetionces some difficulty in definite- 
ly distinguishing between the two psychic states. In one instance he posits melan- 
choly as an unresolved form of mourning, where instead of assimilating the other 
into the ego. the ego identifies with the lost object: “the shadow of the object fell 
Upon the ego [and] the ego is altored by identification” cs, For Derrida this is 
‘one formulation of love where the other is taken into oneself, not to obliterate dif- 
ference but to preserve otherness, an otherness whose effect is to alter one's 
being. While I do believe this is the style of mourning and love that Hoffman pro 
poses in his film, let me suggest that Freud's alternative conceptualization of 
melancholy may be of some use here. In the second formulation, melancholy is 
‘without a specified object. The subject experiences overwhelming sadness but 
‘cannot attribute it to any particular cause: itis a generalized sense of loss. This 


generalized sense of loss has an uncanny resonance with a thematic that I have 
argued is central both to Barthes’ formulations in Camera Lucida and to the cin- 


ematic oeuvre of Philip Hoffman. In these instances, melanchol 


is inspired, not 
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only by the particularity of this death, but by an acknowledgement of Death 
itselfits inevitability beyond the fleetingness and ephemerality of life. It is this 
emotional quality which makes photography and experimental film among the 
more melancholic of arts. 
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Hootnocat: Why was it important to break the space up? 
Hoynuan: It was in the air. The Berlin Wall had fallen, film had become 
media, computers were everywhere and fragmentation ruled. The eyele of personal 
film work I'd finished allowed me to travel and show the work, and Chimera (is 

rnin, 1996) was the result. It was photographed in Banff, Finland, Russia, Egypt, 
England and Australia. 


Hootsooat: Despite lensing for years all over the globe, your shooting style is 
very consistent. 

Hormuan: I felt electric. Like I was touching eternity. These camera gestures 
create rhythms at the speed of light following an inner-outer sympathy. I was 
doing a fair bit of inner work at that time~trancing, meditation, yoga-so what was 
coming to me in image was meaningful. had my own narrative, no 
matter how abstract it might appear to others, but instead of people and places, 
which are a part of a social world, it beeame another kind of journey. Chimera 
began in 1989 during the Banff residency and took seven years to shoot and edit, 


Hootsocat; The shooting blends one place into another. 

Hormuan: It shows a world breaking down, and the images express the energy 
‘of change. The film doesn’t insist that market people in Caitw's Khan Khalili and 
London's Portabello are the satne, but that they share an energy related to colour, 
shape why some of the film is abstract, to evoke these pleastires 


In Technilogic Ordering: (199%). by contrast, the fragmentation is political, rework 
ing of media images of the Gulf War. The collisions mean more because lives are 
being lost, along with their representation. T of Chimera is simply one 
‘ray to experience the world. As a viewer you're only moving forward, like the 
stream of images that come to us through TY, or the Web. Chimera is a represen- 
tation of that way of being in the world. Gathering speed But in the third and 
concluding part of Chimera, finally go hack, and this retuen offers a critique of 
the first two sections, where each image replaces and erases what's gone before. In 
the final section a man plays electric piano in a Russian square, and this is inter~ 
cut with scenes from a Finnish rave, and the great rack Uluru, Uluru isa sacred 
Aboriginal site, which I photographed from a distance. It stands boldly through it 
all. This speed finally brings us back to making pancakes in the kitchen because, 
despite virtual velocities and eyberspace. at the end of the day you have to go 
home and make supper. 


Thad a lot of trouble finishing the film, in finding the shape for these sketches. I 
finally returned to its original idea, which is contained in the ttle. Chimera is an 
animal in Greek mythology that combines the head of a lion, the body of a goat 
and the tail of a serpent. For the first time in my making. I didn’t have a narrative 
to hang the structure on. so I was guided by myth, and the beast's embodiment of 
diversity and fragmentation. The first section hegins with a roar on the soundtrack 
and proceeds with an accelerated drumbeat and a scream. which I associate with 
the roar of a lion. The second section has a very ethereal soundtrack, which is the 
goat on the mountain, “up in the clouds.” where he finds his place. The final sec~ 


is the serpent. It is filled with sibilant chanting, which brings on transform 


tion. 


‘There were many things in my life that I pinned to these scenes. They are return~ 
ing now in my making because I couldn't deal with them at the time. [ encoun 
tered three deaths while shooting this way. The deaths are not shown or even, 
alluded to in these films, but they lie underneath each of them. Waiting. 


| super-8 footage was being blown up to 16mm by Carrick 
Montreal. I gave him a call to see how it was going and his 
nd 
hhad a heart attack and passed away. 


phoned later that night and discovered he 


Hootwocat: He died while you were on the phone? 

Hormuas: Yes. And you don't know why you're part of it. Of course 
awful tragedy for Carrick family, but I didn't know him, Asa witness to his 
death, [elt I was being ft, and that I had to do something with it.I just 
wrote it all down in my journal, but couldn't figure on how it would become part 
of Chimera. 


Inthe second instance, L was crossing a bridge over the Thames, just coming out 
‘of the Moving Image Museum, where Fd shot their history of 
was blurry eyei. I stepped out 
face, got up on the bridge and jumped. U spied him through 
underwater without a struggle, Dazed, | wondered if I should film 
Aman came asked if he'd ped. A woman arrived from the other 
side of the bridge and said she'd call the police. That's when I eame ‘round. Pd 
hen stuck in that existential moment where you see someone who wants to die. 
Do you let him? Should you do something? Can you? I ran to the other side af the 
bridge and met up with a policewoman who didn’t have a walkie talkie. I kept 
running until I found another eop who said they'd got him, A pleasure boat had 
‘come by and picked him up. What a coincidence, this man wants to die but a boat 
chances along. | asked the cop if he could let me know what happened. and that 
night I got a note: “The bloke who jumped in the ereek is alright.” Both these 
events made me think about death, and how little control we finally have. 


Hoouwooa: Tell me about Technilogic Ordering (30min. 199. 

Hormuan: The Persian Gulf War was a made-for-TV affair that filled me with 
ansiety. [ watched the war with some of my students at Sheridan College, where I 
was teaching. A couple of them —Heather Cook and Stephen Butson—began to ca 
leet images as a way of thinking about the broadcasts. I's like when you have a 
lot of nervous energy you go for a skate. You have so much anxiety watching this 
stuff and you have no control over it. 


During our gathering I found a VCR with a computer chip that fragmented the 
image into Muybridge-like box frames. This machine allowed you to play the 
image, change the size and number of the boxes onsereen—do you want nine, 400 
‘or 1600—and scroll them from left to right, like reading or media literacy. 
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any he ollisions, Kitchen cleaners were juxta- 
Traqi army being “cleaned up” Airplanes from The 
Wizard of Oz smoked messages across the sky: “Surrender Dorothy.” There was a 
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tion, 
Horny irk in the 80s it was time for the author te die. 
1 wanted to relinquish control, explore ways of making that would expand the 
palette. In the early 90s I started three projects that had in common sketching, 
format tech [other than 16mm}. With the help 
ssa Lehko and other friends in Finland, Chimera was turned into an installa- 
1. Technilogic Ordering was made with Stephen Butson, Heather Cook and 


fier my personal 
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1 optically printed the whole film one-to-one and two-to-one. So each picture had 
a double, one for each of its makers. Then I cut the film into twelve parts, and put 
them into twelve separate boxes for Opening Series 3 (7 min. 15). The audience 
‘would choose the order they'd he sereened in, I made the paintings for the box 
covers by using natural materials like seeds and sunflowers, along with family 
photographs and paint. Then I put a blank eanwas on top of the painted ones, laid 
them on the ground and drove over them with my truck, s0 every pieture is dou 
bled as wel. 


As an interactive work, the film began its life as part of the Opening Series exper 
iment, where the audience affected the order of the film by arranging the boxes, 
We also ran it as a performance at Cineeyele, where Gerry sat in front of the pro= 
jected image rapping out his sound poetry. Later, we fixed the onder of the film, 
made a final print and renamed it Kokoro iz for Heart, So the performances 
served to find a satistying fined order. But it can sill run as an open-ended work 
in the performance setting. 


Kokoro is the Japanese word for heart, or life force. Here, i's the heart of the 
land, speech or breath. Gerry is shown as part of the landscape but separate from 
it, and his words on the soundtrack [a blend of Japanese, French and English], are 
a way of knowing or naming the land. They're the language of the land or a land= 
scape of language, 


fell me about Sweep (0 min. 1995). 
Ine of my interests in making the film was to go to Kapuskasing, 
because that’s where my mother settled when she first ame to Canada. My grand- 
father, Driouons, came to Canada to work as a lumberjack. He eventually ran a 
shed moonshine on the side. Th ‘was actually 

y grandmother. Babji ran a rooming house. I asked my 
‘stories for the film, which she does while looking at 
photos. One of these shows the family gathered for Christmas dinner. Mom 

ure makes her feel happy. because at Christmas everthing would go 

well. But T knew from my own growing up that visits to Babji and Driououn’s 
would always startin fun, but often end with a plate of food hitting the kitehen 
wall. I pose these questions to my mother through narration, and her answer is 
evident in the grain of her voice. The violence and abuse in the household 
remains in her trembling speech. This is where our forgetting and the things we 
care not to tell come to reside. 


‘This makes me think of Marian's work, how the past lives in the present, The 
fears we don't get over become part of our everyday life. 


My mother's image returns at the end of the film when I z90m in on her. followed 
by a z00m on me, as a reminder of that repressive pain, which flashes forward 
from the beginning of the film to its end, as suddenly and ferociously as the past 
takes over the present. 


Hootnocar: Your collaborator is Sami van Ingen and his journey is also a per- 


sonal one. 

Hormuan: Sami’s great-grandfather was the American documentary filmmaker 
Robert Flaherty. He made ethnographic “classies” like Nanook of the North, 
which was shot in Canada. While it is considered one of the first verité documen- 
Aaries, most of the scenes were staged and rehearsed. It offered a particularly 

fe view on native practices, and was made in a time when white meant “objec 
tive.” Sami wanted to return to some of the places that his grandfather had heen 
in order to deal with this part of his family’s history. 


While we were making the film, a feature-length, France-Canada-produced drama 
was released about Robert Flaherty, which reveals « love affair he had with a 
native woman, Everything was suddenly out in the open, Sami and his family 
already knew this, hut no one dared to speak about it. They were keepers of the 
legend, the great genius, the family name, Our film begins with a suggestion that 
wwe will hear details of family history, but Sami didn't want to go further in that 
direetion, so the film arrives at more general conclusions. We used archival home 
movies showing white men's journeys to appropriate the north, Sami's ge 
grandfather was just the most famous person who went up there. So while we 
couldn't speak of the family legacy. we could show white men hanging around the 
native camps, and the effects they had. These scenes are intercut with shots of 
Sumi and [dozing around a pool on our way home amidst spring bloods, i 

it of another wave of white explorers. The film has a strong visual 
are missing. It's like the deaths I encountered while making 
Chimera: veal life overwhelied its representation. 


Hoonvoost: The film shows the two of you traveling north by ear, meeting 
people along the way and entering a Gree reservation. This journey ends when 
‘one of the native guides takes you across the water to Fort George. 

Hornuan: Fort George was one of a series of British forts buil the north, 
and Flaherty would have traveled through there. The Fortis gone, but we found 
an old Hudson Bay Company trading post till standing, which we filmed, [say in 
voiee-over: “You're not going to find your grandfather here. I's gone now. I's 
‘over Around the building we discovered a lot of beautiful driftwood. Earlier 
the film we showed the dam, and talked about how the need for hydro-elew 
power overwhelmed native protests, and how their burial grounds were flooded 
hrecause the dan raised the water level. This driftwood is aso a result of the dam. 
‘These are the bones of the forest, the ruined culture. The driftwood was shot in 
high-contrast stock, with the haunting call of Canada geese in the distance. Then 
we have a hunch of canned fish and tomatoes, which we film because all we can do 
now is film ourselves, We've come all this way to shoot the making of a sandwich. 


‘Throughout the trip many of the native people we met asked us to film them. 
During the dam protests, so many white journalists had heen up to visit they were 
used to it They'd even built a motel just for visiting politicians. A motel 

‘mall village, which had a huge teepee as the local supermarket! We always 
refused, saying we don’t want to tell your story. this is up to you, and it al 
been. So the film’s evtique of ethnographic filmmaking shows the failure of white 
caltr to integrate, proposing» movement slonsbe iced ofthe unl pcre 
of control 
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Atthe end of the film, during dinner, I showed our native host Christopher 
Herodier how to use the camera, and he shoots us eating. [left him with the cam= 
cra, saying, “Give me a surprise” When we got back to the city and processed the 
roll we discovered that Christopher had filmed a teepee against a hackdrop of new 
housing, and the two of us against a sunset, slightly out of focus. 


When the film was finished, Petra Chevrier invited Sweep (1999 to sereen at the 
YYZ Gallery. | called Christopher and asked if we could show our work together, 
He had made a videotape called Chiwaanaatihtaau Chitischiinuu (Let's yo buck 
to our land]. It shows a Cree protest against the building of another dam, the 
canoe voyage from Fort George to Great Whale, the singing and the outrage. The 
two pieces played together for a month aud it was very satisfying. It reflects our 
approach of living cinema. 


Hootsocat: Can you tell me about the title Sweep? 

the drive northwards we rented a motor that ran the cam= 
ora very fast, giving us super-slow motion. At the head of the shot the motors still 
zzining speed, s0 you get a fast motion that is overexposed, which then turns into 
‘slow motion ‘a sweeping motion to the image, a 
sweeping of landscape and the road clean, trying 
to start over again, sweeping away Flaherty. 


Hootsoon: 
How did that begit 
Hovntan: I met Wayne Salazar in Austral 
uurator Paul Byrnes had invited me to show all my work. I 
would take you to supper every night wi 
tors, and Wayne was party to that. It was a marvelous time, Soon after the festival 
I visited Wayne in New York. and awhile later he called to tell me he'd contracted 
AIDS and was very sick. He was going to tell his mother, who lived in New York 
Setajme toed safe omen voto there sill wl oot Mesos Thee 
when we started shooting. I don't know how these things «tart. Maybe: ust that 
you're always shooting film, and when people come you keep shooting and then 
films start. 


stroying Angel (2 win. Ve features another collaborati 


‘The farm reminded Wayne of his rural youth, the day trips he used to take with 
his father, who worked as an insurance salesman. Wayne's bad health made him 
wonder how long he was going to he around. and he felt compelled to deal with 
his father, who had abused him as a child. They hadn't seen each other for years, 
but Wayne decided to go see his father and tell him he had AIDS. This all hecame 
part of the film. The first weekend he came he got along well with Marian, and 
they spoke about personal histories, and her themes of remembering and forget~ 
ting. He was very sick then, and taking a lot of pills. The drug eocktail hadn't 
been introduced yet, so he was tired and depressed. It was Wayne's idea to make 
the film and I felt my role was to assist. He'd made a short video about Cuban 
artists, had seen a lot of films as a curator and had been painting since art school, 
hut really had no experience making personal film work. Which is fucking hard. 
During the making. I felt I was back working on Road Ended at the Beach (1983) 


because the struggles were the same. Road Ended took seven years to make, ty 
ing to give shape to these conerete bits of memory. working without a script. and 
letting the camera respond to experience as it's happening. I stayed patient, trying 
to help give Wayne an outlet. I learned more about his struggles of growing up 

‘gay, dealing with his macho father's disappointments, and how he and his lover 
Mickey were finding a way to live. 


It began as a film about our fathers, but it quickly became clear that mine was ne 
match for his. The stories of Wayne's abuse created too much of a contrast to my 
father’s sympathetic parenting. I shot sequences and told stories that were part of 

ly cut, that might one day join another film. But there was #0 much anger 
and need on Wayne's part that Uhad to withdraw. The decision was made when 
nosed with cancer, and a week later, 

psy. she di ing the film, and when I elimbed wp 

cout of the hole, that’s when I moved my voice out of the film, I needed to make 
‘my own film about Marian, her life and the grieving. Marian was already part of 
Destroying Angel, asking Wayne questions on video about his meds, and AIDS 
and everyday life, Wayne felt close to her and asked if her story could be devel- 
oped more in the fil. if we could show this passing. and I felt that would be 
right. 


Hootvoca: You show Wayne and Mickey getting married. 

‘San Francisco, Wayne got healthier, which was partly the 
Wayne and 

' y Austrian TV 

crew arrived to shoot them for a news program on San Francisco gay life and mar- 

Fiage. And T thought. yes, we have to have this inthe film. Their reportage was 

Tt opens with a shot of the Golden Gate * Bridge, then moves 


in our fin, we inerted a shot of Wayne and Mickey walking down the street buy 
ing flowers. Very everyday. I's a nice moment because it shows how television ere- 


ates stereotypes. 


Hootnocat: Why did they want to get married? 

Hormun: They were in love, of course. But I think it was a political decision 
as well In a culture that doesn’t accept their sexuality, it was a step towards gain= 
ing the same rights as heterosexual couples, 


Hootsoom: Wayne speaks of hie father surrounded in darkness, directly to the 
camera, outlining a history of ignorance and abuse, But when we meet his father 
at the wedding he looks s0 benign. 

Hormtan: The film reveals how the monsters of our past live in us. He's 
hecome an old man, no longer shouting abuse at Wayne. But it doesn't change 
what he did, He hurt Wayne, and neither of them could deal with it. They held 
‘onto this pain for years. At the ceremony, Wayne says it hasn't always been easy 
with his father, who then breaks in and proposes a toast to Wayne and Mickey. He 
says that he's from Guatemala, a culture where gay people exit only in the close. 
And then he wishes Wayne and Mickey happinese in ther life together, But it took 
the making of our film to release this fear. It's Wayne who's done the work to 
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recover his past. and the evidence of this work is Destroying Angel. While the 
early passages of the film are drawn from Wayne's point of view, the ceremony at 
the end is shot in a verité style by the Austrian video erew. Finally, we're seeing 
something outside of Wayne's frame. He's no longer telling his story using voice 
over, We enter another side of him, and this adds in a profound way to the infor= 
mation we get about his relationships. 


Wayne called me last week, a year after his father died. He said, “I don't recognize 
that guy inthe film.” He was referring to himself. People use different tools to ere= 
ate change in their lives. Some use work, or alcohol, or art. Wayne doesn't need to 
talk about his father that way anymore. This is « familiar feeling for me. passing 
through (i, for instance, was a grieving for ty grandmother Babji. You hope 
these rituals of filmmaking resonate for others. 


Marian’s death is revealed in Destroying Angel and people say, “You must find 
that hard to wateh,” but [don't ove her images, her voiee and her writing, After 
Marian’s death, while looking up references to bring her Ph.D. thesis to comple= 
tion, [ dwelt for hours on the stall, hand-scribbled writings she left on the texts 
she was reading. No matter how esoteric or academic the text, her response would 
always tune in the personal, the everyday. She came hack to life for me through 
her writing. The film I'm working on now attempts to deal with the traces she's 
left behind, 40 that I might better understand our time together and learn some= 
thing about death and life. The dead carry on longer than the living. and it seems 
that the force of a life lived is stronger once it ceases to exert itself. its silence 
and mystery ... majestic. 


Hooton: The title Destroying Angel suggests an angel that returns to 
wreak vengeatice, a once purity that's now armed. 

Hornan: It's also a mushroom, ane of the most deadly and poisonous. The 
poison is the virus, which brings pain and suffering, but also transformation and 
change and growth. 


‘There's an eating sequence in the film shot at the farm, where Wayne is making. 
us dinner. In the early 90s there was still such a fear of casual infection, you 
now, he could cut himself and infect us, but instead there's only celebration. 
We're living right now, the eamer’s floating around the food and we're having « 
ballin the face of it all. 


Hootnooat: Much of your work in the 90s is more hermetic and difficult than 
your autobiographical cycle, What would you say to those who feel your work, 
along with others inthis small field, is willfully self-enclosed, unnecessarily 
obscure. interested in formal issues in a medium that itself is coming to an end, 
and on the other hand suffers from solipsism and narcissism? 

Hormuan: Yes~and? It lives with me and that's what is important. Often cir~ 
cumstances collect around you and you have to make the film as well as you can 
Without knowing why until later. Soinetimes you get a song out of it, sometimes a 
mumble. 


Hootnocat: Is it important to finish work or is it just the process that’s impor- 


Hovntan: [ ne 
from my dad how to 
b 
of the proce 


to bring everything to 


me kind of completion. I learne« 
nthe fa 


‘and finish thin when I used to make 


wes every day, Sereening your work and back is an itm 
We experimentalists may not 
We 


ady for the tiew sh 


nee, but that 


alright. Our work has a different behind the stay 


na re the pe 


sweeping up the old act and getting 


art of a lineage th: 
it's « living hist 


People who try and push boundaries are (sa much thinner 
thread than CNN or Cineplex, by sy. We're 
ing this on, and maybe I'l make just one film that's important, that will have an 
effect on people, I hope [haven't made it already. If I've always held on to the 

perional it's because I believe that what I've lived has a shape, an organic world 


that can be shared, through film, with others, 
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by Mike Cartel 


You've left out a lot. 


No doubt. But sit ever possible to avoid gaps, ruptures, deficiencies, onis= 
sions, even ignorances and stupidities. in commentary ofthis sort? 
‘every reading (viewing) always and only partial, the “taking” of a re 
if checking temperature or humidity or rainfall, which roust be re-enacted a 
icity of times before any reasonably valid conceptualization of the 
climate can be gauged? And isn't that conceptaization at hest onl 
since at bottom the climatic system is chaotic, borne by uncer 
auged disturbances, critically unpredictable, in the last instance 
‘outside representation oe symbolization? You can never be sure when you'll 
wind up in peril 


You seem obsessed with the weather. What does this have to do with anything? 


1 don't think the metaphors inapt Te 

can, with integrity, call art") that at the: 
of work lies coiled a disturbing, chaotic, unpredictabh 
Uunmasterable “something”: compelling while repulsive, terrifying yet enchan 
1g, offering a serene forecast of shelter, warmth, comfort at the same time that 
it bodes implacably the perilous risk of absolute loss, fracture, desheltering. 


(Or. to shift ground a litte and bring you back to your theme, we could call this precar- 
ious “something” (following your beloved Blanchot) “that marine infinitude which 
hoth buoys and engulfs” 


hear that, cher! 


‘su hezinning to think Light havea twin brother: 


Well, we've been spending an awful lot of time together: pethaps we've come to resem 
ble one another. But let me ask you this: Lunderstand your lack of enthusiasm for the 
seamless text, but this isa pretty herky-jerky collection of observations, quotations (the 
relevance of which is often questionable), theses (on oceasion possibly half-baked, or 
‘once in a while even over-baked), reminiscences. rhetorical questions, and 20 on. I 
seems at times that you barely have a plan. How isthe reader to make sense out of thist 


Thave no desite to instruct readers on how to read, any more than Ta be 


inclined to instruct film goers on how to view (iit ean be put that way). AILT 
‘ean say is that the bits that [ve put in place to make up this piece arrived via 
some form of compulsion: in a way I don’t trust them any more than you do. 
Tcould go out on a limb and say that these fragments somehow coalesce 
around the influence of some “strange attractor.” whieh could be the film 
that you and I have only heard about, but which the reader will have seem 
presumably. I guess [ean hope that at least some combination of my various 
hits will operate as a productive node to which the reader ean link his or her 
(in principle unique) experience of Phi cinema, and carry on that experi- 
‘ence in an otherwise unlikely ditcetion. 1 will say that although I haven't tried 
to be eryptc, the subject at stake here has something to do with the erypt. 


OK, another thing: | have to say that this piece sometimes seems ar much about 
‘as about Phil's films, T mean, you've been monkeying with the metaphories of ship: 
wreck for years now, and then there's the Blanchot, the psychoanalysis, this idea of 
singularity, the various references to Mobile and to the blues... 


rm going to take those out, 1 think. 


allright then, 
i current status as (may I say 


uh, but also Sam, Jazzbo and his (or your) toothpick, and even 
abit of drifting debris. And of course (what a sur- 
it hobby-horsical? 


In attending to the singularity of the work I recogni the # 
its maker, hut of mysell. This would be true. I would sa, fo 
respondent to any work. But this eneounter with may owen 
ther simple nor simply satislying It is precisely that which overwhelms the 
a It defies intelligibility, eymboization; one can't 
[put it into words. And even to talk bere about “reewgnition” or “encounter” 
is imprecise: maybe I ean say that the experienew of the work ollers of 
maybe only figures, an approach. And it is this experience (let's say 
“risky crossing”) that draws me into the dangerous unknown of that aspect of 
jectivity that everywhere cuts against the grain of everything [ake 
at lacerates my “identity.” let's say. And so, while enthralled, 
Tm abso engulfed: while exhilarated, I'm also dispossessed. And therefore its 
normal that Tor anyone would be inclined to eling to whatever familiar fot~ 
sam drifts to hand, and to use i After all, what ele is there? (By the way, Ua 
say that something like thisor even precisely this-goes on for the maker in 
the process, the experience of making the work, as well) 


Tm not sure [buy that, but I'l think about it. The last thing I have to say you're prob= 
ably not going to like. But really, this idea of putting our diseussion at the beginning 
‘of the piece bothers me! Isn't it going to look like some sort of disclaimer, or worse, 
sonic obwessional dodge that sccks to qualify or clarify or otherwise perfect or render 
more palatable (and thiis somehow subvert) what you've already written? Can't you 
jst let it stand? 


Maybe I just can’t stand it, Anyway, aren't prefaces always produced after the 
fact, after the work is done, and don't they often bear litle or no relation 
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cither to the style or the substance of what they purport to introduce? They 
frequently appear to have different projects or agendas from the work proper, 
‘don’t they? Well, maybe F'm just joshing. But the serious answer would be 
that one has to start with something, somewhere. I know it could look like 


an inane stratage 
writen first! 


[possible that this part was in fact invented, and 


re that readers may thi 
ine that even withi 


‘obscurity on what 've wit 
fy or even interpret: certainly not 
ly a8 Lea 
from somewhere between the stirrup. 
1 good job, then perhaps my’ «3 of Phil's cinema (at least inso- 
far as it appears in de 
Alison 
Finally. ft 
poignant, 
hope Le 


ot trying to elari- 
‘mt here to respond, as atte 


readers, to what [ hope would b 
naxim from a wonderful former stu 


“do what 1 do. I 


live up to 


Well, thanks for the gumbo. Maybe we should go out. I bet it's cooled off some, 


1m not sure Pm 
inside for now. 


You know I ike to, 


TI just stay 


plo Pip it 
Nara Neo 
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Here at one view are our blighted prospects and the reward of our toil scatterd 
to the winds.) 


It isa film as yet unseen, as yet, at this writing, unfinished, perhaps 
unnamed, which is the occasion for this and the other writing in this book, or a 
least for its collection here. An absent film; a lost abject. A work of mourning that 
yetetorbe, 


I somehow mourn in its absence 

Lean testify. 

I was present when Phil and Marian met. This is what I remember: it was 
about eighteen years ago, in the late spring or early summer of 1983, after a 
screening of Alan Zweig's Where's Howie? at the Funnel. There was a gathering at 
AZ’s place on Palmerston. I remember Marian telling stories of private-duty murs- 
ing in Los Angeles involving Alfred Hitchcock, Michael Jackson and Larry Flynt, 1 
remember the rich intimacy of her voiee: the fierce grope and exhilaration of her 
intellect [cam still see (am I imagining if) the mad glint of wild hilarity in her 
enormous eyes. At the end of the evening Marian stood at the door to leave and, 
as if addressing the company in general, asked “So who's gonna take me home?” 
It-war a question the undertones of which were in no way concealed, Phil was on 
his fet in no time, They went home and remained together for twelve years. The 
message alway 


arrives at its destination. 

Marian after Marian Day, the feast of Mary. the birthday of god as a mother, 
Marian the stoneskipper, burrower, grubworm, worker in memory. digger into the 
past. That past, too, a# maternal: we ean go there for safety, comfort, knowledge: 
to find, as Wayne Salazar suggests in Destroying Angel. “peace before we die, 
contentment not confusion.” A refuge, a safe harbor. And Time itself ax suprama 
ternal in Paul Celan’s formulation, =itzenpriictig: splendid with teats, 
Nourishment without remit, the souree, the fountainhead~the stuff of cinema, 

On a seashore in Newfoundland, at the close of The Road Ended At The 
Beach (163) (the apotheosis of the “road film”), we hear a little girl singing a 
vaguely menacing improvised song about who her mother loves and doesn’t love 
and why. 

But none of the temporal as maternal without an attendant threat: Ma 
wondered if bad memories could cause illness. Wayne asks, “When we reclaim the 
past, what do we unleash?” Is the devouring, superegoie aspect of the maternal 
apt to assail us ax we pursue our personal archeologies? Does it threaten to invade 
us and operate within uslike a cancer: silent, invisible, ferocious-until we are 
consumed? Must we go there anyway? Marian thought we must. 
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important. or i be (and the more engaging it seems to 
be), is empty: it doesn’t exist; you have to cross an abyss, and if you do 
not jump, you do not comprehend” (The Writ of he Dinar. 


I want to extend what Blanchot calls “reading” (would it be “the experience 
ature?’) to include the experience of cinema, and point out what may be 
that to take the risky leap does not guarantee the abyss will be crossed 
ent, or at all. 


i 
nt bevel Maan NoMa p33 Ps 


al gt Crtouhe by Mike 
Coen z 
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A Cano-centrie bowdlerization of the first line of Charles Olson's Call Me 
Ishmael: "I take the LAND to he the eenteal fact to man born in Canada, from 
the last oe Age tll now: I spell it lange because it comes large here. Large and 
without merey:” Unlike the American SPACE, which is Olson's concern and whi 
ix precisely space in that it exists to be occupied, the hostility of our LAND was 
and is unmasterable, impossible to fill up. It remains there pitiless, pernicious, 
pristine (he Bowron clearcut and similar inanities notwithstanding). 

{tis well established that the landscape figures crucially in Canadian arte 
ical discussion of Phil Hoffman's cinema has often embraced that themat ind 
not without reason. Consider just about any of the films: the camera frequent 
dwells on fields, forests, rocky shores, horizons, even visually interrogates in close~ 
up detail the elements that give the land its scape: hark of trees, surfaces of rocks, 
beach sand, tide pools, grasses and leaves, and so on. And Sweep (1995). fil in 
part about cinematic forebears, opens with an Arctic landscape followed by some 
clips from a film called On To Ungava, which was the site of the limit-text of 
Canadian (we might us wel say all) andecape film: Michael Snow's La Région 
Centrale, 

[I recall that around fifteen years ago, in a spurious gesture toward taxonomy 


(if not taxidermy), some wag came up with the idea that a part wt of stylistic: 
features oF themes (I forget which) could be discerned in a group of films, which 
he designated by the major geographic formation near which the makers worked 


and/or grew up. It was called the Escarpment School, and in its uncontrollable 
‘sprawl eventually came to include, along with Hoffman's films, the work of 
Richard Ker, Rick Hancox. Gary Popovich, Steve Sanguedolee, perhaps even 
Mike Hoolboom, Maybe there were others. [think that my own work was ian 
cated. I'm fairly sure that this started out ax a joke. but I ean attest that I've since: 
‘seen it referred to in critical articles of the most redoubtable nat 

Tam interested here not in the 
scape of Hoftin 
iar precisely in sjunction. An unapproachable, 
tuncanny, impossible yet enabling fragmentation of the true. without which this, 
Hoffman's, or any truthful testimony would not be possi 


Here lay our beautiful ship, a floating and dismal wreck—which but a few 
‘minutes before appeard in all her glory, the pride and boast of her capt and 
officers, and almost idolized by her crew, with all sails neatly set and trimd to 
the breeze presenting to the eye the fac similie of a ship about to leave the har- 
hour on a summers day under the admiring gaze of hundreds to witness such 
scene. 
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{ Carcheby Mike 
forest 


‘al 


Tean call it shipwreck. 


When I taught filmmaking, I described it as a process of fragmentation, of 
dealing with the fragmentary. One used a camera and possibly a sound recorder to 
fracture the profilmie world into bits: decoupage. Through selecting, realigning, 
combining, adding to, superimposing and mixing those bits one altered their con 
texts, gave them new power and meaning: collage. And by giving the bits « defini~ 
arrangement, a final and intractable temporal order, one had a film: montage. 
1 think this isa fai, though perhaps idiotically simplified, account of what film= 
makers do, and I think it's more or less what Phil Hoffman does. But what 
Hoffman doesn’t do is respond to the pressure toward an ultimate seamlessness in 
the final prod 's obvious from where this pressure comes; there's ne need to 
rehearse its origins here. Hoffman responds, is responsible to, a different calling, a 
distinctly inexorable, though perhaps more discreet, demand, 


A speculative etymology, in the manner of Blanchot: the fragmentary’ asks a 
{question (Gx frogem. aso aio. 


If we give the name “reality” to that which corresponds to the field of the 
symbolic, to that which ean be, precisely, symbolized, represented, given fully to 
experience, then it is the impale ofits other to which Hoffman respond, We can 
call this other “the real” that which escapes or exceeds symbolization; the unrep= 
resentable, the impossible, the fragmentary the disastrous, the unconscious, the 
“sublime; the singular. Perhaps it is not exact to speak of a response to this call, 
since it is unclear in what way it might actually be “hea 
maintains an openness, an availability: « passivity before and beyond any possible 
activity. One is responsive by being responsible to and for one's awn passivity 
which, although it resides with the subject is encountered (passively, passionately) 
if it were an exterior force: one suffers it, endures it and remains (by means of 
this passion, passively) available, open to the possibility of the impossible, the 
presence of non-presence, the inexhaustbly,intransigeatly other, the negative. Or, 
1 will «ay again, the singular 


instead that one 
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Groner Or 


“The shipwreck of th 


Eaanurt. Levey 


massacres, 


reassemble the fantasti 


much a a contradiction 
mie catastrophe, like that men 
earth are shaken™ (Simulsrn: The Bind ofthe Work) 


Wh already torn to shreds. what does th 
it. when its maker (as subject) reapo 


experi 


isto the radical demand of what I am call- 


ing the singular? There is no need to repeat (unless we are, as Tam, unable to 
avoid the ‘i not achieve « total 
los "tin any way pretend 


to be an imitation of life ora representation of reality It can't look to the mod 
ernist consolation of formal purity. and it must stand on the other side of mod 
d reget. Instead, this is the 
follows no rules oth 


than the rules invented in 


the 


every instance of making. 


jer: “What is 
Daughter: “The first stanza of a love poen 
eae, Passion 


Jean-Lie 


Not documentary cinema, but the film as essay. And Ital 
full-dump etymol 


essay” here in its 
1 sense: to try. to try out, to test, to test the value, to take a 
chance, to experiment (OFr. essai, assai, atrial: Vulgar L. exagiare, to weigh 01 
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Late L. exagium, a weighing, a balance: and more speculatively, L. ezagzerare, to 
pile up, exaggerate, from ager, pile or heap). In the film essay, itis not the frag- 
ment as an end in itself that is at issue (that would be modernist nostalgia), but 
rather the fragmentary as the infinite heap of fragments, whether found or made, 


A cinema of the collection, the miniature, the gigantic, the souvenir: elements of 
longing. but not a melancholic longing that abides incomplete, ea 
p of desire: rather longing that motivates, that mov 
tasks and heaps the maker inthe making. invoking the unpresent 
tself. 


defensiv 


z that arrests the mind in the presence of whatsoever it 
sufferings and unites it with the secret cause™ 


grave and constant in bu 
Pot of he Ari Fo bn). 


of desire with the beautiful arouses pity, gives rise to intelligi- 
of knowledge (the symbolic). The 
neounter rouses terror, gives ris 
and lead: ‘of truth (the real), 

If modernist cinema is a cinema of desire, whose affect is pity attended by 
pleasure, and whose nostalgia for some lost plenitude of the past leads to a melan- 
hol principl ng for the trace of th 
ruined fragment as such, th 
of the drive, whose affect is terror attended by 
accomplished in the fu 
around, its fragmentary objects, 
tives itself 


‘The encoun 
ys and leads the subject 


non 


(and v0, the 


re anterior, whose movement circulates, and circulates 


nade, The film 


an approach and a witness to what will have been 


essay is inthis sense postmodern. 


Jadot and 
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Crux: 


Voimand /zeust fir den / Zeugen™ Poms f Pst Chon. 


In Mexico, during the collection of footage for what eventually became 
Somewhere Between Jalostotitian and Encarnacion (ves), a bus on which 
Hoffman was riding stopped, and a woman came screaming across a field. Her litle 
hoy had been run over and killed (by the bus?). Phil watched from inside with 
‘camera in hand, trying to decide whether oF not to film. He didn't, He ean attest to 
the event, he says it happened, but he doesn’t have evidence to back up his claim 
hocause he didn't tarn the camera on, Later at the Grierson Seminar, Somewhere 
Between is screened, an entive film structured around the death of a child and the 
absent image of i, and a news correspondent who'd made a number of films about 
Vietnam approaches Holtman: “Phil, I really enjoyed the discussion, but you know 
when you were in the editing room, didn't you just wish you had the footage?” 

Iput the camera down. The film is « cinemato-poetic aceount of an event, of 
the experience of an event, the evidentiary image of which is missing: the maker 
attests that it never existed, was never made, and does not reside undeveloped in 
some freezer, So what we have is his testimony. He testifies to what was apparent 
to him, to the visible, to what was available to experience: “on the road dead, lies 
a mexican youth ... /the white sheet/is pulled over the dead boy's body/the chil- 
dren wept... /the little gitV/with big eyes/waits by her dead brother” He testifies 
to the unseen, the non-experience, as well: “the boy's spirit left through its blue: 
But he docen't have the hard evidence, the documentary proof, for either sort of 
testimony: we know the camera never lies, but it's possible that Phil could, 

For testimony to be what itis to remain precisely testimony and thus retain 
its character as something other than a direct access to “truth.” it must necessarily 
be haunted by what it excludes: the documentary evidence that we suppose never 
lies, but also, and mote to the point, the possibility of the lie itself, of perjury, mise 
take or lack of fidelity. In short testimony is inevitably haunted. even possessed, 
hy the possibility of fiction. ‘The witness is himself riven by this possession. His 
passion is a desire to avow. to confess without reserve, to bring forward an utter 
truthfulness in the face of the other's “Tell me everything!” But this passion is 
also to be understood as a martyrdom (Cr. martis, witness) in the sense of putting 
‘oneself on the fine, making truth and bearing bodily witness to it through the 
attenuation of one’s being. as martyrs bear witness with their hodies in dying: as 
passivity in its autonomic or heteronomie relation to the Law of Truth: as 
endurance of some indeterminate limit that invites the inclusion (potentially) of 
everything and is at the same time overwhelmed by this everything, raising the 
question of how to inelude by not including. 
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They might for aught we could know have faunderd during that auful night, 

‘aud ourselves be the only survivors to tell the tale of woe. And we too might at 
‘any moment sink beneath this vast extent of ocean leaving scarcely a momen- 
tary buble to mark the spot or tell that we once wa 


On our way to the death, So Vm saying that experience cleaves the witness, 
foregrounding both the split in the subject itself (insde/outside, consciousness/the 
unconscious, desire/enjoyment) as well asa rift between what can be made 
able for public attestation and something else, some secret testimony, evocative yet 
incomprehensible: “the boy's spirit left through its blue.” The elements resulting 
from this cleavage are radically asymmetrical and incommensurable: they threaten 
to engulf each other and the subject, are ruinous to any simple transparency in 
truth-telling, and bring the word “experience” loser to the disaster secroted in its 
etymological riot (L. experir, to try or test, to lead over or cross something per= 
ilous). The witness, as he testifies, feels the hot lush of colour in his cheeks: the 
posible pride he might feel in doing his duty gives way to embarrassinent, or fure 
ther, to something else. 


Prato Levt (on the arrival of Russian soldiers at Auschwitz on 27 January 1945, 
moment of the prisoners’ liberation): “They did not greet us, nor did 
they smile; they seemed oppressed not only by compassion but by a confused 
‘hich sealed their lips and bound their eyes to the fu 
that shame we knew so well. the shame that drowned us after the selections, and 
ry time we had to watch, o submit to, some outrages th 
did not know. thatthe just man experiences at another man's crime, atthe fact 
that such a crime should exist that it should have been introduced irrevoeably 
into the world of things that exist, and that his will for good should have proved 
too weak or null, and should not have availed in defense” (The Dr and te Saved 


al scone, It was 


‘shame the Germans 


Lewes: 


‘What is shameful is our intimacy. that is, our presence to ourselves. It 
reveals not our nothingness but the totality of our existence ... What shame dis 
covers is the Being that discovers itself” De résson. 


‘Shame is the lack of distance: too much intimacy. too much proximit 
way to the death. It is precisely the lack of lack itself (our lack of lack of presence 
to ourselves). The subject has no other content than its own desubjecification; it 
becomes witness to its own disorder, its own fracture, its own rivenness, its own 
oblivion as subject. A double movement, both subjectfication and desubjectifica- 
tion: shame. 


on our 
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pit peel on 
Having now consumed their last morsel of food the captain sith his three eur aaktweurmfrme 


riving companions after a due consultation agreed to cast lots. 


Levi: “It is no more than a supposition, indeed the shadow of a suspicion: that 
‘each man is his brother's Cain, that each one of us (but this time I say “us” i 
much vaster, indeed, universal sense) has usurped his neighbor's place and lived 
in his stead” (Phe Reasewtening. 


The flesh of those unfortunate men constituted the only food of the survivors 


4, 


whilst it lasted. 


“IT make films instead of children, dos that mean I'm less human?” 
{oom Soft an Hard by Gor a Anwe-Marie Mile 


Father (not my father, but me, a father): "What is a catastrophe?” 
Son (toothpick jauntily engobbed. eyes demonbright, gleeful): “Goddammit!™ 


Susan Howes “Love changes besides he's / damned.” Perce Aro). 


Date: Sun, 23 July 2000 231409 0500 (CDT) 
Fron: <hynlaughtvouthalabara.edo> 
“Tne <mick@yfhammerconn> 

‘Subjevt: Re: your email 


Dear M, 


‘So what were MY reasons for wanting out ofthe situation? One reason was the atronsphere 
‘of gloom that permeated the hoasehold. Nothing ever seemed to creat jy for yotk, and I was/am 
under the impression that to be happy i not ome of your goals and not une you woul advocate 
for others 

Another reasot is that I did't see you taking much responsibility for your ife~it always 
seemed to be up to me to make your life worth living. And as T've said before I don't think that’ 
‘an appropriate burden to put om another person, even if that person is your spouse, Iflt very 
‘oppressed by the weight ofthat responsibility. and I doa dhink Tm one who takes the easy route, 
"That ie to ay. dont think Fama carefree, callous type who shirks accountability oF responsibili- 
ty; but Fthink wat wae being asked of me was neeasonable, and although I tied t take it ot 
fora numberof yeas, [just couldn't continue to do so, It was snaking me miscrable, 

[also felt that Iwas aleays om duty as caretaker. and that I never had an opportunity to be 
the sick one. It seemed to me that ou were constantly complaining of nut feeling well-feling 
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‘old, et as if your life were overmand se I never got any relief [always had toe well, Perhaps 
that’s why [lost so much weight inthe early months ofthis year: Iwas sick mmyeelf but didn't 
have much of an oppartunity tobe s and thea recover. And althvagh I'm turning 41 Women, 1 
‘certainly doa't think my ife is wer. Is tll in high gear, and I want to cvntinae thinking i those 
terms until mom my deathbed. 

"Another thing that was very troubling to me was our inability to communicate. There were 
roments far tow many of them, when I felt as if we were fom connpletely diferent planets. Your 
reasoning/ligie seemed to me to be pide den, of skewed s0 that there was mo wat for me 
‘respond to it. Except wit silence... which you hated and which I hated, too, but 1 could think 
‘of no word that were up tothe task. 

[eel ridiculous saying all ofthis, because I've aid it all so many tanes before that it seems 
completely shoprworn. 

Well. Il continue nevertheless 

Yet another thing | felt quite acutely was the lack of action that we took. Lean’ blame this 
‘on you because I felt a kind of inertia myself, but I HATED it. This may be ego discourse speak> 
ing. but [think Lam generally a person who likes to take action. IF say I want to do something, 
Tm not just blowing hot aie I do it, Danvn it, you must remember that there were times when Td 
‘ay, "Let's do tino lets do tha. and you'd ay, "Not wove. We'll do it tornoero” But “omaor- 
row" never cate Lcoulda’t stand the paralysis. the proceastination .. the dwindling hope 
that anything was EVER going to get don. 

Anyway [hope you'te beginning to recover from the horror of these events, There really 1S 
4 way to pt it ints perspective, if you want to do that, and there really IS a way to thik beyond 
the (tupi confines of » (tupid) institution such as martiage. Ax someone once said, “Don't ive 
in the penitentiary. Try bermuseanent” Or, as Tanight amend i, “Ty laughing heatly at yourself 
and your predicament om occasion” I fact, that’ what I'm trying to do. 


Here she now lays, snatched untimely from her stateliness, into a mere shadow 
of what she was, and our selves deprived of the home which her goolly sides 
had s0 long afforded us. 


Rotax Bureruss: “Whenever you give anybody anything to read, you are giving it 
to your mother.” 


Biaxeaor: “To be lost. To eapsize™ (The Wining of haste, 


Date: Wes, 23 Aug 2000 19:09:46 -0400 
"To: banlaughtsouthalabama eda 

From: mickbtyjhammercom 

Subject: 


Last night Ua a particularly oeribe dream in which I came to Mobil tee Jazabo, You 
tal several pople saying inthe house, inling a young gil whose hand did wat function 
properly and which were supported/contained within a weblike contraption that moved the f= 
0 for hee. When | fnally spite Jazao lr was standing wit his hak Wo me and woukt 
Answer me when I elled his nae. went up tn him and tured him around to hug him, and he 


‘was limp and thin and pale and silent and wore glasses and had moist swollen lips wn an impos 
iy lrge mouth: held ike am iafntile Stephen Having. Ina shocked ot ths ied 

iy ibr og Sicel icp ast van piteed agetno tor te nipl hui OO 

both because I had invented this, and also because it symebow meant that he was In to me for~ 

{don't know if I can stand this much longer have been thrown out because 1 no longer 
have any value asa husband of as a father. Is ail not clear what I have done to deserve having 
this judgement passed om me, and while I rationally know that nether of its propositions are 
accurate, I nevertheless cannot avoid baying into its “truth.” at last on some level. This is having 
‘very damaging effects I do not know if will ever see Jazzbo again, but Ido kao that I will not 
be permitted to participate in any important va, in rising him: [will mise seeing and helping 
hhim grow and develop and learn and will be deprived of the pleasure and heartache of all that 
those things ental (and I know what that pleasure and heartache is). I can't understand what 1 
did that made this deprivation necessary, and Ido wot see how it cam possibly be construed as 
“het for me, of for Jazabo, although I guess I can imagine how you might se it being in your 
interest, though the only reasons I ean conte up with for that pertain to sume version of your 
symptomology. 

or me, this is disaster inthe fllest sense U have lost any bearings comyiletely a totally 
‘separate from the tae that ought to guide ye somewhere. I tied very hard to act and to be OK, 
an was alle todo that for awhile, but Ive lost now at I dow know bow oi find it 
‘agin, If thee ie some inheeent gratification in shignereck, I raust be wallowing in it, Thee is lithe 
‘dul thatthe drive seoks its fllest satisfaction in annihilation. 

“jolt” out of paralysis, would soem to etn be a preservative act a 
‘ellot to keep something alive i peevent its has I would not be the way one would describe the 
termination of « marriage, of a family especially whea a child is invulved, and when wne's feel 

till be described as “love” I think your thetrie betrays your confusion asta what 
{you've done or are doing. Not that this inspires me with any hope. 

Whew wil see Jazaho again? Its heen two months alread tow long ia some people's 
minds. Upon whom docs the onus reside to fctate my seeing him? Given the distance, and my 
Present citcumatances it scems ike a pipe dream a fantary. Do I wat to se hian? You, | want to 
‘ce hin, bold hi atk with him hse him, and love him and keep bi ear me wnt he's grown 
lps le that going to happen? No. Why? Because you've decided itis beter if docm't. Why? I 
don't know why 

Well. I don't know what to say beyond this Is not easy to write anything. Fim not getting 
anywhere with the Phil thing, lt alowe waiting to you. I cant slp. [cant read because I can't 
tee woth a damn, Feast stop ceying me Tl just stop. 


m 


If L make children instead of films, does that mean I'm less inhuman? 

‘The moment of inscription: I am in Buffalo in my tiny. boozesweat-besotted 
apartment, $325 a month inchuding heat, of which there is ether none or tow 
much. It is Wednesday, 20 September, 2000, 74pm EDT. I'm listening to Blind 
Willie Johnson's “Dark Was The Night, Cold Was The Ground” vz, pethaps one 
of the greatest blues recordings ever made, in part because i's postmodern avant 
la lettre. If you don't helieve me, listen to it. Like Babji, Johnson lived through 
the influenza epidemic of 1918, and he wrote at least two songs about it, 
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sat pg thraghtorn 
Jrrmtone 


Mancurnrre Dunas: “Cest un liew de détresse, naufragé™ (mand, 


Tam way late with this, but I'm distracted again (I almost want to say, dis= 
tracted in the etymological sense, ie, torn limb from limb). Yesterday after work I 
made a tape for Jazzbo on which I read some stories, and sang a few songs. His 
favorites, since he was a baby. are “Death Letter Blues” by Son House (“I got a 
letter this mornin how do you reckon it read? It say “Hurry, hurry, you know the 
gal you love is dead”), “The Greenland Whale Fisheries” and “Lord Franklin” 
about the shipwreck in the Northwest Passage, 

Its stunningly pointless to say that T miss him. Somehow writing this makes 
the anguish more acute, as if he ay implicated in the domain of film 
makings 


making or even writing about films somehow demands writing or 
smaking films about him. I guess that’s how it was with Sam too. Once James 
Benning stayed at our house made him a picture, «city 
‘eon from a distance, with the eaption, “Keep your eye on the brown structure.” 
When I went to visit Jim in New York a couple of years later. Sam's picture was 


still on his fridge, Did you know that the boy flailing the stick through the dewy 
field in passing through ix Sani? Ym his da now, but then 1 was his daddy. 

Memory is always construction; a remembering, a re-articulation (i 
sense of the term) of pieces, fragments, members. In some sense itr 
problem of the psychoanalytic “primal seene:” the moment of trauma 
pre construction, One's memory, what one remembers, becomes reified prec 
ax fact (dis is what happened I cam testify), ax the truth of the past but it is 
everywhere and always founded upon, foundered by, the personal, the equivocal, 
the aleatory. the fictitious. 

A certain fetishistic modality is apt to he entailed here in the visual domai 
of cinema, namely the instance of the (memory) image as such: plenitude, sea 
lessness. completion, talismanie charm, the maternal as ideal. The film essay. 
Hoffiman’s films, operate to oppose this entailment: they seck to remain open to 
the rents, fractures. the “torn formations” that the 


istic is concerned to elide, 


Now could be seen the pale and wan features, the wild and vacant stare 
thrown upon each other and ever and anon, turning to view the fast receding 
remnant of the luk, which had borne us so sracefully over the bosom of the 
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ocean, as though it were possible that she could yet relieve us from the fate A ithe Bern 
that seemed ta await us, untill at last it sunk from our view beneath the hori- 

zon. 

PH (apehing of rise): “What ensued was the chaos of the trip.” 


A chaotic memory trip, this journey toward what wil 
accomplished, because ‘not undertaken solely wit 
Visible and the tranquility ofthe fetish, Hoffman's cinema frequently guides us in 


we heen mourning 


is off-sereen, beyond the di 
lity of mourning lies in the unseen” (Pt). Anal w 
unspeakable, the ungraspable, the foundered. 

A distinetive feature of the film essay is that it 
feeling ofits “aboutness,” but in way that any link between this “about- 
ness” and the manifest content of the film is broken, or at least seriously in ques= 
tion, Suppose I'm teaching « class dealing with, say. Martin Scorsese's Cape Fear 
is, L would argue, a film ess 


ion of the frame, “The por 
ight add: the silent, the 


ives its viewers access to a 


and occasionally something involving a more synthetic rendering of the drama, 
but each of these begs the next question: “What is it really about?” The possible 
answers are manifold and varied, but all would dem 


to he missed (that is to say, unrecognized as 
significant) by an unsophisticated viewer attending mainly to the “story” (for 
example, and not ly: the framing of the ve within the 
“what I did last summer” class presentation: 
the Epistle to the Galatians, and “the book between Estl 
ouely fake wreck of the houseboat; the name of the houseboat: Moana, after the 
Flaherty film: the daughter's encounter with Cady as a theatre ars teacher, et). 
Once attention is drawn to these elements, viewers are able to re-encounter them: 
with new zest: the multiple vectors of the film are opened to interplay with what- 
ever each viewer can bring to bear of his or her own intellect. emotion, experi- 
ence, history in a voyage ion and understanding that is not necessari- 
ly terminable. Whi crossing,” the subject is no 
longer wholly “at sea!” 
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st pang taglines 


‘The question “What is the film about?” is not, in the case of the film essay, to 


be divorced from the questions “What does the film do?” and “What ean its views 
cers do with it?” 
“Where I was born, 


filmed” (rom pasing thresh frmation 

mewhere east of Bratislava, a young girl romps along a 
in a steep meadow. Grown men are reaping, then stand to chat as they 
hone their seythes. The sexual menace that pervades here is only exceeded when 
a fiekd and confronts a 
L. testis, a witness [to virility). 

‘On tape, the girl speaks the Czecho-Polish dialect of this polyglot land. 
Hoffman's mother translates, haltingly: “Where I was born, you filmed." This girl 
© her dappely the geound that sayk tod 
apparently fraught with penury, upheaval, illness, accident, 
migration, When Sue returns after the war, she suffers “a 
hole in [her] leg that woulda’t heal” One night she’s awakened and obliged to 

ence of Ru liens. At 


dance the Cassock in her bedclothe ui 


beginning of U 
came apart easily 


We had trarelld about three hours over the meadows and through the woods 
toward the hunting grounds, when we heard the most dismal howling set up 


before us, that can be imagined. We continued on our way untill we seemed to 


be approaching 
when the two captains came to a full stop, looked at each other a few 
‘moments as though they wished to say something which each was ashamed to 
‘open first when they turned simultaneously around making xood their retreat 
simply remarking that the walking was so bad and the sun so extremly hot 
they would return and take « cooler day for the excurcion. 


necrer and nearer the spot whence the diemal sounds came, 


‘The menace of sexuality gives way to the disaster of engenderment. There 
was a huge b ' neck while she was pregnant with Wally, “the boy born 
at the cone of our time's most explosive moment” The notion is put forward that 
one could be poisoned by history in the name of justice. Marian wondered if had 
lines. Like Blind Willie Johnson, Babji lived through the 


memories could cause 


of 1918, She wrote no songs, but contracted Parkinson's dis- 
she is suffering, comforted by her descendants, in 
sequence of the film. 

the wayward son, the black-sheep uncle, housebreaker, former dead~ 


influenza epidemi 
ase, the final stages of w 
the open 
Wall 
beat dad, accordion maestro, optics theorist, maven of the mise-en-abym 
you taking a picture of us looking at the picture ...? You're taking a movie of us 
watching a movief” The mad genius constructor of the appalling “corner mirror,” 
corrects the lateral inversion of normal reflection, so tha 
see you” He builds one as a gift for his estranged daugh- 
ter Leesa Marie, the oddball spelling the result, she says, of “an identity erisis, I 
quess”” We wateh her struggle to put on makeup, her womanchild face bisected by 
the bead of solder conjoining the mirror’s two panes: the vertical split-screen 
reverberating the pop-psych “schizo” trace of schizophrenia, possibly her father's 
affliction. Can a virus be transmitted if you see y 
cabyme) the way others There's an eating sequence in Destroying Angel, 
shot up at Phils farm, where Wayne is making dinner for Phil and Marian. “In 
carly 906 there was still such a fear of casual infection, you know, he could cut 
‘Cus, but instead the * (ro. How would othe 
ou seeing yourself see yourself as others see you if you ate the poison mush~ 


yourself the way oth 


iself seeing yourself (en 


elf and i 


“+ only eel 


room? 
Phil's trip to the motherland: the stop at Dachau with Zvia, the brutal silence 

‘of the Muselmdinner ghosts who haunt the place provokin 

patronym: the sudden the Czech train: the encounter with the foreign 

relatives, the photos and the drinking and the amiable smiles and the eager mes 

the recording of the story of Karol and Uncle Janyk. Was this leg~ 


sages to Susi 


across two continents and four generations, each one of them, as Rilk 
have it, “wet with the apitle of fate?” Can the poison of our secret histories 


= Het Marn eM 
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invade us and operate within uslike cancer: silent, invisible ferocious—until we 
are consumed? 
Who can be a burrower, a grubworm? Marian thought we must 


Susan Susie Sue Kaczmarzyk Hoffman translates an aunt's or cousin's 
account of Karol's murder of his father. The words refer to the unspeakable; they 
point to a gap. She falters, hesitates: Neil Schmitz once told me that stuttering is a 
form of knowledge. ‘There are “remains in her trembling speech. This is where our 
forgetting, and the things we care not to tell, come to reside” (Pt), “And Karol shot 
Uncle Janyk seven times.” The re-filmed, black-and-white, video image of Susie's 
face, distant, now close, closer, close-up, its motion slowed down, slower, slow, ax 
she switches off the machine and turns aside in anguish. Who ean watch this 
Who can film this? What's the difference between fl 
that by its nature, as Cocteau said “films death at wor 
Why can I look at it forever? How eam it be that it affords me some kind of feeling 
of comfort and peace? Is there something beyond the border of the frame 

icault’s painting usually known as The Raft of the Medusa was actually 
called by its author Seéne dle naufrage, Shipwreck. I remember the press 
of the erowd before that picture in a gallery of the Louvre neatly thirty years ago 


Pedro can't abide n too much 
lity. Why do I go 


others? Is there an arcane sadistic enjoyment at stake when we witness scenes of 
shipwreck, maritime and otherwise, from positions of (Fl say relative) security? 
Would it be better to avert our eyes, top up our ears? Do we or don't we put the 
camera down? 


The constant and vivid lightning seemed to envelope us ina fearful blaze, and 
the auful thunder of an angry element threatened every moment our final 
extermination. 


While on his deathbed. the maker of Scine de naufrage was asked to assess 
his masterpiece. He is said to have snorted with contempt: “Bah, une vignette!” 
Pethaps the unfortunate contemporary correlative of Gérieault’s painting is former 
Niagara Falls, Ontario resident James Cameron's Titanic. (Would he be a candi~ 


date for inclusion in the Escarpment School?) te Main Maen 


‘To be human: to lend a voice tothe inhuman. 

Polyglot girlchild reclines in summerwhite meadowbliss. Whitenight brightshy, 
icon sunsparkled haystalks. Firephantom ghostgirl upjumps from supine girl- 
body. Nightbright shadowgirl fenceseampers rhythmrunning. Emulsionslash color~ 
bursts, Lyric, recuperative doppelganger, “I fell asleep and dreamed.” 

Early in Kitchener Berlin there is an image of a backhoe with the word 
“Zeppelin” painted on its arm. Then ... a countdown leader: “The Amateur 
Cinema League presents ... The Voyage of the R-100: The Highway of Tomorrow 
‘or How One Makes Two.” The “first Canadian surrealist film” (PH) features the 
trans-Atlantic voyage of a rigid ai twin brothers documenting the trip 
from the air and the planetary surface. The ship arrives in Canada, “eafo at last” 
“Twin brother comes to visit me and finds me still dreaming” These twin broth= 
ors, staggering in their indistinguishabilty. seem to communicate hy telepathy. 

Later. a phantom form rises from a sleeping twin. “Have you people seen all 
hove seen in my dream?* The words refer to the unspeakable: they point to a gap. 

‘The psychoanalyst Nicholas Abraham describes the presence of the phantom 
as indicating the effects in the descendants of something that had inflicted eatas- 
trophe on the parents, The phantom is equivalent to the drive: it has no energy of 
its own it pursues its work of disarray in silence: it eludes rationalization: it gives 
rise to endless circulation and repetition. (PE don't have a drive to repeat”) If 
we are in possession of, or possessed by. the phantom, we are being haunted not 
hy ancestral ghosts, but by our ancestor's secrets, the nature of which we do not 
know. 

‘Sami Van Ingen, the great-grandson of Robert Flaherty. in Sweep: “What 
have I inherited?” The ancestral weight of Flaherty. maker of Nanook of the 
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North, and pethaps only the most famous white man to go into the Canadian 
Arctic and impose his whiteness on it, has compelled Sami to retrace his great 
grandfather's steps to “somehow get even with who Tam.” 


‘The headlamps of miners emerging from the shaft; candles in a cave; caye draw- 
ings: dinosaurs; the miners again. Finally little gil in a red dress, an extenuated 
mage, a phantom, “slips into the emulsion” (th. From the rocky meadowhills east 
of Bratislava, a generation or two ago? Or is she the remnant of my mother’s 
‘seeret, or your mother's? Or ours, twin brother? 


Hoffman's cinema resides, i 


t home, with the chimerical, the phantasmatic, the 


untouchable, 


‘economy touches on the touch of th 
with each touch, [risk my life”) 


spectral, the anomalous 
(And with Gézann 


Have you people seen all [have seen in my dream? 
“Improbs accidents of an acausal nature, that is, meaningful coincidences, 
have entered the pietire (fom Sovep) 


Pil: “The only guide I've had in my filmmaking are these so-called coincidences!” 


Buasenor: “The disast 
(The Hrting of Eavaer. 


ress upon sovereignty of the accidental” 


This day the wind has hauled to east south east, with torrents of rain falling, 
and at midnight had increased to an auful gale with a frightful se, which 
seems to threaten our total anihilation. 


‘The moment of inscription, two: in Sweep, Christopher Herodier, hotel man 
ager and sometime second-unit cameraman, makes an offer to Sami and Phil. 
“Here are two pens. Write a story about me!” Herodier is a Gree filmmaker 
(Chiwaanaatihtaan Chitischiinun) who understands. along with his French 
counterpart Robert Bresson, that cinema (even a cinema such as this, which 
seemingly privileges decoupage) is precisely cinematography. a writing. But under 
whose authorship? And what could authorship be? 


‘Henatay Metvrtse: “The names of all fine authors are fictitious ones” Wwwthome and 
Hie Mowes\, 


Richard Kerr, Jim McMurray, Rup Chand, Conrad Dubé. Mark, Dan, Robert 
Frank, Jack Kerouac, Neal Cassady. Peter Greenaway, John Grierson, Tucker 
Zimmerman, CI 
Kacamarayk, Sue Hoffman, Uncle Janyk, Karol, Saugeen, Karol Witoya, Dent 
mn, Twin Brother, Richard Massey Williams, Gerry Shikatani, Rebert 
Ingen, Christopher Herodier, Wayne Salazar, Mickey, 
Marian McMahon. Phil Hoffman, Boneyard of names. 


~The taut spring wound tightly tight. Tight” ir 10.200 (The Mating of Piston Film) 


PHL (on Chimera): “The film doesn't insist that market people in Cairo’s Khan 
Khalili and London's Portabello are the same, but that they share an energy relat 
‘ed to colour, shape and form, That's why some of the film is abstract. to evoke 
these pl : 


re of shy 


Melville: “Masonry~and is it man's? The lines of stone do not seem like courses of 
masonry, but like strata of rocks ... These are the steps Jacob lay at™ Jounal. 


Chimera: cinema of intercontinental ballistic single-frame zooms, a film with no 
author at all, Hoffman suggests, A striking moment: Marian, sunshaded, in front 
of an Egyptian pyramid. Two modes of preservation, eare for the departed. The 

layers come apart easily. “A terrible mixture of the cunning and the awful. It was 
in these pyramids that the idea of Jehovah was born” (eho Jornal. 


“Do you chance to look out? Can you make a different picture’? Image yourselves 
into a place that lets you speak to each other, and to others, more closely?” thom 
Seep). 


And if you do look out, what sort of look could it be? Neither a furtive 
lance, nor a close perusal, nor a wideband sean, nor a lonely masthead watch by 
night: but les say a reconnaissance. A risky crossing into enemy territory, a clan= 
destine witnessing, a cracking of codes, a theft of secrets, perhaps the hard-won 
validation of information already possessed. Reconnaissance: exhaustively trans~ 
lated as a knowing again that we are born together. Where I was horn, you filmed, 
‘To evoke these pleasures of sharing. Marian thought we must, 
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Jacques Derrida: 
extraordinary from the moment it must 


“Any testimony testifies in its essence to the miraculous and the 
ny defini 


on, appeal to an act of faith 


A 


beyond any proof” Demure). 


Dewdney: “You are splashed by the other children, but move not" (hom passing 
‘hrouahtorn fermions. 
Howe: “Peace thereafter / Rest fathom ov 


Wire Aro. 


Pace Wayne Salazar, not peace before we di 
not we, but rather our secrets, don't haunt the liv 
¢ living, and it seems th 
elf 
Marian thought we m 


t peace thereafterso that 
walter we're gone, “The dead 
the force ofa life live 


since the death of Radney” (ety. 


“I've never seen a whale” (Richard Ker in Rand Bnd At the Beach. 


The gusts of wind were very hard and the night very dark, but our litle 
whaleboat glided away like a thing of life. 
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by Karyn Sundlos 


Then Ann Carson writes“... death lines every moment of ordinary time” 106) 
‘suggests that mortality resides in the quoti details of our lives. Time, 
as we know it, isa progression that is measured by clocks calendars, the passing 
of days, the changing of seasons, When a loved one dies, the knowledge of time 
passing may allow us to briefly hover over the tumultuous reckonings of the pres= 
‘ent and itnagine an afterwards—a prospective view that makes the 
mpact of loss bearable, But in the midst of bereavement, ordinary time i 
from the proximate clutter of a present that can't envision a future, a heightening 
of the minor drama of death that permeates the everyday, For Carson, the kind of 
death that “lines every moment” doesn't quite amount to an event, to the actual 
fact of Death, Rather than surviving death, we live it 


anediate 


What took place every day was not what happened every day. Sometimes what 
didn’t take place was the most important thi happened. 
Marguerite hur, Practcaliton 


Death is a recurring fascination in Phil Hoffman's oeuvre, a body of films 
that seem to rehearse a penultimate death that will take Hoffman to the outer and 
inner reaches of grief. In the film eyele that concludes with Kitchener Berlin 
(1990, be it the figure of a young boy lying dead on a Mexican roadside or an ele~ 
phant falling at the Rotterdam Zoo, death is an indelible presence that is, para 
doxically. often left out ofthe frame. After 1990, by undertaking a series of col 
orative works (Technilogic Ordering 199, Sweep 1995. Destroying Angel 199%, 
Kokoro is for Heart 199) and inviting audiences to order the progression of his 


Opening Series [i 
r 
(2001) docxume 
‘cer, and the 
of famili 


ving pots Hoffman explores, and in a sense insti- 
kee. Phil's latest work, What these ashes wanted 
th of his late partner Marian MeMahon from can= 
m is a declaration of bottomless grief. But since assuming the role 
ustodian of memory at the age of fourteen, the death that Hoff 
has been rehearsing is hi 
What these ashes wanted is populated by the fa 
and family that I hav 


is own death as fim 
ts the 


even banal-images of 
ime to expect from Hoffman, but here he mak 


ra 
in summer and 
a hotel window, highway traffic signs, the stone wall 
of a Mennonite schoolhouse near his parent's cottage. In the tnexcepti 
finds a gentle rhythm that ets as a refrain throughout the film, proposin 
of teeing how extraordinary loss ilutnines the daily practice of death-in- 
death, but rather of living death, of making life 
hospitable to the tremulous burden of mortality. Hoffman's carefully crafted atten- 
tion to the minor details of loss makes the presence of death in the ordinary b= 
rie of life acutely felt. 


winter, the view fron 


film is not a story of au 


IE you can read this you 


Epitaph for Dorothy Parker 


+ standing too 


Bereavement has become a thriving industry in Western culture, replete with 
therapeutic approaches and self-help strategies that instruct on how to grieve well 
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and for discreet periods of time, Many forms of bereavement counseling treat life 
after loss as a healing strategy. a way to reach toward a time when grief will he 
less shattering, when the pain of loss will he less present, Funerals also act ax 
‘occasions for shaping and articulating grief, and for marking the distinction 
hotween the mourner and the mourned, a kind of reality check that affirms what 
the mourner at once understands and resists knowing. And it may well be t 
that loss is far too amorphous and terrifying without the formal eontainers into 
which we are compelled fo pour it. Hoffman's project is, however, less committed 
to protocol and more concemed with a practice of bereavement that mixes psy 
chie disintegration with the provisional solace gleaned from secular therapies or 
devout rituals of mourning. Barly in ashes we partake of a playfully private 
rmioment shared between Phil and his late partner Marian McMahon, the first of 
several sequences that will draw us into the small circle of their relationship, 
Heavily bunulled against the cold, they frotie, home-movie style, in the yard out- 
side the schoolhouse, not far from Mt. Forest where they will later make their 
home, The camera moves erratically across the stone wall of the school house at 
close range, and an uncomfortable proximity is ereated as we observe an intimate 
‘game from which the hurdens of the world seem to fall away. Phil touches the 
wire feigns electric shock, and laughs. Filming this moment. the couple 
play at death while reaching for posterity-for permanencebringing the underly= 
ing tension that haunts ashes to the surface, 


ease 


PR 
pl 
Aan Phillips, Darin’ Wor, 


ple may die and be remon isappear when they are com 


ely fons 


It was Freud's observation that dreams are populated by incidental images 
and fragments of experience from conscious life, The death of a loved one, he 
noted, is often obliterated from the dreamscape only to return to memory with 
Unusual force upon waking (7. Perhaps. then, in the midst of grief the uneon= 
scious makes itself known through a heightening of the minutiae of waking life, 
like a long, laborious swim under deep water where every movement, every sound, 
and every glimpse of color and light are attenuated. The irreconcilable clash 
between psychic longing for the lost loved one and the reality of absence is less an 
‘event than a palpable emptiness, a heightened view from the disruption of experi= 
‘ence that seems to have fallen out of step with the continuity of time. In ashes, 
the rough-hewn fieldstones of the schoolhouse contrast the meticulously rendered 
brick facade and pillars of a more monumental structure, a relic of ancient history. 
A figure walks slowly past an Egyptian temple. appearing, disappearing and reap- 
pearing from behind the columns. When the body is absent, this sequence 
implies, the shadow remains. 


doors to carry out 


whims of the dead, 


ng that he is bu 


ng himself away from the o 


re 
Michael Ondaatje, Anil’s Ghost, 


Several years before her death Marian asks Phil, “I you had to make up your 
own ritual for death what would it be? And would it he private, or shared?” Phil 
responds that it should be shared, and his tone resonates with the force of this 
deeply held conviction: for Phil, death isa lived practice that must necessarily he 
shared if one is to live at all, It is often said that funerals are for the living: but 
how, precisely, does ritual help us grieve and move on? With this question in 
mind, I often visit cometaries and wander amidst gravestones belonging to people 
Thaye never met, Something troubles about the tone of epitaphs. The words say 
that the loved one is gone. Etchings in stone mark the finality of death, but they 
don’t account for how life is inhabited by death—and still lived, The severing of 
attachment and the abruptness of absence may be life's most shattering experi- 
‘ence, yet loss itself has a lingering presence in life. Loved ones leave, but the 
inevitability of death, if not desirable, is wholly enduring. 


Death, although utterly unlike life. shares a skin with it 
\ Mow tn the Off Hours 


‘auhes is wo epitaph, no tribute to the passage of time or the solace of mon 
ments. In his latest work, Hoffman remains in his own time, a daily practice of 
Jos lived precariously on the margin between disintegration and ritual. A veiw 
‘on Phil's answering machine quotes the poet Alfred Corn observing “in times of 
{great grief it is important to go through the motions of life until eventually they 
hocome real again.” When Phil films Marian making calls on her route as a home 
‘eare nurse, he Fides in the back seat and watches her face in the rear-view mirror. 
Caught up in the demands of the eve {the task at hand, 
Marian thinks out loud about how peculiar it feels to provide intimate physical 
care to complete strangers. In illness, she observes, the body becomes public 
property. The conversation takes on a heightened anxiety as Marian deseribes the 
awkwardness ofthe situation, and her inability to talk with Phil about things she 
really wants to talk about while he complains about the weight of the camera, The 
tuances of Phil's response are missed in an exchange in which Marian teases him 
for failing to appreciate the gravity of her insights. The conversation hecomes a 
speculation on the daily minutiae of loss~the disappointments, missed connec- 
tions, and absences that act as small rehearsals for the langer drama of death. 
Although never met Marian McMahon. I remember her in a very particular 
vay. [ was a new graduate student waiting for a meeting in the hallway outside a 
professor’ office. Wanting to absorb the culture of collegiality and ideas, I studied 
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my surroundings. The walls were plastered with memoranda: posters advertising 
political rallies, calls for papers, and cartoon strips—the cutter of academic life, 
What I recall most vividly is a poem that was taped to the door directly in front 

‘of me, Reading that poem, [felt a momentary break in time that I have yet to 
understand, 

Perhaps there are no accidents. I had skimmed the eulogies on e-mail, and 
heard fragments of conversations in the hallways about a colleague who had passed 
away. She was a doctoral candidate, and she died of cancer just as her dissertation 
was approaching completion. The poem was written by one of Marian's professors, 
bout it read as if her hand was urgently tracing his words ... am still here. 


‘She might have spoken the words, or whispered 


em, 


leis common clini that bereaved people fear that talking ab 
the 
Aaa Philips. On ira 


ashes speaks most profoundly through a story that Hoffman struggles to put 
to words, not only because he cannot hear to articulate his loss directy, but 
hrocause language itself ean only approximate the void that is absence, In ashes, 
lows is evoked through a reordering of referentiality, «fragmentation of the details 
Hoffman depends upon to order his world. A window provides the only source of 
Tight for a darkened bedroom. Although the light fluctuates itis impossible to 
determine when itis morning and when itis evening. The camera hovers on time 
lapse, Are seasons passing, or merely hours? Formless images, shapes, and shad= 
‘ows are intercut with lush scenes of the garden awash with the eolor of emotion, 
with the vividness of an image one might wish to have shared with a lover. 
Anecdotal remnants of Marian-her own voice on the answering machine as well 
as messages from friends and family before her death~procure the flavor of 
shared lives, recount daily events, confirm appointments, and announce the birth 
of a baby girl. 


A nurse calls, wondering what to do with a blouse left behind at the hospital. 


: what grief unsanctioned 


It is possible that we have no idea what secular 


by an apparently coherent «ymbolic system w 
Adam Phillips, Promises Pr 


Obsessing over the hidden meaning of a photograph taken from inside a cave, 
Marian reflects on learning to live life “from the inside out.” from the midst of 


happenings yet to be understood. yet to he integrated into a coherent realm of 
‘experience. Transposed in text across the darkness of the eave’s interior, her neflee= 
tions on loss—in this case the loss of memory—resonate with Phil's own struggle to 
articulate his grief. The power of naming, Marian insists, gives experience its credi- 
bility. Attuned to the eapacity of the symbolic to legitimize, Hofman takes ritual as 
an entry point directly into the midst, the incoherent centre of sorrow. 
“Seventeen’s the number.” Hoffman repeats, “One is for one, and seven is for 
doing” With childlike insistence, he translates a personal lineage of life and death 
into a number game. “She was born on May seventeen, and died on November 
My Dad was born on April seventeen, my uncle was horn on April sev= 
enteen, and my grandfather was born on April seventeen. Seventeen's the mum 
her, One is for one, and seven is for doing” Seventeen, we are tol, is the number 
of Phil's hockey jersey. and of his seat on a plane, and it isthe number entered in 
his log book on the day an elephant fell down at the Rotterdam Zoo, Seventeen is 
just a number, a minor detail easily discounted in the rush of daily experience, 
But in Phil's efforts to account for a series of happenings from the midst of 
horeavement, seventeen becomes the number, the numerology of loss 


sevente 


0% 


Ladybug, ladybug, ly away: home. Your house ison fire and your ehileren 
fare gone. 


Hoff imethod is that of reiteration without redundancy: loss, we are 
reminded, is never just this loss In ashes we learn that Hoffman is once removed 
in the order of his siblings from an older brother who died at birth. Because the 
child died s0 soon, the priest refused to perform the funereal rites that would 
have legitimized this life in the eyes of the church. But funerals are meant for the 
living, and this disavowal prompted Phil's father's departure from the church. 
Later this man would have another son who would also be named Phillip. Upon 
completing his first film, On the Pond! (1%. Phil changed the spelling of his 
name from Phillip to Philip, marking the distinction between 
his lost brother with the absence of a single letter. 


Good mourning, in Freud's terms, keeps people moving on. keeps them in time 


Aan Phillips, Doran: Worms 


What becomes of grief that traditional practices of mourning cannot, or will 
not, contain? ashes suggests that ritual serves us less as a remedy for grief, and 
more as a glimpse of ordered time from outside the midst of our daily reckonings 
with loss, When her mother died. Ann Carson scanned the pages of Virginia 
Woolf's diaries in search of something, following Woolf's own premise that there is 
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pleasure to be derived from “forming such shocks into words and order” after the 
fact of Death (105. On the day after the funeral, Carson sat at her desk, hooks 
spread out before her. looking not for meaning, but for the comfort of structure. I 
turned to Carson the week I was finishing this writing, the day I had to pause, 
unexpectedly. to write a eulogy. How can I write my uncle's life? T wondered, 
barely upright hefore a blank seven, caught in the midst of this unexpected 
death, of my memories, his personal life, this public declaration, the faces of my 
family, my anguish, my rage. 


He didn’t just die, he was taken, 


‘Sudden death doesn't begin to feel real until you see it 
the faces of the people standing directly in front of you. Or, asin the ease of my 
uncle's death, until I read the horrible truth in what would otherwise have been 
an ordinary newspaper headline, on an ordinary day. Even then, these were ces 
that only hinted at what I should feel. Everywhere it said that my uncle was gone, 
hut I could not write of his life inthe past tense. I could not write “My uncle was 
« committed painter for over three decades.” In writing that “he has been painting 
all my fife” ... has been, and will be, Uclung to the present perfect, the tense of 
continuity. do not release him, my uncle's friend choked from the podium on 
the day of the funeral with an urgency that cut through my carefully measured 
sentences, my own attempt to fashion the expression of my grief. With those words 
1¢ another break in time, If mourning requires our part 1m in the flow of 
time, ashes insists that we ive with death in capricious ways that exit outside of 
this ordered progression. Perhaps learning to live “from out” means 
learning to live while dying at the same time—learning to live with death and not 
despite it. Lous, it seems, is a persistent presence. 


Wonks Cran 


Cama, Ane 
Mem i the Off Hour, New Yrks Aled A. Repl 200% 


Frew Sigmund. 
The lnserpretation of Drona. Tras. Jaren Staeg. Lindon: Penguin Books Lal. 1991. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Sarah Abbott is a filmmaker at large. 


Shary Boyle is based in Toronto, with the odd extended exception. Her practice 
revolves around drawing. painting. and the production of small book works. She is 
mainly concerned with articulating the personal. 


Variably a chef, college lecturer, frame ea 
divides his time between les bas fonds of 
Recently a number of friends encouraged him to return to filmmaking, and he is 
agateful 


‘Tom Chomont is a filmmaker turned video-maker currently living in New York 
City. He began making films in 1963 and videos in 1991. 


Janieta Eyre is « Toronto-based artist who works chiefly in photography. The pic~ 
tures reproduced in this volume derive from her fist two major bodies of work, 
‘The fir is entitled Rehearsals, which stages scenes of her own death, ‘Th 

‘ond, fncarnations, features the artist alongside her doppelganger in serial 
querade, 


Su Friedrich is a Now York-based filmmaker whose work has won numerous 
awards and is widely sereened and broadcast throughout US. and Europe, 
Since 1978 she has made thirteen 16mm films and one videotape. She has h 
‘several retrospectives, including one at the Whitney Museum. Friedich is al 
teacher and sometimes writes about film. 


Chris Gehman is Toronto-based filmmaker, film and video programmer, and 
oceasional film writer. Chris has done extensive programming for organizati 
stich as Pleasure Dome and Cinematheque Ontario, He is currently the Art 
Director of the linages Festival of Independent Film and Video. 


Peter Greenaway is a celebrated UK filmmaker who began making short films in 
1966, and entered the world of feature filmmaking with The Draftaman's 
Contract i. 1982. Along with his films, he isa well-known photographer, painter 
and art curator. 


Peter Harcourt has studied at the University of Toronto and at Cambridge 
University. He has worked for the British Film Institute and taught at Queen's 
University. York University and Carleton University. He is the author of Six 
European Directors (v7), Movies & Mythologies (v7). Jean Pierre Lefebere 
(avai) and a personal memoir, A Canadian Journey: Conversations with Time 
v0. 


Ron Heydon has « degree in Communications from Concordia, and currently 
resides in New York City. where he works as an archivist of visual imagery and as 
a technical writer. He has kept a journal these last thirty years and intends, one 


day, to synthesize it down to a moderate size for publication sort of trip through 
the end of the 20th century-starting from Regina and ending in New York. 

Mike Hoolboom is a prolific film and video maker, writer, and advocate for 
artists’ film and video, He is the editor of Inside the Pleasure Dome: Fringe Film 
jn Canada (1997) and the author of Plazue Years: A Life in Underground Movies 
(90, 


Chris Kennedy is an American-born, Canadian-educated film and videomaker 
and writer who now spends his time in Toronto, His day job is Distribution 
Manager at V tape. 


Richard Kerr professor at the Mel Hoppenheim School of Cinema 
at Concordia University. He began making films at Sheridan College in 1976, and 
has produced over a dozen short films and videos that have travelled the world, In 
1993 he was the subject of a major retrospective at the MacKenzie Art Calle 
entitled “Overlapping Entries.” 


Robert Lee is interested in architecture. 


independent curator and a film, video and performance artist 
living and working in Toronto. “Enlightened Nonsense.” a collection of short fils, 
eshibited at YYZ Arti ‘currently produci 
pendent feature film made collectively by ten Canadian film and video artists from 
across the country. She has exhibited her film and video works internationally. 


Brenda Longfellow is currently co-chair of the Department of 
Atkinson College. York University. where she teaches film studies. 
‘extensively about women's in Screen, Cine-Tracts, and the Canadian 
Journal of Film Studies. She is an award-winning documentary filmmaker whose 
films include Our Marilyn, Gerda, A Balkan Journey, and Shadow Maker, 


Roy Mitchell is « serious experimental filmmaker who would understand all the 
theory if he had studied harder. 


Cara Morton isa filmmaker who merges personal experience and reflection into 
her art-making process. She has received her MEA from York University and is 
currently living in northwestern British Columbia. 


Matthias Miller is a German filmmaker who has produced more than thirty 
experimental film and videos. In 1996, he eo-curated the first German festival of 
diary films at the Bielefeld Kunsthalle. 


Jeffrey Paull teaches movie making. Philip Hoffman was student of his many 
years ago. 


Gary Popovich is a Toronto-based artist who has made twenty films and videos. 


Steve Reinke is an artist and writer best known for his work in video. Currently, 
he is a professor at the University of Illinois. His work has been exhibited widely 
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and is in many collections, including The Museum of Modem Art (New York), the 
Pompidou (Paris) and the National Gallery (Ottawa). 

Daniel Reeves began making video work in 1979. Combat experiences in 
Vietnam were the driving force behind his early videotapes, which developed from 
preparatory work in sculpture, photography and film, culminating in Smothering 
‘Dreams (\98)). Subsequent tapes have addressed inhumanity, dispossession and 
social upheaval with a lyrical sensibility, and from an outlook informed by Eastern 
philosophy. 


Jeremy Rigsby is the program director for the Media City 
‘Video Festival in Windsor, Ontario, 


Experimental Film and 


Karyn Sandlos is a writer and filmmaker, and a doctoral candidate in the Faculty 
of Education at York University, T he is the chair of the Board of 
Directors of the Images Festival and a member of the progratmming collective for 
Pleasure Dome. 


Polly Ullrich is « Chicago-based artist, writer and art 


Darrell Varga is a filmmaker and lecturer in 
He is currently writing a PhD dissertation in the Department of 
Political Thought at York University, Toronto. 


Michael Zryd teaches Film § 
writes about avant-garde/experimental film at 


documentary. 
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25H LIST OF WORKS: 


LIST OF WORKS 


Films 


What these ashes wanted (6 min. 200) 
Opening Series (0 win. seat 208) 

Kokoro is for Heart (in. 'w. 19 

Destroying Angel (32 wis. 1998 (crear Wayne Salata) 

Chimert (5 win. 1990) 

Sweep (3 win, 995) (omar San van Ing) 

Opening Series 3 ( min. Wn, 199) (make GemyShikaai) 

Technilogic Ordering (min. \9™) 

Opening Series 2 ( win. sess 1999) 

Opening Series 1 (0 win seat 1992 

Kitchener-Berlin (sia. 190) 

Fiver (5 win, -B 

passing through/torn formations (83 win. 198) 

O,Loo! (The Making of a Fiction Film) 2 win. 1986) 
Somewhere Between Jalostotitlan and Encarnacion (win, W8) 
The Road Ended at the Beach (ia. 1983) 

On the Pond (ie Ww, 170) 


All films are 16mm colour with sound, unless otherwise noted. 


For information regarding Hoffman's films, conta 


Canadian Filmmakers Distribution Centre 

37 Hanna Avenue Suite 220 

‘Toronto, Ontario, Canada MOK 1W8. 

‘Telephone: 416.588.0725 Fax: 416.588.7056 www.elmdeorg 


Video Installations 


Parabolic Senses (ith Gerry Sika (39min. deli, FSAC 1999) 
(Chimeras (0 wi. smiinereen vide 1997) 

Chimerae (12 win. vdeo. 9 

Ahead of the Rest (\0min.,ideu 1995) Gntliatinn at Union Staion, Pabic Accs, Tv) 
Technilogic Ordering (2 win..199t) 


Lux a lancenark work, sure to be a primary resource on Canadian and intemational asst’ fim and video of the 1990s 


Lux. A Decade of Artists’ Film and Video, 


published by YYZ Books and Pleasure Dome 374 pages 
To order: wawpcome.oy 1.476.656.5577 so 


Richy iustrates witn essays and arbst projects by such noted contributors as 
‘Laur U. Mata, Jiri Mar eseaut George Kuch Peggy Arwesh. Comer aley, Base 
Suarm Coin Capon, Surbwa Serserg, Wie Honour, su Stew Km Teeth Sey 
Berg, Wk Meat, Carre Ronald Peach and my hen 


| easure Dome 


n Filmmakers Distribution Centre 


37 Hanna Ave., Suite 220 
Toronto, Ontario 
‘Canada, M6K 1W8, 
wwwefmdcorg email cfmde@efmde.org phone (416) 588-0725 


A co-op dedicated to the distribution of the work 
of independent filmmakers since 1967 


